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Cleaned 


Old Dutch Cleanser keeps it bright and sanitary 
without difficulty or hard work. Easily removes 
stains. corrosion and discolorations. 

Goes further and gives better results than soaps, 
scouring bricks, caustic or alkali preparations: with 
a big saving in time, money and_ labor. 

Old Dutch quality insures economy and -effi- 
ciency for all household cleaning. 
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It is worth your while 
to know the truth | 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces- 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 

Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 
and he hands you something not manu- 
factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive 
you and is not giving you what you 
want or the service you are entitled 
to. 

Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 


Victrola XVII, $350 
Vicirola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


VICTROLA 


HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


Sauiaenc WVictor Talking Machine Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden. N. J. 


Camden, New Jersey 


In using advertisements see page 19 





This is the 
JULY-AUGUST GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ONTINUED and _ unprecedented transportation difficulties 
have made it impossible to get paper from the mills in season 

to keep our publication date. We were not willing to ask our readers 
to suffer indefinitely the inconvenience caused by late copies. An 
immediate remedy has been found in the combining of the July and 
August issues into the one you are now reading. The combination 
does not mean a loss to you in any degree, for there has been no elim- 
ination of features and no skipping of instalments, and every sub- 
scription now on our books will be extended one month. From now 
on, we plan to have Goop HousEKEEPING reach our subscribers and 
the newsstands shortly after the middle of each month—ten to fifteen 
days earlier than ever before. We are sure that that will please you 
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SCHOOL that has earned a more 
than national reputation for the 
thoroughness of its scholastic work, 
the excellence of its military instrue- 
tions, and the perfection of its phys- 

ical training. The boy who puts him- 
in harmony with 
methods will find his reward in a 
robust body and alert mind and a 
stre ‘ngthened moral backbone. Early 
application is imperative to secure 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 7-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
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opening September 22nd. 
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Economics and Expression. 
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the Editor 


Has 


The Sheppard-Towner Bill Will Be Passed 


N one of the last days in May a man stood up 
in the Senate of the United States and said 
these words: 

“Heretofore Congress has appropriated large sums for hogs 
and cattle. It is not because men think more of hogs and cattle 
than they do of babies that they vote $47,000,000 for them and 
nothing for the little ones, but because they have been thinking 
of the father’s end of the problem. They have not seen that 
there was another side to the problem that was just as much 
the public business; namely, right conditions surrounding 
mothers and babies at home. Mothers will always think 
of the baby first. They are made that way; that is why it 
is a good thing for women to be in politics at this particular 
stage of the world’s history, when conservation of life is so 
important... . 

“Tt has been said that the 23,000 mothers who died from 
causes connected with childbirth in 1918 and the 250,000 
infants comprised a total casualty list that is as large as our 
total casualty list during the war. Congress should not be 
passive in the face of this great loss, not only economic but 
social and moral as well. We believe that the United States 
should be pulled up from its present ignominious position as a 
squanderer of mothers and babies. We heartily recommend 
the prompt passage of this bill.” 


The speaker represented the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine, of which Senator 
France is chairman, and was reporting the unanimous 
vote of the committee in favor of the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill.. His report marked a glorious and most important 
advance in the fight for this bill which Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
InG has been leading. With such encouragement, and 
with the wonderful response the women of the country 
are making to all the appeals for support, we feel like 
keeping on with the fight until the United States has 
indeed been “pulled up from its present ignominious 
position as a squanderer of mothers and babies.” The 
fight must be carried on by somé one, for there was, un- 
fortunately, not time to advance the bill to a vote before 
Congress adjourned, and its members must not be al- 
lowed to forget, no matter how hot the political summer 
and autumn may be, that this bill must be passed when 
they reconvene in December. Don’t let your Senators 
forget it 

If—You Keep On Doing Your Part 


ND then there are the Congressmen, so called. 
They are at your mercy, every last one of them 
True, they will come back in December in spite of you, 
but most of them want another term, and you can give 
that or take it away. You probably won’t need to keep 
a single man at home because of his views on the public 
protection of maternity and infancy. Try your candidate 
and see where he stands. Don’t hesitate to write to him 
or speak to him at a public meeting. He will be expecting 
it. Every man in the field has heard that the women are 
going to demand this legislation. If your next Repre- 
sentative does not hear from you before election day he 
is entitled to believe that you are not particularly inter- 
estea in it. If he does hear from you and others, he will 
come out for the bill. He can’t help it; he doesn’t want 
‘thers and babies to die; it has just not occurred to 
him that he could do anything about it. The most you 
can charze him with is neglect. Tell him you want him 
to do somcihing about it now, and he will. He has been 
thinking about it since Goop HOUSEKEEPING started its 
campaign; now he is waiting on you. How it works is 
shown in the two letters that follow. The first was 


addressed to us, the second te a constituent. Mr. John- 
son is a member of the House Committee on Rules. 


June 5, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

Continuous discussion of H. R. 10925 and S. 3259 has con- 
vinced many members of Congress that there is an evil to be 
remedied and that the bills will accomplish the purposes de- 
sired by their authors. 

Enclosed herewith please find copy of letter which gives my 
views on the matter 

Very truly yours, 
ROYAL C. JOHNSON. 


June 1, 1920. 
Dear Friend: 

A thorough investigation of the provisions of H. R. 10925 
and S. 3250, and a survey of the conditions which those bills 
are designed to remedy have convinced me that it is the duty 
of Congress to make the needful appropriations therefor, re- 
gardless of present economic conditions. In the present con- 
dition of the treasury, economy is necessary, but there are 
many other places where it may be better applied. The nation 
as a whole can not move forward unless all of the children of 
the country are given an opportunity to become good citizens, 
and it is certain that many backward states will not enact the 
needful legislation unless the impetus is given by the Federal 
Government. 

I have been opposed to great interference in State affairs by 
the Federal Government because it leads to bureaucratic and 
departmental control, but in all great social and moral issues 
and in matters that affect the life of the youth of the country 
the Government must step in if the States refuse to do so. 

I believe that public sentiment in the United States, which 
eventually controls legislative action, will, as the facts are 
fully known, force consideration and action on these bills. 

Sincerely, 


ROYAL C. JOHNSON. 


Why not take part in that ‘‘continuous discussion” 
and help to form the ‘“‘public sentiment” which will 
‘force consideration and action on these bills”? 


Somebody Should Start Something 


VERYTHING that is made of paper is constantly 
increasing in price—and the most far-seeing men 
can’t see anything but an upgrade ahead. Meanwhile, 
every week, we stick into our stoves and furnaces or take 
out into our back yards and burn over 125,000,000 pounds 
of paper that has come into our homes in one way or 
another. Most of us do it thoughtlessly, though many 
see in their weekly task a contribution to an appalling 
national waste of a resource that is steadily and rapidly 
diminishing. But there seems to be nothing that the 
individual can do about it—except to burn the paper. 
And more trees have to be cut down and the day when 
America will be without a forest draws a little nearer. 
Community action can operate to postpone this disaster. 
The schoolhouse can again be called upon to render a 
public service. St. Louis has shown the way with an 
organization of more than 100,000 pupils who take papers 
and magazines to the schools once a week, where they are 
packed and sold. In two years they have saved almost 
2000 tons of paper, which has been sold for about 
$38,000. The money is used to pay annuities to teachers 
who retire after long service and for giving relief to teach- 
ers temporarily in need. Here is a combination of two 
worthy services that is recommended to the careful con- 
sideration of every community that has a schoolhouse— 

and burns its waste paper. 

WILuiAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 








THE VILLAGES 


“@y Martha Haskell Clark 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


I can not kope that Sorrow’s feet forever and a 

Will pass my little House of Love where latticed sunbeams stray, 

But when she lays her hand at last upon the swinging latch, 

And steps where happy years have smiled beneath our spring-sweet thatch, 
Grant me, ah, God, this heartfelt prayer, that somewhere it may be 

Where little, small-town sympathy may fold and comfort me. 


The little, small-town sympathy that runs across the fields 

In blue-checked gingham aprons, and with fiour upon its hands, 

That bakes and brews, and sweeps and dusts, that wakeful serves and shields, 
The little, small-town sympathy that knows and understands. 


Thy cities, God, are builded high with carven stone on stone, 
But hearts may ache, and lives may droop unheeded and alone, 
And souls may dwell unknown, unloved, a single wal] between— 
Not so the quiet, hom-e-sweet lives that fringe the village green.” 
Let others reap the splendors, Lord, but give instead to me 

The homely round of living blent with small-town sympathy. 


The little, small-town sympathy that steals on neighbor feet 

From tiny lamp-lit houses down a maple-shaded street; 

That lends its strength on tear-dimmed ways its own bruised feet have trod, 
The little, small-town sympathy—the very soul of God. 


eas yf 
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The 
CROOKED 
S164 


By 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 


Illustrated by 
H.R. Ballinger 


D° you remember ‘‘ The Vamp’’—that adorable 

story we published last summer, with all the 
heart of youth and love and springtime in its 
magic pages? We tooka trip through the country 
soon after that, and readers everywhere asked 
us for more stories like “The Vamp.” And 
here you have one—and it will not be the last. 
We are to have more stories by Fanny Heaslip 
Lea, and more, and more. A Fanny Heaslip Lea 
heroine is the kind of girl every woman would 
like to be, and every man would like to have 


ETTY FAIRWEATHER made eyes at life be- 
fore she could talk. She was one of those girls 
who are born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. 
When she was only three, facetious uncles and 

cousins, observing the downward sweep of her eyelashes, 
observed to each other waggishly, “Beginning early, the 
little monkey!” and when she was barely six, two small 

boys fought in the yard of Miss Pegram’s kindergarten 

for the honor of carrying Letty’s copybook to school. 

Not that it was Letty’s fault. and at that date no 
one considered it Letty’s misfortune. Her mother, it is 
true, looked troubled when the matter of the berserker small 
boys came to light, but mothers are notorious trouble-seekers, 
forever finding clouds on the horizon and forever apprehensive 
of bolts from the blue. 

Letty’s father took the thing more lightly. “She’s going to 
be an outrageous little flirt,” he said comfortably, “and you 
nught as well make up your mind to it, first as last. She hasn’t 
got tose eyes for nothing, nor that little pink chin. Go on, 
Mattie, wiiat’s the matter with you! You weren’t such a sober- 
sides, yourseli.”” 

Mrs. Fairweather, whom fifteen years of matrimony and a 
family of four—Leity had three brothers, all older than herself— 
had definitely cured of any coquettish tendencies, nevertheless 
smiled faintly. No woman objects to an accusation of the sort, 
however unfounded. She continued to watch Letty with a 
nervous eye, but she realized almost from the first her own 
impotence in the path of destiny. 

For Letty was fated to conquer, nothing plainer. It was not 
only the look of her, and she had, before she was in long skirts, 
the wild-wood grace, the inscrutable wistfulness, the alluring, 


“se 


Letty wore white like woven moonshine and played 
self. “So you’ve forgotten, eh?” said Chan. “That's 


hidden laughter of Romney’s Lady Hamilton—it was not only 
her coloring, delicate as peach blossoms against an April sky— 
it was not the question of her smile, nor the answer of her long, 
smoky gray eyes—over and beyond all this, it was something 
in the girl herself, a joy of living, a hunger for love, that drew 
response as the small, white clover draws bees. 

Boarding-school, for Letty, was a succession of vague romances 
—her roommate’s brother wrote her postscripts on extraor 
dinarily frequent letters to his sister, and she dreamed over 
his picture. He was a senior at the University of Virginia, but 
his chin was a direct inheritance from Apollo. Eventually, she 
went home with the sister on a Thanksgiving vacation, met the 
brother, and was somehow disillusioned—no fault of his—he 
paid olent and not inexperienced court—but his hands were 
cold when she danced with him, or he wore the wrong sort of He, 
something of no importance, one might suppose, to an ardent 
dryad temporarily escaped from her shielding oak. 4nat, how- 
ever, was just the rub, with Letty. Either the man came up 
her dream-set standard, or he faded out of her range of vision, a 
insubstantial as the dream itself. 
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with a great, soft fan of rosy féeatners. That was the night Chan Carroll came back into her life. He had to identify him- 


gratitude!”” “I’m sorry,’ murmured Letty. “What have I forgotte 


sleepless—to the extent of an hour 
or so each night—over the leading man of a stock company 
which played in an accessible theater. She saw him only at 
matinees on successive Saturdays, and the sort of thing in 
which he played, weak-kneed comedy alternating with over- 
emphasized emotional dramas, repelled her faintly, but he had 
cryptic, dark eyes and a way of stroking his chin— She 
ued deliberately to fabricate long scenes with him in which 
she, herself, took the woman’s part. She was very good at that 
sort of thing. She had a faculty for visualization, and her memory 
was able thrillingly to reproduce his voice, but she fell asl ‘ 
most oiten in the middle of reforming him, or accepting half his 
throne, or rescuing him from the wiles of the Other Woman, 
and at last she grew tired of so ephemeral an amusement and 
lorgot him completely. He had, after all, been only a possible 
solution, nd he had not worked out. 

Unlike some of the other girls in the school, Letty made no 
attempt to approach her dream by means of surreptitious notes 
of anonymous boxes of flowers. 

nr ; 

That’s common,” she said with a shrug of her slim, young 


For half a term she went 


a? 


“Me,” said Chan, laughing down at her boldly 


shoulders, and common the thing she was looking for was not, 
whatever else it was. 

1 don’t think she definitely knew that she was looking for 
anything. Something drove her blindly, as unconscious as a 
drift of thistle-down, along the untried ways which opened out 
to every side of her. Something stopped her to listen to music; 
something held her before the unspoken message of flowers; 
something drew her breathless to watch the sunset or the moon- 
rise of those long, aimless days. Presently, some one would 
come—the prince, of course—striding out of an enchanted dusk, 
and she—and he—would live happily ever after. 

She never thought of work. Why should she? The women 
of her family had never worked, except at housekeeping and 
child-bearing, which, as any man will tell you, are nothing but 
play if only you approach them efficiently. She never dreamed 
of a profession. All her dreams were otherwise engaged. And 
besides she had the edict of her father for guidance. 

“T hope,” he had said from the time she was a little girl, “my 
daughter will never have to work. I’m here to do that for 
her. Let her marry as young as she wants to. If she makes 
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24 
as good a wife as her mother has done, I'll 
be satisfied—and some man will be in 
luck!” 

So he sent Letty eventually to a charm- 
ingly feminine finishing-school, from which 
she emerged at the ripe age of eighteen 
without any especial education, but capa- 
ble as the best of them of entering a room 
prettily and leaving it in the same fashion, 
of handling a dinner-party, or selecting a 
trousseau. She could ride, not badly, 
and her tennis and golf would pass muster. 
She danced like a wave of the sea, but 
that she had done from her baby days, 
and the finishing-school had added only 
a trifle in the matter of poise. 

Take her all in all, Letty, advancing 
upon the world, was a thing of unques- 
tioned loveliness. She knew clothes by 
instinct, as a butterfly knows its wings; 
the town held its breath before her return. 

“The Fairweathers’ll give her a won- 
derful coming-out,” people said. 

And the Fairweathers did. There was 
a ball that revived the ante-bellum glories 
of the state. The old white house which 
had sheltered four generations of Fair- 
weathers, and which was now obviously 
awaiting the coming of Letty’s time, 
glowed from end to end with lights. The 
fiddles and flutes, the inhumanly wailing 
trombones, and the cellos, like deep- 
voiced prophets, sang through the whole 
of a summer night. Hundreds of roses 
died upon the close-banked mantels and 
beneath the family portraits. Hundreds 
of empty machines waited night-long 
upon the driveway where once, less pa- 
tiently, roan and bay had stood. 

Letty wore white like woven moon- 
shine, and played with a great, soft fan 
of rosy feathers. Her flowers filled the 
library and overflowed into the morning- 
room—she could not break her dances 
often enough to satisfy the suitors who 
begged for them. 

Some time in the course of that enchanted 
evening her father whispered in her ear: 
“Happy, little daugh- 
ter?” 

Letty whirled about 
and kissed him. She 
hadn’t words. 

That was the night 
Chan Carroll came 
back into her life. He 
had to identify him- 
self. Halfway through 
a dance, he tightened 
his arm about her and 
said softly: 

“So you’ve forgot- 
ten, eh? That’s grati- 
tude!” 

Now they had been 
dancing very delight- 
fully, but also rather 
silently, and there was 
nothing about him in any way different 
from cozens of other smooth-haired, 
smooth ven young men with whom 
Letty had that evening two-stepped or 
waltzed, so s threw back her head 
and looked up at him prettily, knitting 
her feather-slim brows: 

“Ym sorry,” she murmured. 
have | forgotten?” 

“Me,” said Chan, laughing 
her boldly 

Looked at more closely, there was a 
difference. Smooth-haired, smooth-shaven, 
well-groomed, perhaps, like all his fellows, 
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but oddly ingratiating, accustomed to have 
what he wanted, and his eyes were blue 
with thick black lashes, ardent eyes, 
wheedling eyes. 

“Did I know you before, somewhere?” 
asked Letty. She realized a new charm 
in his dancing, a masterful swing to it. 

“Forgotten, honestly?” 

“Absolutely. I am so sorry!” 

“Well, it’s a long time ago,” said Chan, 
“so perhaps I’ll forgive you. I had a 
fight once, when I was a kid, with another 
kid, about carrying your books.” 

She met his eyes with a thrilling surge 
of recollection. The blood-stung her 
cheeks. “And you beat!” 

“1 always beat,” he assured her pleas- 
antly. 

His eyes were the warmer. Her lashes 
fluttered down. The music swept them 
on like a rushing, tingling, foam-crested 
wave. 

“He blacked my eye, but I made his 
nose bleed, and he said he had enough.” 

“T remember—oh, I remember now!”’ 
said Letty nappily. She questioned a 
second later: “Why haven’t I ever seen 
you?” 

“My people moved away a year or 
so later.” 

“And I’ve been away to school.” 

“T know where you’ve been. I found 
out all about you ten minutes after I 
got here tonight.” 

“Am I so easy to know?” 
innocently. 

“All girls are easy,” said Chan, “as 
long as you don’t lose your head over ’em.”’ 

“T can’t imagine your losing your head 
over anybody,” said Letty—was it wist- 
fully? 

And that was only ‘the beginning of 
things. 

Chan took her by storm that first 
incredible night. He rushed in, as you 
might say, where the other young Lochin- 
vars scarce dared tread until the ice had 
been tried. And after Chan had once 
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got into his stride, there was little enough 
room for any one else. He took her out 
in his high-powered car, he monopolized 
her at dances, he made pals of her brothers, 
and was soon as much at home in the big, 
white Fairweather house as Letty herself. 
Mrs. Fairweather adored him, and Letty’s 
father pronounced him the finest young- 
ster in town. How much all of this had 
to do with the fact that Chan’s father 
was now at the head of the biggest trust 
company in the state, one doesn’t 
question. Certainly people began to look 
on Letty with indulgent approval as a 


That means that this magazine will 
have the first and best magazine article about the 
first big party convention in which women had an 
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child of fortune—her oy 
especial. 

Girls who had not been ible to attach 
an eligible admirer so ear'y in the gam 
watched her with envious eyes. Chan 
was beyond a doubt the most interesting 
as well as the most desirable of the town’s 
possibilities, matrimonially speaking, and 
he had eyes for no one but Letty. Thus do 
the golden apples fall into the lap of some 

Letty, herself, lived those days in the 
heart of a rainbow. She loved being 
loved, and she basked in the approval of 
her world. Only a month or so away 
from the tame seclusion of school-days 
and behold her with a man at her feet! 
Her destiny opened before her like a well. 
parked highway—safe, smooth, well-cared- 
for, and exquisitely shaded. She kept 
Chan’s picture on her dressing-table and 
smiled into the black-lashed, domineering 
eyes before she said her prayers at night. 
Heaven knows what evanescent dreams 
she wove about the day when he would 
say to her: 

“Letty, I love you—Il have always 
loved you—” : 

He did say it, about two months from 
the night of her party, but he didn’t say 
it that way. They were coming home 
from a dance at the Country Club. Chan 
was driving with one hand, a feat he had 
not learned in two months, and crushing 
Letty’s small, slim, chilly fingers with 
the other. 

“Well, Letty, honey,” he said, “when 
do you think you’d like to be married? 
Around Christmas, or—New Year's?” 

Then he kissed her, and mid-Victorian 
as it may seem, he was the first. He 
knew it from the deliciously awkward way 
in which she endeavored to avoid it, so 
that his kiss landed on her chin, embar- 
rassing her dreadiully. 

“You are going to marry me, Letty, 
honey, aren’t you?” whispered Chan. 

And the second time he kissed her, she 
said she was. 
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She was a little 
frightened of his sub- 
sequent ardors—the 
easy inevitability of 
his strong arm about 
her shoulders, the 
complete _ taking-for- 
granted of her that 
his entire attitude im- 
plied —but he over 
rode her shyness. Ske 
could not know what 
an added charm that 
shyness was, the age- 
old charm of the 
unfolding flower, the 
last half-hour before 
the sun is up. 

Anyhow she weil 
home that night and 
told her mother that she had promised 
to marry Chan Carroll, and her mothet 
held her tight, and cried over her a vely 
little, and wound up by assuring her that 
her father would be exceedingly pleased 
as later on he undoubtedly was 

There was something of m 
trumpets about the engagement. Al 
Letty’s friends knew of it ,and she fl vated for 
a time in an ambient ether of approbation. 

‘You are a lucky girl,” a great many 
people said to her, and she could not help 
knowing that they were tainking of the 
biggest trust (Continued on page 133 
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“I’ve always wanted to go—”’ Letty began, then quite suddenly she saw that they 
had come to her own gate. She put a hand on it perfunctorily. ‘‘Thank you so much 


9? 


She felt the surprise in his keen glance. ‘‘This the house? What do you do- 


tutor the embryo plutocrats?”’ 


I—why, I live here,” said Letty confusedly 





A Word for the Farmer 


FARMING Must be made remunerative 

in a way it has not been in the Past 
Even last year, when many people looked 
upon him as having made large profits, the 
average farmer received comparatively low 
wages for his labor. Before the war, in the 
areas where investigations were made the 
average farmer did not make more than 
$600 in return for the labor of himself and 
all the members of his family. I do not be- 
lieve he fared much better last year because 
of the high wages he was compelled to pay 
and the high price of manufactured products 
he had to buy. If this situation continues 
it may become a serious menace to the wel- 
fare of the nation as a whole. 

I am not speaking of something that may 
happen in the remote future. It is about to 
happen now, this crop season. Many farm- 
ers in every state have reduced their acreage 
to just what they can handle with their 
family labor. Their outlook is not such as 
to encourage them to compete with the 
manufacturers for men. 

The consumer must realize that, unless 
the price which the farmer receives in- 
creases in the same ratio as wages and 
other costs, agricultural production can not 
be maintained. Assurance that consumers 
in the great centers of population are willing 
that the farmer should receive fair prices for 
his products would do much to encourage 
him to push ahead with his farm work re- 
gardless of difficulties and costs. The fear 
on the part of the farmer that, when the 
harvest is over and the results of his labor 
are ready for market, an effort will be made 
by city people to bring about a reduction in 
the prices of agricultural products, is un- 
fortunately one of the factors holding the 
farmers back this year. Consumers will 
benefit, in the long run, by showing their 
willingness to have the farmer receive fair 
prices for his products. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Secretary of Agriculture 
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BY WILLIAM GORDON S!IELO® 


Beauty abounds on the farm, but the average farmer—helping to feed the world in return for about 
$600 a year for his labor and his family’s—enjoys it less than do you who motor past his gate. Is 
it any wonder then that he is turning to the city and that tens of thousands of fertile fields lie fallow ? 
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WILLIAM GORDON SHIELDS 


The little farmhouses in the midst of green fields are the real strongholds where the fight 
for the existence of the whole human race is being fought through season by season 


The 


F the average intelligent American 

man were asked which was the most 

important Cabinet Department, he 

would probably answer without hesi- 
tation: “The Department of State. The 
Secretary of State is the official of highest 
rank in the United States, after the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. If they should 
both die during their term of office, he 
would become President, so of course his 
department is the most important, the 
most responsible.” 

If the average intelligent woman were 
asked the same question, she would prob- 
ably say—if she was honest—that she did 
not know; that of course all the Depart- 
ments had their uses—or had had them— 
or they would not exist; but she didn’t 
know much about the “inside” of official 
Washington, and her general impression— 
gleaned from a rather haphazard reading 
of the daily papers—was that Congress 
was much more important than the Cabi- 
het, anyway; but of course, in these un- 
settled days, the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments must loom very large 

The chances are ten to one that if this 
question were put to a group of twenty 
men and women—dunless they were farmers 
and farmers’ wives—that not one of them 
would say: 

“The Department of Agriculture is the 
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RS. KEYES is the wife of former 
Governor Henry W. Keyes of 
New Hampshire, now Senator from 
that State. Senator Keyes is also a 
farmer on an extensive scale, so Mrs. 
Keyes knows farm problems at first 
hand. In addition, this article was 
written after an extended interview 
with Secretary Meredith, and has 
been read and approved by him 


most important. It is the one which 
touches my life, and my children’s lives, 
most vitally. It is the Department 
which, if it suddenly ceased to func- 
tion, would certainly bring about suffer- 
ing, and might possibly bring about star- 
vation.” 

And if any one did say this, I am almost 
equally sure that there would be this 
immediate retort: 

“The Department of Agriculture! Why, 
what are you talking about? That is only 
to help the farmers!” 

The argument is an ignorant and stupid 
one. But let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that it is an intelligent and cor- 
rect one: that the Department of Agricul- 
ture helps ‘‘only the farmers.” The truth 
of the statement that the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Meredith, recently made 
himself, that his Department touches the 
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lives of the people—of all the people— 
more intimately than any other, holds 
good just the same. The farmers need help 
very much indeed, for they are laboring 
under very trying conditions. And in- 
telligent men—and farmers are, as a rule, 
intelligent men-—do not continue to work 
indefinitely under such conditions. I know 
that it is by no means unusual— in cities— 
to hear women sighing for a ‘‘peaceful, 
quiet, rural life, where everything is so 
wholesome and_ uncomplicated.” They 
do not add—usually because they do not 
know—anything about the statistics of 
death in childbirth among farmers’ wives. 
We hear men talking about the farm- 
ers’ ‘enormous profits,” and illustrating 
their remarks by saying that nowadays 
most farmers own a Ford—they do not 
add, because they do not know, either, 
that gasoline for a Ford is now consider- 
ably cheaper than grain for a “family 
horse.”” It would perhaps be well for all 
the men and women who think they would 
like to change their present mode of life 
to listen to this story of three brothers—a 
farmer, a mechanic, and a business man— 
who meet, at the end of a year, for a 
friendly talk about their profits and losses, 
and who have all been, according to their 
expectations—and their lights—reason- 
ably prosperous: (Continued on page 779) 
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M ARRIAGE is something 

you have to work at, to 
make it a success. Like any 
other business, it needs a certain 
amount of attention, a certain 
amount of financing, a certain 
amount of advertising. When a 
husband devotes his time to his 
profession, and a wife devotes 
hers to society, the marriage soon 
refuses to run any longer by itsin- 
itial impetus. Unless one of the 
partners comes to the rescue, it 
stops. This is the story of a wife 
who saved the day for the firm. 
‘Every wife should read it, and see 
if the marriage in which she is not 
often a silent partner, is solvent 


HE doctor’s wife 
stopped at the break- 
fast-room door. It 
was almost eleven 

o'clock, her car was waiting, and 
she was completely dressed for 
an hour of shopping, a luncheon 
at the club, a session with her 
younger son at the dentist’s 
office, a four o’clock fitting at 
her dressmaker’s, and _ three 
calls. This would bring her 
home again at about six o’clock, 
in time to have her older son, 
Florry junior, bring his school- 
books into her dressing-room 
and talk to her while she lay flat 
on a couch, rubbing cold-cream 
gently into the faint lines about 
her eyes and mouth. 

The doctor’s wife was thirty- 
nine and looked a_ blooming 
thirty. The doctor himself, 

Florrance Ingersoll, senior, was 

three years older than she, and 

looked fifty. He was an enor- 

mous man, broad and tall, 
clean-shaven, rapidly getting 

gray. He had a big, leonine 

head, big hands, and a broad, 

homely mouth. His eyes were 
half-hidden in dark glasses, and 

just now eyes and mouth were 

scowling. He had finished his 

breakfast, and pushed back his cup, and 
was chewing a cigar as he fiercely and 
rapidly zlanced over the headlines of his 
newspap 

“Florry,” said Ursula Ingersoll pleas- 
antly, “will you be here to dinner tomor- 
row night?” 

“Those people coming 
manded without glancing 
changing his position. 

ry,” Mrs. Ingersoll answered 
hesitation. ‘‘They are.” 
me out,” said Florrance 


’ the doctor de- 
his wife or 


Ingersoll. 
“Phesry,” his wife said patiently. But 
- ) 


Dr. Ingersoll wrote a message that began with the medical R and left it for 


for the Hunters cabin, and after a stiff mile of scrambling they found it. 


There 
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immediately exasperation rose within her, 
and her tone gathered force. ‘“Florry,” 
she began again, ‘‘you have no right to 
take that tone. The Rutgers may not be 
exactly your ideal for intimates, but we 
did meet them socially last summer, they 
were nice to Suzanne, and they did bring 


little Florry home the day he had that 
awful fall.” a, 
“T don’t care if they are saints, virgins, 
and martyrs!” the doctor interrupted 
harshly. “I say count me out. That's 
all!” 
“That is not all,” said Mrs. Ingersoll, 
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shutting the door behind her and coming 
into the breakfast-room. She placed her 
beaded bag and her white gloves and her 
smart, pigskin satchel on the table, 
and sat down, a weary look of discourage- 
ment clouding her charming face. “You 
say ‘That’s all,’ Florry, and you seem to 


BLE 
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feel that you can dismiss the whole situa- 
tion with that,” ske began with a readiness 
that showed how close the subject was to 
her thoughts. ‘But I consider the matter 
a little more serious, I assure you. Surely 
the man of a household, the host, can’t 
simply disappear from his own table 


every time the guests his wife 
invites don’t happen to please 
him.” 

“T say that I’ll have my din- 
ner at the club,” Doctor Inger- 
soll said levelly, ‘‘and perhaps 
a little laboratory work after- 
ward. You can have no rea- 
sonable objection to that.” 

“T have every objection in 
the world to it, Florry. It’s 
surely a sign of something 
wrong, something desperately 
wrong, when a wife can’t men- 
tion to her husband that she is 
having a dinner-party—” 

“Perhaps we had better not 
discuss it,’ the doctor said 
quietly. 

Mrs. Ingersoll was silent, as 
he turned back to his paper, but 
the color in her face and the 
quick rise of her breast gave the 
lie to her silence. She picked 
up a white glove and slowly be- 
gan to fit it to her fingers, her 
eyes never leaving her husband 
as she did so. She measured 
him with a scornful and sternly 
controlled look. 

“Tell me what you have 
against the Rutgers,” she de- 
manded presently. 

“T have nothing in the world 
against the Rutgers,” the doc- 
tor answered suddenly after a 
moment of sullen silence. ‘‘ Nor 
against the Fultons, nor the 
Lippincotts, nor the Halleys— 
nor every other extravagant, 
idle, flirtatious couple in the 
city, who have nothing better 
to do than run around to 
dances and theaters, and get up 
house-parties! What should I 
object to? Don’t they have 
their pictures in the weeklies? 
Don’t they have their names 
in the social columns? - Don’t 
they let me buy boxes for bene- 
fits and tickets for garden par- 
ties? Why, I ought to be 
grateful to them—as young 
Marchand himself suggested!” 

“You accomplish absolutely 
nothing by allowing yourself to 
get excited like this,” his wife 
said in silvery, cool accents. 

“To know certain people is part of a 
surgeon’s life. We have to know some 
sort, and I prefer to know the nicest sort. 
My sister Suzanne’s marriage necessitated 
a good deal of entertaining, and I am not 
at all ashamed of the sort of people that I 
can call my friends, if you are!” 

“Your sister is now living in Fort Chey- 
enne, and I hope the entertainments you 
wasted on her will do her a great deal of 
good in Wyoming.” 

“Florry, I thought you liked Captain 
Raleigh!” 

My God, Ursula, what has that to 


do with it?” 
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“ Florry—please! ’ 


A silence. Then the doctor muttered: 
“Well, I’m sorry!” 

“Why you should grow profane—”’ his 
wife mused patiently. She looked at him 
with daring. ‘“Florry, what is it?” she 
burst out courageously. ‘You aren’t like 
yourself, dear! For the past month or two 
you’ve been so terribly nervous and ex- 
citable—I can’t understand you. What 
can Ido thatI leave undone? I have to 
have my friends.” She was settling down 
into a familiar recitative. 


The doctor shrugged a_ protesting 
shoulder. ‘Have your friends!” he said 
rudely. ‘You have your own life, your 


own money, your own engagements. Go 
on, go on, go on! But why do you try to 
drag me into it? I’m not interested in 
private theatricals.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” Mrs. Ingersoll said, and 
stopped short. 

“A woman of your age, with grown 
sons,” the doctor added bitterly, “ pirouet- 
ting and coquetting with any man—”’ 

“Be careful, Florry!” 

Another silence fell. Mrs. Ingersoll was 
breathing hard. The doctor managed an 
air of ease as he rose and stuffed his mail 
into his pocket. 

“1 know that you were at the hospital 
almost all night, Florry, and I can make 
allowance for nerves,” his wife said, in a 
dead calm, “but please be a little careful 
what you say!” 

But the doctor was too angry for cau- 
tion. ‘I say pirouetting and flirting, and 
I mean it! I’m not so blind but what I 
see young Marchand hanging about here, 
and 1 know he doesn’t come to see me. 
I’m not so stupid that I don’t resent 
my wife being. classified with—with 
climbers.” 

“Jealous?” Mrs. Ingersoll queried with- 
eringly, as he stopped. for breath. 

His eyes, fixed beyond her, made her 
turn in some disquiet. A maid had en- 
tered the breakfast room, and behind the 
maid. came the square 
shoulders and smiling 
face of young. René 
Marthand. And René 
Marchand had heard 
Ursula’s last word. 

Anything more unde- 
sirable and awkward than 
his cheerful intrusion up- 
on this particular scene, 
even Ursula could not 
imagine. She liked him; 
their relationship was 
familiar and_ informal; 
she knew that he lived 
with a married sister in 


the neighborhood, . and 
that just now he was 
innocently anxious to 
discuss with her the 
approaching amateur theatricals with 
whicl: the Lippincotts were elaborately 
plannin;; :o amuse the half-hundred guests 


who would crowd their palatial summer 
camp in the Maine woods during the 
month of July. ut she heartily wished 
that René had not chosen this moment to 
show how much at home he was in her 
husband’s house. 

Meaning so much to her, what it meant 
to Florry she dreaded to think. it was a 
moment almost impossible to carry brave- 
ly. Explanations here would only make 
Laughter might fire 


bad infinitely worse. 
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that dark and thunderous brow of Florry’s 
into actual flame. Ursula glanced fear- 
fully at him, gloomily gathering his watch 
and letters and gloves for departure, and 
simulated a tone of bright surprise. 

“Well, René, this is a nice hour for a 
young attorney to be idle.” 

This was unfortunate,’too, she had time 
to think hastily. Probably Florry had 
never heard her call the visitor by his 
given name until now.” Their friendship 
had been progressing rapidly. of late. Her 
color came up, and she smiled nervously. 

“Tdle, Ursula! When I have that 
whole accursed entertainment on my 
hands? Mon Dieu! ~ But of course I sup- 
posed the doctor would be long ago in his 
surgery!” 

Thus René, making a wretched situation 
even less bearable, with his buoyant igno- 
rance of the pitfalls all about him. 

Florry hated Frenchmen as a class; 
hated, above all, familiarity with his wife 
on the part of wealthy young men. With 
a muttered good morning he took himself 
out of the room, and even as the visitor 
eyed his hostess in surprise and Ursula 
sent a troubled look after him, they heard 
him speaking to the maid. 

“Lizzie, another time please be so kind 
as to announce any caller who happens 
to come in while I am at breakfast.” 

The voice died away. Ursula’s cheeks 
blazed. She looked at René, slightly 
shook her head, and walked slowly to the 
front hall and down the steps to her waiting 
car. The boy followed her, a half-whim- 
sical and half-penitent smile on his face. 

“‘Mon Dieu!” he said in an undertone. 
“T am afraid I should not have walked in 
upon.you so abruptly. Iam afraid your 
good husband did not like that.” 

Again she slightly shook her head, hardly 
hearing him. Her eyes were fixed upon 


the vista of tree-shaded street into which=. 


Florry’s car, had recently vanished. 
““No—no—no, it’s not you!” she said 
absent-mindedly. Her heart was hot with 
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anger, but she gave no sign of it. ‘Get in, 
René, and [’ll take you wherever you are 
going,” she added. ‘‘We can talk as we 
go.” 

During the twelve-mile drive to the city 
through rustling June leaves and warm 
tree-shadows, she was quite her cheerful 
self. She left him at his office, accom- 
plished her shopping, and was amus- 
ing and charming at the luncheon. But 
all the time she seethed with inner fury, and 
long arguments and arraignments of 
Florry filled her thoughts. Insulting—in- 
sufferable— unjustifiable --she repeated and 








rearranged the hard words ove; 
again. 

They were in her mind when she paid 
her last call at about half-past five o’¢ 
and they played their part in the five 
minutes of coaxing that persuaded her 
to join her hostess in a sudden dinner 
plan. Ursula did not really want to be 
away from home until a late hour at 
night, to be brought back after dinner and 
the theater by the Halleys, of whose friend- 
ship Florry bitterly disapproved, But 
they were so persuasive, so jolly, and 9 
sure they wanted her, that she weak} 
consented to telephone home, although she 
would have preferred to decline definitely, 

Florry junior answered the telephone, 
Dad was home, he announced unexpected- 
ly. Ursula wavered; she had never gone 
quite so far as this before. 

“Tell Dad that Mrs. Halley is very 
anxious to have me stay for dinner,” she 
said. That would bring Florry senior 
swiftly to the telephone. 

‘Dad says by all means to stay,” Florry 
junior presently reported innocently, 
“Mother, can I go over to Ruddy’s? 
Can I?” 

“Dad said what?” 

‘By all means to stay,” the little boy’s 
voice repeated encouragingly. ‘‘ Mother—” 

Ursula clicked the receiver a moment 
later a little dazedly. Her report was 
received with great enthusiasm by the 
Halleys, and much hilarity and feasting 
and reckless spending of money com- 
menced almost immediately. A reserved 
table close to the dancers for dinner, the 
limousine, the best box in the theater—it 
was all very dazzling, or at least she knew 
it should have been. But she felt, with 
bitter resentment against Florry, that his 
ridiculous attitude had somehow drained 
all-the pleasure from ‘it’ His unreason- 
ableness had put her in the wrong and 
tobbed this most gratifying experience, 
with the richest and most socially prom- 
inent persons of her acquantance, of its 
charm. 

They were late getting 
home—the Halleys, and 
René, and _ herself, but 
even at one o’clock, hos- 
pitality demanded that 
they should stream joy- 
ously and not too noise 
lessly into her spotless 
kitchen for cheese and 
cold beef and ginger ale. 
Ursula was tired and hor 
ribly conscious of the 
racket and disorder they 
were creating, but 
carried her duties as-host- 
ess as well as she could. 

When their motor had 
flashed away down the 
drive again into the dark 
night, she noiselessly straightened the 
kitchen. To have René Marchand and the 
Geddes Halleys jinformally cutting bread 
and opening bottles here would have seemed 
a dazzling flight of imagination, a lew 
years ago, but somehow the reality seemed 
rather flat tonight. René was nice enough, 
but certainly Geddes Halley was pretty 
reckless in what he said, in the stories he 
told. Grace Halley, Ursula frankly didn’t 
like—an idle, extravagant, oddly coarse 
woman, despite her dainty prettiness, and 
her perfect horsemanship and liquid 
French, and her (Continued on page 99) 
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“You propose,” said the doctor, “‘to dance—in that crowd—next Saturday after- 
roon ai.devening?”’ ‘Well, yes.” Ursula opened her mouth as if she would 
add scmething to the bald statement, but thought better of it and was silent. ‘‘I 
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ask you, as a special favor to me, to decline,” Florrance Ingersoll said quietly 





The titmice above have just left the old 
home for the first time. The end birds 
are the parents, who would not trust the 
children to make the first trip alone. 
The chickadees at the right were all 
hatched in the same nest and ate at 
the. same-table. Getting the wcrms 
for. the table is a problem in the 
H. C. L., but chickadees don’t worry 


Just as your baby 
will accept a 
tempting bit from 
a stranger, so will 
a baby wren. The 
offer in this « 

was the photog 
rapher’s ruse to 
get the babies to 
look natural, for 
it is natural for 
a baby bird’s 
mouth to open 


Go to the 
BIRDS 


Photographs (copyrighted) by 
Wm. L. Finley and H. T. Bohlman 


OLOMON made a mistake: no « ants to be like 


an ant, which may have wisdom, but is stepped on 
stef ! 


none the less. If he was speaking for the ages, he should 
have directed man to the bird, whose flight is an inshira. 
tion, whose cunning a marvel, whose beauty a joy. 8 
no life that comes under the daily observation of man i: 
there so much worthy of emulation. The bird knows the 
law that he who would live must work, and keeps it; in 
its world none are fed but the young. It knows that 


The disagreement 
above is not over 
who got the last 
worm, but who 
will get the next 
one. The king- 
fishers, whose 
home is in a mud- 
bank at the end 
of the stick, are 
waiting for moth- 
er with a dinnef 
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It’s always dinner time in 
bid-land, so these nestlings 
ofaredwing blackbird arc not 
to be criticised for mistaking 
the movement of the photog- 
tapher for the mother com- 
ing home with a dinner 
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If a family’s manners are re- 
vealed at the dinner table, it is 
not fair to these chickadees to 
compare them with those on the 
other page. The mother is hang- 
ing below the pole until she can 
decide which one gets the worm. 
It is eesy to tell which one wants 
it. The humming-birds at the 
right aie waiting for their 
dinner, one of the last at home 


were to consider the 
bird and _ become 
wise in all its ways, 
there would be in all 
the land no slacker, 
no profiteer, no bol- 
shevik, ' no * divorce 
court. There would 
be in all the land 
more joy, more food, 
more charity, which, 
being interpreted, 1s 
love. Go to the birds 
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The four gaping mouths of 
the redwing blackbirds would 
seem to present a problem to 
the bird mother, but that the 
mother knows which baby’s 
turn is next is proved by a 
photograph of this yellow- 
throated warbler, which shows 
her reaching over the first 
baby and feeding the second 


These baby bank swallcws have done just what 
the photographer hoped they would do when he 
put the stick under their front door in the mud 
bank—taken a place in the sun. And the little 
vireos, finding the home getting too small for 
them, have taken the first step up in os world 
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“T was about to remark,” said Bakkus, ‘‘when you interrupted me, that I wondered 
why a young Englishman of obviously decent upbringing should be pursuing this con- 
tem-tible form of livelihood?” “I beg your pardon?” said Andrew. Bakkus re- 
peated his words and added, “It is beneath the dignity of one made in God’s image”’ 
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KISS may mean either very 

much or very little. There are 

maidens to whom it signifies a 

life’s consecration. There are 
men whose blood it fires with burning pas- 
sion. It may be the very devil of a thing, 
leading to two or three dozen honorably 
born grandchildren, or to suicide, or to 
celibate addiction to cats, or to eugenic 
propaganda, or to perpetual crépe and the 
boredom of a community, or to the fate of 
Abelard, or to the Fall of Troy, or to the 
proud destiny of a William the Conqueror. 
Irepeat that it is a ticklish thing to go and 
meddle with it without due consideration, 
and in some cases consideration only in- 
creases the fortuity of its results. Volumes 
could be written on it. 

If you think the kiss exchanged be- 
tween Andrew and Elodie had any such 
immediate sentimental or tragica] or heroic 
consequences, you are mistaken. Andrew 
responded with all the grace in the world 
to the invitation. It was a pleasant and 
refreshing act. He was grateful for ‘her: 
companionship, her sympathy, and her 
inspired counsel. She carried off her frank 
comradeship with such an air of vigilant 
innocence that he suffered no temptations 
of an easy conquest. You may put him 
down for an insensible young egoist. Put 
him down for what you will, his embrace 
was but gratefully fraternal. 

As for Elodie, she walked along carelessly 
beside him to the door of her hotel, a hostel- 
ty possibly a shade more poverty-stricken, 
in a flag-paved by-street a trifle staler- 
smelling than his own, and there put out a 
friendly hand of dismissal. 

“We shall write to each other?” 

“It is agreed.” 

‘Alors, au revoir.” 

“Au revoir, Elodie, et merci.” 

And that was the end of it. Andrew 
went back to Paris by the first train in the 
morning, and Elodie continued to dance in 
Avignon. 

If they had maintained, as they vaguely 
promised, an intimate correspondence, it 
might have developed, according to the 
laws of the interchange of sentiment be- 
tween the young and candid souls, into a 
teciprocal expression of the fervid state 
Which the kiss failed to produce. But to 
the gods it seemed otherwise. Andrew 
Wrote, as in grateful duty bound. He 
Wrote again. If she had replied, he would 
have written a third time, but as there are 
lew things more discouraging than a one- 
sided correspondence, he held his hand. 
He felt a touch of disappointment. She 
Was such a friendly little creature, with a 
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LL the world loves a vagabond, 
and when that vagabond also 
becomes a lover—then William J. 
Locke, who writes of the best be- 
loved vagabcnds in all fiction, scores 
another of his long list of successes. 
Andrew Lackaday was a brigadier- 
general before he became a lover, and 
before he was a brigadier-general he 
was something else, something he 
dared not tell the Lady Auriol Dayne. 
Before the war he earned his living 
in the grotesque trappings of a clown 
—Petit Patou, thc long man in the 
green tights. The story of his rise 
from the circus to the favor of the 
Lady Auriol is being told in this in- 
stalment—and with it enters Elodie 
the companion of his vagabondage 


sagacious little head on her shoulders, and 
she had forgotten him. He shrugged 
philosophic shoulders. After all, why 
should she trouble he rself further with so 
dull a dog? 

Man-like, he did no t realize the difficul- 
ties that beset even a sagacious-headed 
daughter of song and dance in the matter 
of literary composition, and the temptation 
to postpone from day to day the grappling 
with them until the original impulse has 
spent itself through sheer procrastination. 
It is all very well to say that a letter is an 
easy thing to write when letter-writing is a 
daily habit and you have writing materials 
and table all comfortably to hand. But 
when, like Elodie, you would have to go 
into a shop and buy a bottle of ink and a 
pen and paper and envelops and take them 
up to a tiny hotel bedroom shared with an 
untidy, space-usurping colleague; or when 
you would have to sit at a café table and 
write under the eyes of a not-the-least- 
little-bit-discreet companion—for even the 
emancipated daughters of song and dance 
can not, in modesty, show themselves 
at cafés alone; or when you have to 
stand up in a_ post-office with a furious 
person behind you who wants to send a 
telegram, Elodie’s invariable habit when 
she corresponded on the back of a picture 
postcard with her mother; when, in fact, 
you have before you the unprecedented 
task of writing a letter— picture postcards 
being out of the question—and a letter 
whose flawlessness of expression is pre- 
scribed by your vanity or, better, by your 
nice little self-esteem, and you are con- 
fronted by such conditions as are above 
catalogued, human frailty may be pardoned 
for giving it up in despair. 

With this apology for Elodie’s unrespon- 
siveness, conscientiously recorded later by 








Andrew Lackaday, we shall now proceed. 
The fact remains that they faded pleas- 
antly and even regretlessly from each 
other’s lives. 

There now follow some years, in Lacka- 
day’s career, of high endeavor and fierce 
struggle. He has taken to heart Elodie’s 
suggestion of the exploitation of his phys- 
ical idiosyncrasy. He seeks for a formula. 
In the meanwnile he gains his livelihood as 
he can. His powers of mimicry stand him 
in good stead. In the outlying café-con- 
certs of Paris, unknown to fashion or the 
foreigner, he gives imitations of popular 
idols from Le Bargy to Polin. He con- 
jures, he juggles, he plays selections from 
Carmen and Cavalleria Rusticana on a 
fiddle made out of a cigar box and a broom- 
handle. Away from his imitations he tries 
to make the most of his grotesque figure. 
He invents eccentric costumes. His 
sleeves reach no further than just below 
his elbows; his trouser hems flick and reach 
his calves. He wears, inveterate tradition 
of the circus clown, a ridiculously little, 
hard, felt hat. He paints his nose red and 
extends his grin from ear to ear. He racks 
his brain to invent novelties in manual 
dexterity. For hours a day he practises 
his tricks. On the dissolution of the 
Cirque Rocambeau, where as “Auguste” 
he had been practically anonymous, he had 
unimaginatively adopted the professional 
name of Andrew-André. He is. still 
Andrew-André. 

During this period we see him a serious 
youth, absorbed in his profession, striving 
toward success, not for the sake of its 
rewards in luxurious living, but for the 
stamp that it gives to efficiency. The 
famous mountebank of Notre Dame did 
not juggle with greater fervor. Here and 
there a woman crosses his path, lingers a 
little, and goes her way. Not that he is 
insensible to female charms, for he up- 
braids himself for oversusceptibility. But 
it seems that from the atavistic source 
whence he inherited his beautiful hands 
there survived in him an instinct which 
craved in woman the indefinaple quality 
he could never meet, the quality which 
was common to Mélisande and Phédre and 
Rosalind and Fédora and the child-wife of 
David Copperfield. It is, as 1 have indi- 
cated, the ladies who bid him bon soir. 
Sometimes he mourns for a day or two; 
more often he laughs, welcoming regained 
freedom. None touches his heart. Of 
men, he has acquaintances in plenty, with 
whom he lives on terms of good comrade- 
ship, but he has scarcely an intimate. 

At last he makes a friend—an English- 









man, Horatio Bakkus—and_ this 
friendship marks a turning-point 
in his history. 

They met at a café-concert in 
Montmartre, which, like many of 
its kind, had an ephemeral existence 
—the nearest, incidentally, to the 
real Paris to which Andrew Lacka- 
day had attained. 

Lackaday and Bakkus bumped 
into each other on their first night, 
at the stage-door. Each politely 
gave way to the other. They 
walked on together and turned 
down the Rue Pigalle and, striking 
off reached the Grands Boulevards. 
The Brasserie Tourtel enticed them. 
They entered and sat down to a 
modest supper, sandwiches and 
brown beer. 

“T wish,” said Andrew, “you 
would do me the pleasure to speak 
English with me.” 

“Why?” cried the other. 
my French so villainous?” 

“By no means,” said Andrew, 

“but I am an Englishman.” 

“Then how the devil do you 
manage to talk both languages like 
a Frenchman?” 

“Why? Is my English then so 
villainous?” He mimicked him 
perfectly. 

Horatio Bakkus laughed. 
“Young man,” said he, ‘“‘I wish I 
had your gift.” 

“And I yours.” 

“Tt’s the rottenest gift a man 

can be born with,” cried the other 
with startling vindictiveness. ‘It 
turns him into an idle, sentimental, 
hypocritical, and dissolute hound. 
If I hadn’t been cursed young with 
a voice like a cherub, I should pos- 
sibly be on the same affable terms 
with the Almighty as my brother, 
the Archdeacon, or profitably par- 
alyzing the intellects of the young 
like my brother, the Preparatory 
Schoolmaster.”” 

I's was a lean and rusty man 
of forty, with long, black hair 
brushed back over his forehead, 
and cadaverous cheeks and a long 
upper lip which all the shaving in 
the world could not redeem for the 
blue shade of the strong, thfck 
beard which at midnight showed 
almost black. But for his black, mocking 
eyes, he might have been taken for the 
seedy provincial tragedian of the old 
school. “Young man—”’ said he. 

“My name,” said Andrew, “is Lacka- 
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\nd you don’t like people to be familiar 

and take liberties.” 

Andre, t the ironical glance. “That 
is so,” said uietly. 

“Then, Mr. Lackaday 

“You can omit the ‘Mr.’ ” said Andrew, 
“if you care to do so.’ 

‘““You’re more English ¢] 
smiled Horatio Bakkus. 

“I’m proud that you should say so,” 
replied And ; 
i “I was about to remark,” said Bakkus, 

when you inte: ed me, that I won- 
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1an I thought, 


“Pardon, moxsieur,’ 


dered why a young Englishman of obvi- 
ously decent upbringing should be pursuing 
this contemptible form of livelihood.” 

“TI beg your pardon?” said Andrew, 
pausing in the act of conveying to his 
mouth a morsel of sandwich. He was 
puzzled; comrades down on their luck had 
cursed the profession for a sale métier and 
had wished they were road sweepers, but 
he had never heard it called contemptible. 
It was a totally new conception. 

Bakkus repeated his words and added: 
“Tt is below the dignity of one made in 
God’s image.” 

“T am afraid I do not agree with you,” 
replied Andrew stiffly. ‘I was born in the 
profession and honorably bred in it, and I 
have known no other and do not wish to 
know any other.” 


said a voice. 
face and form became vaguely familiar. 


Andrew looked up and saw the woraa 
He had seen her somewhere. 


““You were born an imitator? It seems 
rather a narrow scheme of life.” 

“T was born in a circus, and whatever 
could be learned in a circus I was taugat. 
It was, as you have guessed, a decent up- 
bringing. By gum, it was!” he added with 
sudden heat. 

“And you’re proud of it ; 

“T don’t see that I’ve got anything else 
to be proud of,” said Andrew. __ 

“And you must be proud of some 
thing?” pe 4 

“Tf not, you had better be dead,” said 
Andrew. : 

“Ah!” said Bakkus, and went on with 
his supper. a 

Andrew, who had hitherto held himself 
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on the defensive against impertinence -_ 
was disposed to dislike the cynical attitude 
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whe had followed him. “Madame?” said he. 


You have had a great misfortune, monsieur?”’ 


of his new acquaintance, felt himself sud- 
denly disarmed by this “Ah!” Perhaps he 
had dealt too cruel a blow at the disillu- 
sioned owner of the pretty little tenor 
voice in which he could not take very much 
pride. 

: Bakkus broke a silence by remarking: 
T envy you your young enthusiasm. 
You don’t think it better we were all 
dead?” 

“I should think not!” cried Andrew. 

Bakkus took a sip of beer and regarded 
Im with his mocking eyes. ‘And you’d 
Sooner keep on throwing up three balls in 
the air for the rest of your natural life than 
Just be comfortably dead? I should like to 
how your ideas on the point. What’s the 
good ot it all? Supposing you’re the most 
Wonderful expert that ever lived—sup- 


And as he said it, the woman’s 
“That is true, madame”’ 


posing you could keep up fifty balls in the 
air at the same time and could balance fifty 
billiard cues, one on top of another, on your 
nose—what’s the good of it?” 

Andrew rubbed his head. Such prob- 
lems had never occurred to him. Old Ben 
Flint’s philosophy, literally pounded into 
him, at times, with a solid and well-de- 
served paternal cuff, could be summed up 
in the eternal diction: ‘That which thou 
hast to do, do it with all thy might.” It 
was the beginning and end of his rule of 
life. He never looked, or thought of look- 
ing, further. And now came this Schopen- 
hauerian with his question, “What’s the 
good of it?” 

“T suppose I’m an artist, in my way,” 
he replied modestly. 

“Artist?” Bakkus laughed derisively. 


“Pardon me, but you don’t know 
what the word means. An artist 
interprets nature in concrete terms 
of emotion, in words, in color, in 
sound, in stone. 1 don’t say that 
he deserves to live. I could prove 
to you, if I had time, that Michael 
Angelo and Dante and Beethoven 
were the curses of humanity, much 
better dead. But, anyhow, they 
were artists. Even I, with my tin- 
pot voice, singing ‘Annie Laurie’ 
and ‘The Sands of Dee’ and such 
like claptrap which brings a lump 
in the throat of the grocer and his 
wife, am an artist. But you, my 
dear fellow, with your fifty billiard 
cues on top of your nose? There’s 
a devil of a lot of skill about it, of 
course, but nothing artistic. It 
means nothing.” 

“Vet if I could perform the 
feat,” said Andrew, “thousands 
and thousands of people would 
come to see me, more likely a 
million.” 

“No doubt. But what would 
be the good of it, when you had 
done it and they had seen it? 
Sheer waste of half your lifetime 
and a million hours on the part of 
the public, which is over forty 
thousand days, which is over a 
hundred years. Fancy a century 
of the world’s energy wasted in 
seeing you balance billiard cues on 
the end of your nose.” 

Andrew reflected for a long 
time, his elbow on the café table, 
his hand covering his eyes. There 
must surely be some fallacy in this 
remorseless argument which re- 
duced his life’s work to almost 
criminal futility. At last light 
reached him. He held out his 
other hand and raised his head. 
“‘Attendez. I must say in French 
what has come into my mind. 
Surely I am an artist according to 
your definition. [ interpret nature, 
the marvelous human mechanism, 
in terms of emotion—the emotion 
of wonder. The balance of fifty 
billiard cues gives the million 
people the same catch at the throat 
as the song or the picture, and 
they lose themselves for an hour in 
a new revelation of the possibilities 

of existence, and so I save the world a 
hundred years of the sorrow and care of 
life.” 

Bakkus looked at him approvingly. 
“Good!” said he. “Very good! Thank 
God, I’ve at last come across a man with a 
brain that isn’t atrophied for want of use! 
I love talking for talking’s sake, good talk. 
Don’t you?” 

“T can not say that [ do,” replied An- 
drew honestly; “I have never thought 
of it.” 

“But you must, my dear Lackaday. 
You have no idea how it stimulates your 
intellect. It crystallizes your own vague 
ideas and sends you away with comforting 
conviction of what a fool the other fellow 
is. It’s the cheapest recreation in the 
world—when you can get it. And it doesn’t 
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matter whether you’re in purple and fine 
linen, or in rags, or in the greasy dress suit 
of a café-concert singer.” He beckoned the 
waiter. “Shall we go?” 

They parted outside and went their 
respective ways. The next night they 
again supped together, and the night after 
that, until it became a regular habit. In 
his long talks with the idle and cynical 
tenor, Andrew learned many things. 

Now, parenthetically, certain facts in 
the previous career of Andrew Lackaday 
have to be noted. Madame Flint had 
brought him up nominally in the Roman 
Catholic faith, which, owing to his peri- 
patetic existence, was a very nebulous 
affair without much real meaning. Ben 
Flint, taking more pains, had reared him 
in a sturdy Lancastershire fear of God and 
duty toward his neighbor and duty toward 
himself, and had given him the Golden 
Rule above mentioned. Ben had also seen 
to his elementary education for the four- 
teen impressionable years during which he 
was the arbiter of young Andrew’s destiny, 
and never for an hour had allowed him to 
forget that he was an Englishman. That 
Andrew should talk French, his stepmother 
tongue, to all the outside world was a mat- 
ter of necessity, but if he addressed a word 
of French to Ben Flint, there was the 
devil to pay. And if he picked up from 
the English stable hands vulgarisms and 
debased vowel sounds, Ben Flint had the 
genius to compel their rejection. 

“My father,” writes Lackaday—for as 
such he always regarded Ben Flint—‘‘ was 
the most remarkable man I have ever 
known. That he loved me with his whole 
nature I never doubted, and I worshipped 
the ground on which he trod. But he was 
remorseless in his enforcement of obedi- 
ence. Looking back, I am lost in wonder 
at his achievement.” 

Still, even Ben Flint could 
not do everything. The 
eternal precepts of morality, 
the colloquial practise of Eng- 
lish speech, the ineradicable 
principles of English birth and 
patriotism, the elementary 
though thorough French edu- 
cation, the intensive physical 
training in all phases of circus 
life took every hour that Ben 
Flint could spare from his 
strenuous professional career 
as a vagabond circus clown. I, 
who knew Ben Flint and 
drank of his wisdom gained in 
many lands, have been dis- 
posed to wonder why he did 
not empty it to broaden the 
intellectual and esthetic hori- 
zon of his adopted son. But 
on thinking over the matter, 
how could he? He had spent 
all his time in filling up the boy 
with essentials. Just at the 
ti hen Andrew might have 
pro. by the strong, rough 
intellectuclity that had so 
greatly attracted me as a 
young man, i Flint died. 
In the realm of gymnasts, 
jugglers, circus riders, dan- 
in which Andrew had 
thenceforward found his be- 
ing, there was no one to re- 
place the mellow old English 
clown who traveled around 
with Stern and Montaigre 


cers 





The Mountebank 


and Shakespeare and Bunyan and the 
Bible as the only books of his permaneat 
library. Such knowledge as he possessed 
of the myriad activities of the great world 
outside his professional circle, he had 
picked up in aimless and desultory read- 
ing. 

In Horatio Bakkus, therefore, Andrew 
met for the first time a human being inter- 
ested in the intellectual aspect of life; one 
who advanced outrageous propositions just 
for the joy of supporting them and refuting 
counter-arguments; one, in fact, who, to his 
initial amazement, could juggle with 
ideas as he juggled with concrete objects. 
In this companionship he found an un- 
known stimulus. He would bid his friend 
adieu and go away, his brain catching 
feverishly at elusive theories and new con- 
ceptions. Sometimes he went off thrilled 
with a sense of intellectual triump. He 
had beaten his adversary. He had main- 
tained his simple moral faith against in- 
genious sophistry. He realized himself as 
a thinking being, impelled: by a new force 
to furnish himself with satisfying reasons 
for conduct. It was through Horatio Bak- 
kus that he discovered the Venus of Milo 
and Marcus Aurelius and the Longchamps 
races: 2 + 

From the last he derived the most im- 
mediate benefit. They went to Long- 
champs humbly, on foot, mingling with tae 
Paris crowd. For them no tickets for 
stands, lawn, or enclosure. The far-off, 
gaily-dressed crowd in these exclusive de- 
mesnes shimmered before Andrew’s vision 
as remote as some radiant planetary choir. 
The stir on the field, however, excited 
him. The sun shone through a clear air 
on this late meeting of the season, invest- 
ing it with an air of innocent holiday 
gaiety which stultified Bakkus’s bleak 
description. And Andrew’s great heig‘it 
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Just a Least Little Bit af One 


ANCY thought you got 

what you wanted merely 
by asking for it, and she asked 
and asked and asked until a 
rose she demanded proved to 
be a thorn stuck right through 
her marriage bond. Her story 
is told in a most entertaining 
way in “More Stately Man- 
sions,” a new serial by Ben 
Ames Williams, which will be 
printed in three long instal- 
ments, beginning in September 
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overtopping the crowd affor. 
view of the course. 

Bakkus came steeped in | 
confidently prophetic. To th. 
of Andrew he ran through 1) 
each race, analyzing their 
marizing their form, and pi: 
certainties with an esoteric 
rived from dark and mys: 
Andrew followed him to th, 
Pari Mutuel, and bettiny 
franc piece on each of the 
found Bakkus infallible But on looking 
down the list of entries for the great ra : 
of the day, he was startled to find a an 
which he had only once met with before 
and which he had all but forgotten. It was 
“Elodie.” 

_ “My friend,” said Bakkus, “now is the 
time to make a bold bid for a sure fortune 
There is a horse called Goffredo who . 
quoted in the sacred inner ring of those wao 
know at 8 tor. I have information, with- 
held from this poor rabble, that he will win 
and that he will come out at about 15 tor 
I shall, therefore, invest my five louis in the 
certain hope of seventy-five beautiful gold- 
en coins clinking into my hand. Come 
thou and do likewise.”’ 

“T’m going to back 
Andrew. 

Bakkus stared at him. “Elodie—that 
ambulatory assemblage of cat’s-meat! 
Why, she has never been placed in a race 
in her life. Look at her—” He pulled 
Andrew as near the railings as they could 
get and soon picked her out of the eight or 
nine cantering down the straight—a sleek, 
mild, contented bay whose ambling gen- 
tleness was greeted with a murmur of 
derision. ‘‘Did you ever see such a cow?” 

“T like the look of her,” said Andrew. 

“Why—in the name of—” 

“Sh2 looks as if she would be kind to 
children,” replied Andrew. 

They rushed quickly to the 
Pari Mutuel. Bakkus paid 
his five louis for his Goffredo 
ticket. He turned to seek 
Andrew, but Andrew had 
gone. In a moment or two 
they met among the scurrying 
swarm about the booths. 

“What have you done?” 

“T’ve put a louis on Elodie,” 
said Andrew. 

They paid a franc apiece for 
a stand on a_ bench and 
watched as much of the race 
as they could see. Bakkus 
forgot to share his glass 
with Andrew, who caught 
now and then an _ uncom 
prehending sight of colored 
dots on moving objects and 
gaped in equally uncompre 
hending bewilderment whet 
the racing streak _ flashed 
home up the straight. 4 
strange cry, not of gladnes 
but of wonder, burst from the 
great crowd. Andrew ture 
to Bakkus, who with glasse 
lowered was looking at him 
with hollow eyes from which 
the mockery had fled. im 

“What’s the matter: 
asked Andrew. 

“The matter? Your col 
founded nightmare has wo 
Why the devil couldn’t y# 
have (Continued on page 198) 
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Elodie,” 

} for vers *. Ned “Pie- United States Army does any traveling 
re ym _ aye hays he tight. a gaye yr ecards in the years immediately before it, there 
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MARY H. NORTHEND 


At the top of the page, in a rocky niche beside the path, a 
stone bench proffers hospitality and appears almost as 
much a product of nature as the branches swaying overhead 


Every garden needs a shelter, and the broad-roofed type 
above illustrated is especially desirable where the natural 


shade is limited. The open sides afford an ample view 
40 


BEAUTY SPOTS 
in the Garden 


By 


Mary Harrod Northend 


adequately furnished. Included in its plan should 

be shady retreats to afford relief from the glare 
and heat of midsummer, inviting benches or chairs 9 
stationed that on cool days, or in the early morning, 
one may bask in the sunshine, and one or more tables 
for work, books, or refreshments. 

For gardens of an informal character, whether large or 
small, the most satisfying type of furniture is that which 
is made to seem an integral part of its surroundings. A 
particularly successful example is the stone bench illus 
trated above. Asimple, rough-hewn slab of granite, 
placed in a rock-paved recess in the old stone wall an¢ 
surrounded by vines and shrubbery, it appears almost as 
much a product of nature as the trees whose branches 
sway overhead. A similar impression is produced by 
rustic chairs and tables of hickory, cedar, and other 
natural woods. When conveniently grouped in the shade 
of a tree, hedge, or windbreak of shrubbery, they seem 
almost to have sprung from the soil, and they have the 
additional merit of being practically indestructible. 

In strong contrast, but none the less attractive and 
durable, is the beautifully finished, white enameled furnl- 
ture originated in Europe (Continued on pace 197) 


“4 \HE loveliest garden is but half complete unless itis 
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A picturesque feature of the garden above is the white-painted, 
trellised gateway which pierces the vine-clad lattice fence and per- 
mits a fascinating glimpse of emerald lawns and shaded vistas 


A well-planned rockery is an attractive feature in any garden, 
especially when, as below, it has been used to border a winding 
path that discloses some new secret of enchantment at every step 
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PHOTOGHAPHIC ABT C. RPURATION 


Heedless of changing seasons, the 
sun-dial diligently marks the si- 
lently fleeting hours. A similar 
pedestal may support a gazing ball 





FURNISHINGS 


and Ventilation for 


Shade 


Editor’s Note: The authoritative information 
presented in the following article was obtained 
through interviews with Mr. G. F. Belknap of the 
Aeroshade Company, Mr. A. C. Hough of the 
Hough Shade Corporation, and Mr. Jos. B. 
McTeigue of the McHugh Manufacturing Co. 


ROM its original status as a mere 
Fk architectural adornment to the 

house, the porch has become literally 
the summer home of a vast number of 
people who have awakened to the fact that 
sunshine, fresh air, and the sight and smell 
of growing things are wonderful tonics for 
tired minds and bodies. Accordingly, the 
family life is largely carried on out of 
doors during the warmer months, and the 
porch by turns is living-room, dining- 
room, sleeping-room, sewing-room, and 
nursery. 

In order to insure comfort at all hours of 
the day, and in stormy as well as pleasant 
weather, shades or awnings are a para- 
mount necessity. The porch must be 
screened from the intense glare of the sum- 
mer sun and protected from wind, rain, 
and prying eyes. At the same time a 
free circulation of air must be maintained, 
as the absence of adequate ventilation 
makes the atmosphere hot and stuffy. 

A popular method of securing the neces- 
sary protection is by the use of shades 
which may be rolled up or lowered to 
any desired point. One of the best 
types is made of wood slats or splints 
woven together with cords to form a 
flexible fabric. Splint shades of the 
highest grade are characterized by the 
superior quality and finish of the mate- 
rials and fixtures employed, and by ease 
and smoothness of operation—points 
which should be carefully considered 
in making a selection. The method of 
hanging has also been vastly improved. 
Permanent fixtures are mounted on the 
overhead beam of the porch, and the 
screen can be hung up or taken down 
alr ost instantly, and by one person. 

Ventilation is provided by the spac- 
ing of the slats. In one standard make 
of shade the slats are 
evenly spaced from top to 
bottom, allowing air to pass 
through the entire fabric, 
while in another there is 
at the top a special venti- 
lating section composed of 
narrow slats, widely spaced, 
to permit the egress of the 
hot air that rises to the 
roo{ of the porch. 

Another valuable asset 
possessed by shades of the 
best quality is a device 
which prevents blowing 
and flapping in the wind. 

Since they afford absolute 

Protection from glare is com- 
bined wit! ntilation in the 
splint shad hown in circle 
above. A nex ce makes 
them especially ea install 
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12. Each piece of furniture should be se- 
lected, first, to meet a definite need; sec- 
ond, to harmonize with its surroundings. 


13. The costliest furnishings lose much 
of their beauty when viewed against walls 
and floors of the wrong tones and colors. 


14. An effect of spaciousness can be pro- 
duced in a small house by the use of sim- 
ilar wall treatments in adjoining rooms. 


15. If the house is to be made a home, 
its furnishings must reflect the personal 
tastes and activities of its occupants, 


privacy without excluding the air, they 
also may be used to convert an ordinary 
living porch into a sleeping porch at night. 


The Selection of Awnings 


The selection of awnings for the porch 
is a somewhat more hazardous proceeding 
than that of choosing shades, because few 
purchasers are familiar with the technical 
points involved in their construction, and 
though awning manufacturers are legion, 
not all are equally to be relied upon. Un- 
less ordered. from a maker of established 
reputation, the awnings may prove to be of 


and DECORATIONS 


the Porch 


poor material, colored with non-fast dyes, 
and single-stitched instead of double. 
stitched, with cheap, black iron fittings 
which will soon become rusted and useless, 
Painted awning cloths are rapidly gain. 
ing favor on account of their smart appear. 
ance, cleanliness, and durability. A finer, 
stronger fabric is used for painting than for 
printing, and the paint fills the pores of the 
cloth, thus protecting it from the elements 
and presenting a smooth, non-absorbent 
surface that is washed clean by every rain- 
storm. The smaller cost of the printed 
fabrics is therefore offset by the longer 
service rendered by painted awnings. 
These also possess the desirable feature 
of enabling the purchaser to secure the 
precise color and shade required to har- 
monize with a given exterior. Duplex 
treatments are particularly satisfactory, 
the lining color being selected for restful- 
ness of effect or to match the predominat- 
ing hue of the porch furnishings, while the 
outside may either harmonize with, or 
present an agreeable contrast to, the facade 
or the trim of the building. An interesting 
example of this mode of treatment was 
afforded by a house of maple-gray stucco, 
whose awnings were painted a very dull 
gray-blue with a lining of heliotrope that 
matched the predominating color of 
the printed linen used to cushion the 
porch chairs. Dull blue awnings lined 
with green proved attractive on a brick 
house, and in another instance, where 
the building material was mottled 
buff brick, effective awnings were made 
of a painted fabric in black and terra 
cotta stripes with black-bound scallops 
and a buff lining. Green and white 
awnings are smart and_ cool-looking 
for houses built of limestone or faced 
with gray-white stucco. 

There are three methods of operating 
porch awnings, namely: with ropes 
and pulleys, with spring rollers, and 
with geared rollers, the cost advanc 
ing in the order named. The first 
method is unsuited to wide awnings, 

owing to their excessive 
weight. Spring rollers may 
be used for widths not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five feet. 
Beyond this the geared 
mechanism is the only 
practicable type. It 3 
controlled by a key and re- 
quires so little effort that 
even a child can operate It. 
Its fittings should be © 
bronze or brass, but for 
awnings of the other typé 
mentioned, galvanized iron 
fittings give reasonable 
satisfaction and may be 
used for economy’s sake. 


At the left appear awnings J 
painted fabric, whic! more 
durable than printed awning 
cloth and can be produced 
special order in any colors 
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Suddenly Milly Chester was happily alive to the beauty of the summer day, and in 


her heart was a glorious freedom. 
7 


MINDS 


The 


RS. CHESTER laid down the 
| fine-checked cloth with which 
e's she was polishing thin, glass 

finger-bowls in the kitchen of 
the Pine Tree Tea-Room with a sigh. 

“There!” she said half aloud. “I had 

a feeling in my bones yesterday—no, it 
was the day before, I guess—that I was in 
lor it. Ye-es,” she meditated, “‘I can 
Pretty much always tell when I’ve got a 
Moping spell coming on, though sometimes 
can’t. No, a good many times I can’t. 
It’sa pity it struck me today, though. I 


By Grace A. Croff 


Tllustrated by 


Maurice L. Bower 


ought not to feel so sauntering with Alice 
just setting out.’’ She paused and looked 
around the clean kitchen, pondering what 
to do next. 

Even now, though she was well on 
toward fifty, Mrs. Chester was a pretty 
woman. Her fair hair, which had never 
entirely yielded to her efforts to brush out 


“Let busy care a while forbear, 


of MILLY 


” she hummed 


its natural wave, and her mild blue eyes, 
with their odd trick of opening wide with 
surprise at ordinary happenings, added to 
a certain youthfulness suggested by her 
slight figure. Her real charm, however, 
lay in the sweet placidity of her manner, 
a charm which many of her neighbors 
missed because of the provoking way she 
had of holding up a conversation by coming 
to a full stop in the middle of a sentence. 
This habit, along with the natural drawl 
of her voice and her astonishing lack of 


concentration, particularly wore on the 
43 
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patience 
daughter. 

Now Mrs. Chester gathered up the 
wiping towel and contemplated its hem. 
“Goodness me,” she said, making an effort 
to rouse herself, ‘I must overcome this 
good-for-nothing feeling!” 

Then she rose and stepped to the door 
of the dining-room: “Alice,” she called in 
her deliberate way, ‘‘are you giving your- 
self time enough to get that train? You'd 
better make haste. I don’t want you 
should rush yourself to pieces on the road 
this hot morning.” 

“Don’t worry about me, mother. I’ve 
plenty of time.” Alice Chester’s voice, 
with its note of decision, came in s arp 
contrast to her mother’s. ‘‘Where are 
you? In the kitchen?” 

There was a sound of rustling skirts, and 
before Mrs. Chester could frame a reply, 
Alice hurried through the dining-room and 
brought up at the kitchen door. Standing 
there beside her mother, this model young 
proprietor of the Pine Tree Tea-Room, in 
her fresh linen dress, seemed the very 
personification of all that was direct and 
prosperous. Nothing in her looks or man- 
ner indicated that Alice Chester partook 
in the least of her mother’s deliberation. 
Now, in her straightforward way, she came 
directly to the point. 

“Mother, I’m sorry, but I have quite a 
few little things I shall have to leave for 
you to do,” she began. Then, catching the 
sigh that escaped Mrs. Chester, Alice 
paused. “Why, mother, don’t look so 
worried! It’s this dog-day weather that’s 
taking hold of you. Now if you can brace 
up to these odd jobs, you'll feel better. 
You won’t mind the weather half so 
much if you have your time comfortably 
filled.” 

“Ves,” remarked Mrs. Chester dryly, 
“T’ve heard you say that before, Alice. 
Have you written off what you want I 
should do? I’ve lost all. my gumption.” 
She drew her hand acress her forehead as if 
to brush away any tangible distractions. 

“‘T’ve put everything right here on this 
list,” returned Alice, unfolding a sheet of 
the tea-room’s bill paper. She 
gave a hurried glance at her 
wrist watch. ‘“‘I have just 
time enough to run over this 
with you.” 

“Are you going to eat your 
lunch with Joe Bailey?” asked 
Mrs. Chester irrelevantly. 

“T don’t know, really. I’ve 
such a lot of shopping, I doubt 
whether I'll have time for 
more than a bite at a counter. 

Now, mother, look here 

please!” Alice brought out a 

pencil from her bag and 

pointed with exactness to the 

items. “After I go, I want 

you to call up the Otis boys 

and have them come and roll 

the tenniscourt. Then you'll need to dress 
three fowls. You know the Croquet Club 
comes here for supper tomorrow, and I 
want those fowls to be kept in the cellar 
all day.” 

“I wonder,” pondered Mrs. Chester, 
“he w I came to forget to water the biddies 
this morning.”’ 

** Mother,” urged Alice, ‘“‘won’t you 
pay attention to this just a minute 
longer?” 


“Why, I am, 


of her thoroughly _ efficient 


, 


\lice, "responded Mrs. 


The Minds of Milly 


Chester in a tone of hurt surprise. “I 
heard every word you said.” 

“All right.” “Alice moved the pencil. 
“T’ve put down next that you’d better 
bake two or three cakes. In case you 
should have a good many people here for 
ice-cream and cake this afternoon, you 
don’t want torun short. And, mother, you 
just must dish out the ice-cream yourself. 
Hattie never gets the lid of the freezer 
down tight.” 

“Hattie hurt her thumb yesterday, 
when she was cutting the cat’s meat,” 
replied Mrs. Chester absently. 

“Well, anyway, you attend to the ice- 
cream,” insisted Alice, as she drew Mrs. 
Chester to the south window. ‘‘ Mother,” 
she went on, “the blackberries down by 
the seckel pear-tree must be picked today. 
They’re dead ripe. You and Hattie can 
run out right after dinner and get them. 
Then they'll be all ready for me to make 
jam of them tomorrow.” Alice turned 
from the window, and her keen eyes 
searched the kitchen. ‘‘I guess that’s all,” 
she said, laying the list on the table. With 
her ungloved hand she gathered up a 
number of the shining finger-bowls. 

“Oh, Alice, do run along,” protested her 
mother with a sigh. 

“Be sure and shut half the dininz-room 
blinds so the sun won’t fade the new wall- 
paper,” called back Alice from the front 
door. 

“You take time enough to eat your 
lunch properly,” admonised Mrs. Chester, 
but her remark was lost as Alice hastened 
down the steps. 

“She don’t take after my side of the 
house a bit,” ruminated Mrs. Chester, 
turning to her wiping again. ‘I can’t 
recollect either that any of her father’s 
folks had the awful amount of drive in ’em 
that Alice’s got.” 

She put down the last fnger-bow], and, 
sitting down by the table, she drew her 
list 6f duties toward her. But she did not 
read it. Instead, her gaze wandered out 
of the open window to the distant hills 
faintly outlined through the warm August 
haze. For days, now, she had been filled 


OVE is contrary, isn’t it? Some- 
times never will be turned from 


its purpose. That’s what made it 
possible for Miss Croff—a writer 
you will be delighted to meet—to 
tell this charming love story. 
Turn back a page and begin it 


with a terrible longing to go home. At 
times this homesickness had so overcome 
her that she had barely restrained kerself 
from leaving a half-baked cake in the 
oven, or a group of unserved guests on the 
porch, and making her way up the old 
Maynard road to her beloved cottage. She 
was hungry for a glimpse of her old neigh- 
bors. She was more hungry still for the 
sight of her own things. She missed her 
plants; she missed her own pantry with its 
extra wide shelves. She longed desperately 


for her stuffed white owl. Nevcr in all he 
life had she been away from honie so 
nor would she have been now, if she had 
been able to resist Alice’s ambition fop 4 
tea-room. Mrs. Chester had long ago dig 
covered that she was too slow to cope With 
her daughter. While she was pondering 
the why and wherefore of doing somethj 
Alice had it accomplished. Alice, though 
she did not mean to be hard on her mothe 
yet saw no reason why Mrs. Chester should 
not fit herself into her own useful schemeof 
things. The girl simply could not wait for 
her mother to make up her mind, 0 ghe 
made it up for her. It had never occurped 
to Alice Chester that the worm might 
turn. That time was perilously near a 
hand. The moping spell had been its 
harbinger. 

For two days, now, Milly Chester had 
loitered over her work to the tune of anol 
school song: 

“Oh, come, come away, from labor now 
reposing! 
Let busy care a while forbear, 
Oh come, come away!” 

The song had kept running in her head 
with curious persistency, and this morning 
it reminded her that her school reunion 
must be approaching, for already it was the 
middle of August. She was more homesick 
than ever. Then gradually it dawned upon 
her that here at last was so legitimate an 
excuse for taking a little time off, that 
Alice of necessity did not need to be told. 
Besides, trade did not usually begin till 
afternoon. 

“T haven’t had my nose out of this place 
all summer long,” Mrs. Chester excused 
herself, as she rose from the table. “1 
have a perfect right to find out when my 
school reunion comes, I should think.” 

Still sne hesitated. She had never before 
wilfully turned her back on her duty, and 
the thought of her own rashness almost 
staggered her. On the floor above, Hattie, 
the little high schocl girl who came daily to 
help at the tea-room, tripped about as she 
made the beds. There was no one to up 
braid Milly Chester. 

“T just will go over home,” she said 

aloud, mustering her courage. 
With that, she took off ber 
apron, tucked the list into the 
pocket of her dress, and tock 
down ker sunbonnet. At the 
foot of the front stairs ste 
called to Hattie: 

“T am going over home {ct 
alittle, Hattie. Iwant tofnd 
out about my school reunion. 
Can you keep house like a 
good girl till I come back— 
or,” she was filled with mis 
givings, “don’t you think you 
can?” 

Hattie skipped to the head 
of the stairs. ‘Ob, yes,” ske 
cried, “but you ought to take 
your sunshade; it’s awit 

hot in the sun.” 

“My honnet’s pretty wide,” replied Mrs. 
Chester. “I shall not be gone long. If you 
want me, vou just ring the old bell! besice 
the light stand in my bedroom. You krow 
the one I mean?” 

“Ves, I know,” laughed Eattie. 
over it this morning. Come back 
I’ll miss you,” she called as Mrs. Chester 
closed the front door. a 

“T declare, I hope the dear child w# 
pokeewhile I’m gone,” thought Mrs. Che 
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AT length an odd smile crept over Milly’s face. 


rou color-blind?” . ! 
I kane and ready,” Milly’s calm voice went on. 
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ter guiltily. “If only Alice wouldn’t work 
every waking minute! My patience, she’d 
have a fit if she thought 1 was running off 
so-fashion.” 

Milly Chester had reached the end of 
the driveway, and she turned her steps 
toward the Maynard road. “Oh, come, 
come away,” she hummed involuntarily. 
The morning breeze blew fresh upon her 
ctheek; she pushed back her bonnet and 
lifted her head. Suddenly she was happily 
alive to the beauty of the summer day, and 
in her soul was a glorious freedom. 

All her life Milly Chester had lived in 
uninterrupted tranquility in a quaint yel- 
low house which her grandfather had built 
on the Maynard road. Here she ordered 
her life to suit herself, and the very passing 


The Minds of Milly 


of those quiet years had wrought peace 
into her soul. She could not grasp the fact 
that Alice, with her college education and 
the tidy sum left her by her thrifty father, 
could be so discontented. Mrs. Chester 
did not dream that her daughier’s uneasi- 
ness arose from ambition to. spread her wings 
beyond the confines of the yellow sottage. 
From her childhood days Alice had been 
ambitious, but after her first teaching she 
had been seized with an overweening desire 
for making money. She could not endure 
the summer months of vacation, nor could 
she understand her mother’s content with 
the long, still hours on her front veranda, 
looking out upon sloping meadows of grass 
with low hills on the distant horizon. In 
spite of Mrs. Chester’s vague distress over 


“Oh, Asa, which is my owl—which 
is it?’ Mhully gazed in desperation 
from one to the other of the glassy- 
eyed birds, then burst into tears 


the growing uneasiness of } 
she had never imagined a ch:nge in the, 
life. Change was the iast 1 ing in th 
world she liked to think of. Change, to sg 
meant being upset. She refuse to let her 
mind run in such disagreeabl: channels, 
' This year, however, a crisis had come 
In the early winter Mrs. Chester’s unck 
old Winslow Hemenway, had died. f, 
had lived for years in a big house a quarter 
of a mile away, on the main road, which 
had become a great thoroughfare for auto. 
mobiles. In his will he had left to Milly 
Chester his house and its furnishing; 
With her usual calm Mrs. Chester had a. 
cepted her acquisition and had announces 
to Alice that she believed she would make 
up her mind to sell the place.’ 

“T have all the taxes to pay that I care 
about,” she had remarked in her slow way. 
‘“‘And besides,” she had added, “TI don't 
want the care of that great ark.” 

Alice had said nothing. A new idea had 
suddenly taken possession of her, but she 
wanted time enough to be sure of herseli, 
Thus to Mrs. Chester, who had taken her 
daughter’s silence for approbation of her 
own opinion, the plan which Alice unfolded 
when she returned the next week-end from 
school fairly swept her off her feet. The 
old Hemenway house, Alice declared, was 
just the place for a tea-room. She would 
catch all the automobile people before 
t' 2y arrived in the village. She had even 
made up her mind to call it the Pine Tree 
Tea-Room, and she had sketched out a 
plan for remodeling the front of the house. 
Before Mrs. Chester could collect her 
thoughts, Alice had taken the key and gone 
over the whole house. She came back full 
of new schemes, which she laid before her 
mother all the evening. 

“ Aren’t you excited over the money we 
shall make?” Alice had cried in 
the midst of her planning. “Why, 
we couldn’t have a better location 
for trade!” 

“Vou tire me a little, telling me 
so many things at once,” Milly 
Chester had drawled. “What do 
you expect I should do with my 
place here?” 

“Why, shut it up for the sun- 
mer. You can come back after 
Labor Day,” Alice had waved her 
mother’s objection aside. “Or,” 
she had added, struck by a sudden 
inspiration, “I presume Asa Story 
would come here and live. He’ 
looking for a place, I hear, and 
he’d work the garden for you.” 

“Well, for pity sakes!” e& 
claimed Mrs. Chester somewhat 
nonplussed. 

For fifteen years Asa Story had 
been patiently courting Mill 
Chester, and she, though she really 
loved Asa, had never been pet 
suaded to make up her mind. Stil 
Asa persisted. He spent the long 
winter evenings beating Milly at 
numberless games of parchesl and, 
taking courage from his victories 
he put the question again and agai. 
Milly only went on with her losing 
game, sometimes encouraging he 
lover, sometimes snubbing hin 
with royal indifference. But with 
all her inexplicable treatment @ 
him Asa remained absolutely 
single-minded. And meanwhile 
the years (Continued on page 109 
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PHOTOS LY RADLEY AND MEKuiuk 


This story of things of beauty created 
in the long-ago days of our country 
should set every housewife searching 
her pantry shelves that not one of them 
may be lost. They form a link with rhe 
past that is a credit to their inheritors 


Old American Pressed Glass 


Carrick 


By 


THINK they are up on the highest 

shelf of the china closet, way, ’way 

back. Yes, I ain as sure as if I had 

seen them there myself, because that’s 
just where I have oftenest found the old 
pressed glass dishes that our grandmothers 
used and cherished when they first went to 
housekeeping—these cup-plates and cake 
plates and butter plates, these deep bowls 
and sugar bowls and creamers that col- 
lecting connoisseurs are now beginning to 
hunt for with such eagerness. Indeed, 
one dealer predicts that in fifteen years 
this American pressed glassware will be 
every bit as valuable as the delightful 
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Alice Van Leer 


old Waterford and Bristol that today 
tempt our tastes and empty our pocket- 
books so completely. That’s one reason 
why I am writing all this for you to read. 
I want you to rescue as much of this old 
glass as you can; I want you to keep 
what you’ve got! 

Please pay me the compliment of 
imitation; please go in search of these for- 
gotten, up-on-the-shelf treasures. When 
you’ve found them and taken them down, 
wash them in hot soap-suds with a dash 
of ammonia in the water and polish them 
with a soft cloth. Then put them on the 
table—dark mahogany shows up their 


gentle radiance very well—and stand of 


a little to look at them properly. Im 
sure that you will think them charmug 
that you will decide a few of them are eve 
beautiful, that most of them are quailty 
pretty, and that they all bear compalj 
with old gilt-banded or sprigged china in! 
way that modern cut glass, no matter how 
handsome or elaborate it is, can rot do. } 
never really like to use the word ** homey, 
though it was one of our beloved i 
March’s favorite adjectives of praise, bit 
old pressed glass has just this uality—# 
is intensely domestic, and I am sure that» 
the brown little (Continued on page 164 
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There is nothing 
prettier than this 
delightful old 
pressed glass to go 
with old sprigged or 
gold-band = china. 
The group of bowls 
and jars and glasses 
at the right, with 
classic simplicity of 
line and even clas- 
sic figures as decora- 
tion, dates back to 
1840—four - score 
years ago. The cup- 
plate below, known 
as the famous ‘‘ Log 
Cabin with Cider 
Barrel and Flag,” 
was stamped the 
year of the Harrison 
campaign, 13840 











These old sauce-dishes and butter-plates bear patterns as lacily 
delicate in their tracery as if they had been designed from snowflakes 


The three cup- 
plates at the left 
strcve to convey 
moral admonitions 
even at the table. 
*“‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,” 
reads the handled 
plate with the lion 
in the center. “A 
good mother makes 
a happy home,” 
reads the one at the 
right. Below is the 
cup-plate struck off 
to commemorate 
the inauguration of 
General Harrison. 
There is no doubt- 
ing the age of this 
plate—it is stamp- 
ed On it— 1841 





Polly Pratts Little Country Cousin 


By Sheila Young 
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The Wew Peoetrtics 


If you are a voter—your sex doesn’t count in the least—you will enjoy and profit 


by this keen and sparkling outline of what it means to add to our electorate 


several millions of seekers after good government. 
secretary of the Woman’s National Republican Congressional Committee 











ILLIONS for hogs, but not one 
cent for babies! That is the 
way it has sourded to women 
all these years, women, knock- 
ing gently at legislative gates witk petitions, 
resolutions, ard indirect influence. And 
then they have turned sadly away saying, 
“Why do men care so much more for pigs 
and cattle and boll weevils than they do 
for babies?” 

The answer is, they don’t. It is be- 

cause men do care for babies and homes 
that they are interested in hogs and cattle 
—at least, that is one of the reasons. It 
has always been father’s main job to 
“bring home the bacon,” and the better the 
conditions surrounding hogs and cattle and 
grain, the rore bacon he 
can bring home. This 
was his family duty as he 
saw it. And humanly 
enough, since running the 
government was also a 
side interest with father, 
it seemed alike good gov- 
ernment and good _busi- 
ness that, the state should 
help him along a bit. 
After all, why shouldn’t 
the government mitigate 
the curse of Adam along 
with its other functions? 
And the curse of Eve? 
Ah, that was a private 
matter! 

But a new kind of 
state has evolved. Gov- 
ernment has taken on a 
new functioning, and lo, 

a new politics is abroad 

in the land! The old 

ward heeler may not 

know it, nor the average 
citizen believe it, how- 

ever much he wants to! 
Nevertheless there is 
astir in the mass, mani- 
lesting itself in countless 

Ways, a new attitude to- 

ward government and a 

hew sense of the individ- | 
ual’s relation to it. Poli- 

lics has a bad reputa- 

tion. It has earned it honestly—or dis- 
honestly. By what prodigal wayward- 
ness the word has come to mean sordid 
self-secking, crooked private and public 
dealing, graft and bribery, pork barrel and 
Patronage, is not our present concern. . Aca- 
demically speaking, politics, a word full of 
dignity and worth, means ‘the science of 
government.”” As the practise of govern- 
ment, it shows signs of new life. 





bill. 


action on the bill. 


5, did nothing. 


greatest number. 





Stewart 


Mary 


By 


After all politics is oxly citizenship in 
action. If it is bad, then it is because too 
rrany bad people are at it—or too few good 
ones. The hopeful thing about the new 
politics is that such a lot of good people 
are getting busy as citizens who have 
never been busy before.. Thousands and 
tens of thousards of worren all over the 
country, suddenly and_ simultaneously, 
are alive to their duties and opportunities 
as voting citizens. ‘To be sure, all kinds of 
woren will vote and organize and agitate, 
cood, bad, and indifferent; and all kinds will 
do none of these things; but tke forces for 
good are augmented erorrously. Tkat is 
the thing that matters. Common sense 
and common justice, when active, are 





T the Senate hearing on the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Bill Miss Stewart made an eloquent 

and powerful plea for the passage of the bill, pointing 
her plea with a hint that was equal to a demand. 
Senator Ransdell caught the hint, acknowledged its 
pertinence, and remarked that the women of the 
nation have the power to force the passage of the 
It seems that the women will have to use that 
power, as Congress adjourned in June without taking 
The Senate committee reported 
it favorably, but too late to be voted on; the House 
committee, to which the bill was referred December 
Women have made maternal and 
infant welfare the first plank in their platform; the 
indifference to and neglect of their interests and 
wishes displayed by Congress, particularly by the 
House, suggest a line of action for election day—if 
the women who can and will vote mean business. 
Senator France said at the hearing that it is almost 
impossible to get welfare legislation through Congress. 
The new politics is based on the greatest good of the 
Congress should learn that now 


more potent than evil, for evil after all 
is less sustained in endeavor, less unified 
in purpose. 

Women think concretely and directly. 
Their age-long problems have been concrete 
— three meals a day, not food statistics. The 
hunger of kusband and children is a con- 
dition, not a theory. _Woman’s knowledge 
derives from experience rather than from 
investigation. In consequence, conserva- 





The author 1s the executive 






tion of things seems more important to her 
than conservation of opinions about things. 
Tke theory of states’ rights versus that of 
federal control is incidental to saving the 
lives of babies and stopping child labor. 
The point is to get the thing done. If prec- 
edent interferes with action, why not 
make a rew precedent? Red tape has no 
sacred taboo for her. Where the modern 
Alexander falters, Alexandria cuts the 
Cordian knot and serenely marches on to 
the conquest of good government. On ker 
way to facts she sometimes walks straight 
through theories because she doesn’t 
know they are there. 

When she asks for bread, she isn’t con- 
tent to be handed a glittering generality. 
She insists on knowing 
whether ‘‘a proper ad- 
justment of food prices” 
lowers the price of sugar 
at the corner grocery, or 
the ‘‘maintenance of our 
glorious American insti- 
tutions’ means a full 
term of school for John- 
nie. 

A politician of the old 
school said to me: “‘ Don’t 
talk to women about the 
budget system. They 
won’t understand or be 
interested. What do 
they know about finance 
and accounting?” And I 
answered: *‘They know 
enough to know that a 
budget system is more 
than that or it is nothing. 
And who, pray, has had 
so much experience in 
making both ends meet 
when the purse is too 
short for the household?” 

Women have. few il- 
lusions about any kind of 
system, budget or what 
not. They. know that 
an automatic system of 
accounting doesn’t spell 
economy; nor is merely 
living within your in- 
come economy. That 
word was born in the household thousands 
of years ago. Economy is made up of 
two Greek words that mean “household 
management.” And economy in govern- 
ment, as in the home. consists in a policy 
of wise spending; getting a dollar’s worth 
for a dollar; buying essentials not jim- 
cracks. real articles not shams, bread and 
milk not lobster, fresh air not plush, 


schools not Coney (Continued on page 145) 
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Airy lace in all its forms, around which romance and poetry 
have clung from earliest times, has once more risen from its 
seemingly forgotten past. The gown above, of gray Georgette 
crépe, though not entirely of lace as many of the semi-evening 
frocks now are, trims itself with deep flounces of silver lace 


Organdy, the favorite of sheer materials this season, has fash- 
toned the yellow dress at right. The snug corsage and full 
tunic are in one over an underslip of the same fabric, all of 
which are given elusive grace by a deep edging of lace. The 
yellow straw hat quaintly trails streamers of blue ribbon 





UST now Paris is interested in the 
length of the skirt, which rumor says is 
longer than last season but which, as worn 
at the races and elsewhere, appears as 
short as ever. Madame Vallet, of Martial 
and Armand, says Frenchwomen demand 
the short skirt. “‘They insist on having 
their skirts short enough to show the tops 
of the clocks in their stockings,” said Mme. 
Vallet. And it is true that smart Pari- 
siennes continue to wear very short skirts. 
In America, however, though skirts are 
shorter, they do not show the top of the 
clock. The correct length is seven to eight 
inches from the floor. 

The straight frock is still smartest of all, 
and the waist-line is still low. Skirts are 
rather wide—either frankly shirred fulness 
or straight-falling plaits—but the silhou- 
ette in general is rather straight and nar- 
row. Short sleeves or long, straight, Chi- 
nese sleeves will be worn all summer, and 
the neck-line continues straight across at 
the shoulders, round, or V-shaped. 

Many summer frocks are made of thin 
stulls—organdy, marquisette, crépe Geor- 
§ette, or tulle—over slender satin slips. 
Often this underslip is made of black satin, 
straight and slim, the corsage straight 







Lace and Organdy Gowns, Now at Their Zenith, Waver 
Before the Coming Styles of Autumn 
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across under the arms and supported over 
the shoulders by narrow ribbons. The 
overdress may be of white, brown, mauve, 
blue, or green organdy—brown or green 
over black is very smart at the moment— 
and it is usually bound with organdy or nar- 
row ribbon on the edges, instead of being 
finished with the long-popular picot edge. 
This overdress is usually embroidered in 
some way, eitherin shadow-stitch with black 
or colored thread, with heavy threads of col- 
ored wool, or, as Molyneux prefers it, with 
an applicué embroidery of tinted organdy. 
Transparent Overdresses over Black Slips 

These transparent overdresses often open 
in a deep V in front, showing the straight, 
black slip to the waist-line, while sore are 
slit to the hem. Again the overdress is slit 
from the bottom upward to within five 
inches of the neck-line, this slit being placed 
in the front or back as preferred. The 
girdle of satin or tafieta is knotted in the 
back, or is tied in a big bow on the side. 





Artistic blending of color as well as comfort 
is afforded by this interpretation of a sports 
suit, directly imported from Paris, of heavy 
crépe de Chine, which combines a jaunty 
yellow hat and blouse with a soft, blue skirt 





Frocks of black lace are just now being 
made for the races—lace of great delicacy 
combined with satin or taffeta over a 
slender, silken underslip. The line is gen- 
erally straight, and the soft, draped girdle, 
usually of tulle or lace, is knotted pic- 
turesquely on the side. If the corsage is 
made of satin or taffeta, the lace is applied 
in the form of deep flounces, always more or 
less transparent below the knee. 

Race frocks are made also of exceedingly 
delicate tinted laces—palest mauve, rose, 
hydrangea blue, or yellow. This lace re- 
sembles the shadow lace which appeared 
some years ago, and it is worn over crépe 
de Chine or crépe Georgette of exactly the 
same shade. 

One of Jenny’s new models is fashioned 
of dark blue mousseline ciré over white. 
The skirt is plaited, and the corsage is laid 
over white point de Paris. Some of the 
houses employ much marquisette in light, 
pretty colors for summer frocks. Every- 
where we see dainty little frocks of washa- 
ble muslin or fine linen, and of organdy. 

The recent rainy weather has brought 
out a number of interesting rain-coats, 
many of which are fashioned of crépe de 
Chine or satin ciré (Continued on page 106) 
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Autumn Hats are of Duvetyn or 
Satin and Rich in Color 


OLOR, which has played so prominent a part in the 

summer clothes, is being used again and in a greater 
degree than usual for winter. We find it in hats, as in the 
Talbot model at the bottom of the page, a dark velvet hat 
with feathers of vivid salmon pink; again on the Léontine 
model, ribbon in vivid color used abundantly to suggest a 
feather in the bright American Beauty shade. 

In shape we find tremendous variety. The turbans are 
worn if anything a little lower, while the brimmed hats have 
somewhat higher crowns, perhaps. Hats are still worn well 
down on the head, so the eyebrow is just visible. 

In materials, duvetyn, velvet, some taffeta for the ‘‘demi- 
saison ”’—all play their part, as well as a rather rough beaver 
cloth which is sometimes combined with duvetyn or satin. 


HATS FROM KURZMAN 


LEONTINE 


So applied as to suggest feathers, this trimming o 
narrow loops of satin ribbon in an American 
Beauty shade is one of the smart trimmings of the 
coming season. The hat is of black velvet of a gen- 
erally becoming shape showing a high, soft crown 


Of a turban shape with a crown of black satin, a 
Della Robbia blue ribbon has beer 7 

Strips to give a band effect to the hat inc 

large, black velvet hat at right has a feath 

mon pink laid flat across the upper and lower brim 
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LEONTINE 


This black taffeta turban, still somewhat recauing 
the tam tendency, trims itself with pink and white 
kid gardenias applied in a flat, appliqué fash 
Foliage, deftly embroidered in lovely shade 
silk, gives the hat indescribable charm and cachet 


t 


Due to simplicity of design and fabric, the tailored 
hat at the top of the page combines softness with 
severity. Showing an upturned, box-plaited 
brim, it is fashioned of navy blue duvetyn, one Of 
the season’s most exquisitely delicate materials 





AGNES 


AUTUMN FORECAST 


Short, Unbelted Coats Mark 
The Autumn Suits 


The tailored line of the trim tailleur is fast replac- 
ing the dress and cape which held full sway the 
past two years in Paris. Here it is of dark blue 
serge, with a vest of white piqué and a hat of 
black straw draped cvith a twist of light blue silk 


Reminiscent of the cape, yet of more definite lines, 
the cloak in center insures more warmth for the 
autumn. Of black alpaca, it is lined with white 
crepe de Chine and topped by a hat of black 
Jatin ciré trimmed with black and blue wings 


UDGING by the latest sketches from 
Paris, the autumn silhouette in suits 
is marked by the short, unbelted coat. This 
coat falls over a straight skirt, the plainness 
of which is often relieved by panels. A 
new note is the high military collar turned 
back in front. Large cape collars are also 
often used, zs seen on the cloak above. 

Smart is a new tailored frock for early 
autumn—a_ short, black, rough, serge 
jacket fastened with black and white but- 
tons over a two-flounced skirt of black and 
white plaid wool. This jacket, which ex- 
tends only to the top of the hips, is very 
slightly curved in to the figure—the curve 
beine hardly perceptible—and is edged 
all about with a very narrow plaited frill 
of serge. The collar, which mounts to the 
ears and turns over, is also edged with this 
extremely narrow plaiting. 

The cape which is having a tremendous 
vogue now may give place to the cloak 
with the cape collar playing an important 
role. Some of these autumn models are 
fashioned of alpaca, but as winter creeps 
on, woolen materials will take its place. 


Although of brown taffeta, the lines of this suit are 
tailored, giving a definite forecast of the autumn 
styles. The straight back and side plaitings of 
cream organdy still recall the predominating note 
of the spring. Cocks’ feathers fashion the chapeau 


Authentic news of the Paris openings, accom 
panied by illustrations from the great dressmakers, 
will be a feature of the September Fashion De- 
pariment. Sketches on other pages will show how 
quickly the new fashions are obtainable in America 





In 


HIS is a season when it is sometimes 

possible to pick up real bargains in 
the New York shops. The models illus- 
trated represent just such bargains which 
are being held for our readers. Perhaps 
the most notable one is the pretty hand- 
made French dress of colored voile illus- 
trated at the right above. Because the 
number is limited, no orders can be filled 
efter the first of August, so should you be 
interested, please write us at once. The 
Georgette frock is a particularly good 
value in these days of high prices and 
is made over a Jap silk lining. A wrap 
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This reversible Liberty wrap is of satin with a 
pussy willow silk lining in black cr navy with 
white, black with gray or beige, French blue, mauve, 
or rose with light blue, or orchid with gray; $45 


Of Georgette crépe over Jap silk is the frock at left 
above, showing a harem skirt with tucks, and a 
round neck and sleeves finished with a net ruffle. 
Turquoise, orchid, coral, navy, or white; $29.50 


A rare value is the imported French cotton v01 

dress at right above with wide tucks hemstitched 
by hand. In rose, apricot, or Natier biue; 16 or 18 
years; $22.50. Orders received only till Aug. Ist 


NEW YORK SHOPS 


which might serve a double purpose is the 


one of reversible satin. With the dark side 
turned out it can be used for street or day- 
time wear, while reversed to show a W hite, 
rose, or orchid shade it makes a charming 
evening wrap. The price, too, for a good 
quality of satin is moderate. The opposite 
page shows the kind of things we are most 
likely to want during the summer; an extra 
wash skirt, such as the one of cotton gabar- 
dine at the remarkably good price of $5.75 
and asweater of chiffon knit worsted yarn 
in very pretty colors in the favorite Tu xedo 
model at $9.75. (Continued on page 149) 
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Essentials of the Summer Wardrobe Which 
You Can Buy Quickly by Mail 


The models illustrated on both these pages show some of 
the best values in the New York shops. We will buy them 
for you on receipt of check or money-order. Address 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York City 


Of figured cotton voile, this 
dress features a long tunic, the 
hem of which is edged with 
a knife plaiting of taffeta. 
In navy or black and white; 
$19.75. The evening gown in 
center gives a bouffant effect 
by means of long loops of blue 
or rose faille caught under 
the overskirt. Silver lace fash- 
ions the foundation and trims 
the close-fitting waist; $59.50 


An attractive waist to wear 
with white skirts 1s that at 
right, of white French voile 
trimmed with hand drawn- 
work down the front. The col- 
lar, cuffs, and frill are edged 
with Valenciennes lace; 34 to 
44, $9.75. The smart sailor 
of the season ts this of leghorn 
with a Georgette facing and 
deep band round the crown in 
navy, black, or jade; $12.75 


For sports wear 1s this white 
ribbed dimity waist with a 
high, round neck and the be- 
coming Peter Pan collar, 
which 1s much worn this season 
with high-necked sweaters. 
The collar, cuffs, and closing 
of the waist are trimmed with 
a fine knife plaiting; 34 to 44, 
$4.50. The white cotton gabar- 
dine skirt is slightly gathered 
and has novel pockets; $5.75 


One of the prettiest styles of the 
season 1s the sweater at left, of 
chiffon knit worsted yarn intan, 
navy, black, white, Copenhagen 
or brown, showing a Tuxedo 
model; $9.75. The hat of Bata- 
via cloth has a white top stitched 
in black and faced with black 
hemp. It also comes in pur- 
ple with white facing, white 
with jade, jade with white, or 
Copenhagen with mauve; $5. 





In YOUR Lt@ecat teagcrs 


The 


National Shopping Service 


A Bit of Fifth Avenue You Can See for Yourself 


VEKYONE can not come to Fifth 

Avenue, but Fifth Avenue is finding 
its way to all the small cities, just as a bit 
of Paris comes to New York through the 
importation of French merchandise. The 
far-seeing American manufacturer, realiz- 
ing that the women of the smaller com- 
munities are wide-awake to the quick 
changes of fashion and eager for the good 
styles of the season, has so organized his 
distribution that the merchant of your 
own town buys from him just as does the 
merchant of Fifth Avenue. 

The day is passing when we hear it said 
that the smaller town does not want the 
same smart clothes as the great cities. 
The town not only wants them, but 
has them—not, perhaps, in such large 
quantities, but they are there—these 
same smart clothes that are to be found 
on Fifth Avenue, if you will but look for 
them. 

To help our readers know which styles 
of a season are the really accepted ones of 
New York and Paris, we are showing in 
this National Shopping Service those 


THESE SMART, WELL-MADE, ATTRACTIVE 
MODELS ARE IN. YOUR OWN TOWN OR 
NEAR BY. SHOP FOR YOURSELF IN YOUR 
OWN LOCALITY. YOUR DEALER CARRIES 
THE GARMENTS ON THESE TWO PAGES. 
WRITE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOP- 
PING SERVICE, 119 WEST FORTIETH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY, FOR HIS NAME 


At extreme left is a pretty frock for summer, of 
pink, Copenhagen, white, lavender, navy or 
maize organdy, featuring an embroidered vest, 
revers, and apron effect. At approximaiely $16 


A straight-line model is the frock at left below 
with a waist defined by a narrow sash, and a col- 
lar and cuffs of white piqué. In blue or pink and 
tan, or red and black checked gingham; about $7.50 


With a waist cut in kimono style, the chambray 
frock at right shows a prettily ruffied collar and 
cuffs of the same material. It comes in good solid 


colors: tan, pink, blue, or lavender; about $9 


Of a generally becoming style and appropriate for 
street wear in hot weather 1s the dress at extreme 
right of navy blue voile dotted in white, with a 
white organdy collar and cuffs; for about $15.75 


models which are smart in New York and 
which you can buy with the assurance 
that they are a real and not a passing 
style. To make this possible, I myself 
see the lines of many of the great manu- 
facturers. | Your local dealer buys the 
dresses from him. You, by writing me, 
can find out who is the dealer in your 
town carrying the dresses illustrated on 
these pages. Surely nothing could be 
simpler! 

From two such manufacturers I chose 
the simple little summer dresses shown 
below, pretty little frocks you can buy now, 
at reasonable prices, in your own shops, 
and which I can recommend for style. 

There are many women who do not 
realize that it is possible to buy a good 
looking dress for $6.00 or $8.00, but it is 
quite possible. These dresses represent 
well-known, branded lines. The two in the 
center are typical little sports or general 
utility dresses of excellent material, nicely 
cut and of good workmanship. The 
checks come in pretty colorings and tavea 
freshness and (Continued on page 93) 
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New Models in Your 
Local Shops 


Typical of the new autumn styles 
is this Sierra cloth coat with a rac- 
coon fur collar. In reindeer, brown, 
navy, or cinnamon; for about $125 


Imported Kencheviot wool made the 

uit at left above, combining a plain 
coat in blue, green, or dark gray with 
a plaid skirt; for approximately $85 


.! cape-like back and decp collar mark 
the suéde cloth coat at right above. In 
reindeer, brown, navy, or cinnamon; 
about $95. Both coats 46 1n. long. 


Georgette crepe over charmeuse fash- 
ions the dress at extreme left. Brown, 
taupe, navy, or black: about $75. 
The embroidered hat 1s about $30 


The navy tricotine dress at left over 
a ciré ribbon undershirt has a 
geranium colored velours vest; about 
$75. Black velzet turban; about $25 


The black, nazy, or brown charmeuse 
dress at right with a long-waisted 
effect is about $59.50. The blue silk 
velvet scalloped turban; about $25 


Of black navy or brown charmeuse is 
the frock at extreme right with a sash 
lined with green Georgette; about $45. 
Purple panne velvet hat; about $16.50 


Write Us for Your 


Dealer's Name 





A play dress is this of yellow gingham, showing a 
panel effect which ties in the back, and edged with 
black rickrack braid. Two gingkam appliqués 
of large apples and leaves in blue, lavender, 
rose, and green are buttonholed om either side 


A SMART NEW USE OF PATCHWORK 


By Anne Orr 


ATCHWORK is a revival of an old art. 

Just as the bright-colored, stiff designs 
of the early samplers have evolved into the 
soft-toned and graceful designs of the 
cross-stitch of today, so the patchwork 
quilt of four generations back has blos- 
somed into the decorative trimmings of 
children’s dresses, with animals and nursery 
touches that appeal to every child. Trans- 
fer patterns for the various bright-colored 
motifs are easily stamped on the material 
by a hot iron and then appliquéd to the 
dress with a buttonhole stitch. The 
pattern gives the complete design to stamp 
on the article as a guide, as well as the 


separate motifs which are to be cut of 
different colored materials. Solid gingham 
of different shades makes the appliqués. 
In cutting them out enough material should 
be allowed to turn in and baste down the 
pattern before buttonholing it. The but- 


Of unbleached muslin, this slip-on apron ts bound 
in blue, and has a patchwork motif of three geese 
in yellow. Bonnet to match. The blue striped 
gingham dress at left trims itself with two fruit and 
leaf appliqués in Copenhagen, pink, and green 


A quaint little frock is that at right of plain 
tan gingham, open and tied in bows at the 
sides, with bloomers to match. The waist is of 
cream batiste. The brown squirrels which give 
charm and character are outlined on the dress 


tonhole stitch is done with a six strand 
skein thread. A darning stitch is used in 
veining the leaves and an outline stitch fir 
the stems. This patchwork ‘is also atirac- 
tively used on young girls’ summer gowns 
and sashes, and has made its way into 
home decorations for hangings and |led- 
room accessories. Mrs. Orr has all this in 
mind for her readers the next few months. 
The patchwork designs illustrated, as wel 
as the subjects just mentioned, wil 
carry with them a practical hot iron 
pattern which leaves its impression plainly 
on the material, from the cheapest cotton 
fabric to the heaviest velvet and _ cloth. 
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ng and practical is this one-piece 
beach romper of solid blue gingham edged with 
rows of white tape. The white quacking duck 
with a yellow eye and bill ts outlined on the yoke— 
a novel touch which will appeal to every child 


Both becon 









The frock below is of old blue gingham with patch- 
work pockets in form of flower-pots, the effect 
given by a cross-wise stitching. The flower and 
leaf appliqués buttonholed to the dress and re- 
produced on the yoke and cuffs are rose and green 
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apron at 
right, of unbleached mus- 
lin, has a large pocket 
at the hem, edged with 
pink rickrack braid. show- 
ingaft work motif of a 
girl in blue watering flow- 
ers, in pink, blue, laven- 
reen outlined tv 
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Hot iron transfer patterns 
embroidery on these pages come in two groups. 
One includes garden apron and bonnet, blue 
dress with pot of flowers for pockets, dress with 
squirrels, old-rose dress with basket of flowers, 
striped dress with small fruit, for 30c. The other, 
blue dress with hollyhocks, yellow with large fruit, 
calloped blue dress with bonnet, goose apron with 
bonnet, and rompers with outlined duck for 30c. 
Patterns for both groups, 55c. Patterns for 
dresses are 10c. each extra. These transfer pat- 

give the complete design to stamp on the 
article, as well as the separate motifs. For the 
patchwork, after the design is transferred to the 
different colored materials it is cut out and basted 
in position, then butionholed securely with a con- 
trasting colored silk, cotton, or wool. Send for 
transfer paiterns to Anne Orr, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, and for dress patterns to Goop 
HousekEEPiInG Pattern Service, New York City 
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Combining a white bodice and blue skirt, the pop- 
lin dress in center below shows a hollyhock and 
leaf motif in rose, lavender, yellow, and green, 
buttonholed to the yoke in black. A black gros- 
grain ribbon belt slips out at the sides to tre in bows 



















In the Mother Hubbard style this light blue ging- 
ham dress is scalloped round the bottom of the 
skirt, collar, and sleeves. Patchwork flowers and 
leaves in pink and green are chainstitched in self- 
color to the dress. Bloomers and bonnet to match 























































Black scallops forming 
the cuff and neck give 
character to the old rose 
chambray frock at left. 
cut in the kimono style. A 
black basting stitch out- 
lines the deep armhole and 
V neckline, chile a black 
picoted ribbon passing 
over the shoulders ts drawn 
through picoted slits to 
hang in back and front. 
; The basket of flower 
motif 1s pink and green, 
buttonholed in black 





























































& is a problem, nowadays, fora woman 
of limited income to be well-dressed and 
in good taste for all occasions. To provide 
a wardrobe for even the most modest social 
occasions requires the expenditure of much 
more than she can invest. She should de- 
cide upon those styles which are conserva- 
tive, becoming, and at the same time ser- 
viceable; and which can be worn a sthey 
are, or in an altered form, for the season. 
To do-this, women who have given this 
matter thought have concluded that the 
fundamental thing is to invest money in a 
few garments of an excellent material and 
conservative cut. 

Many a business woman has social as 
well as business obligations. Sometimes 
she has added problems of journeys of vari- 
ous lengths. She must often travel in dirty 
railroad coaches, she is out in all kinds of 
weather, and her clothes must be packed 
and repacked many times. It. is with all 
these points in mind that. we endeavor in 
this article to portray a set of garments 
which will answer the needs of the woman 
of limited income at the smallest cost con- 
sistent with good material and good style. 

The foundation of the wardrobe is a 
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FOUR COSTUMES from ONE SUIT 
A Plain Suit Takes Various Forms 






dark blue silk suit made of a silk poplin of 
good quality. In the design shown at left 
below, a plain, slightly gathered skirt 
has a belted, semi-Norfolk jacket’ with a de- 
tachable vestee. (Continued on page 113) 


Patterns for coat, blouse or skirt may be had for 
twenty-five cents each; each complete costume, 
fifty cents.. Give correc size and address Goop 
HousekeeEpinG Pattern Service; New York City 
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When a semi-evening dress 
1s necessary, a two-toned 
Georgette blouse 1s worn, as 
above. Its foundation 1s 
of tan covered with Georg. tte 
of the the same shade as 1 
skirt. This Geor 
blouse extends to the - 
line and ts girdled at the 
waist with a sash of tan 








Georgette, giving the effect 
of a silk dress and providing 
a more elaborate costume 


For more formal occasions when a softer costume is desired, 


a lace collar and vest are attached to the suit jacket, thus at- 


tractively replacing the waist, as shown above. 


A wide black 


satin girdle with a sash effect 1s made to snap over the suit belt, 
giving a fancy touch to the dress and helping to disguise the coat 


A plain-colored waist with either a high or low neck ts worn 


with the suit at business, as shown at extreme left. 
Sports clothes are needed, a white silk pongee skirt and vest com- 


Where 


\ pleted by the dark jacket, as seen at left, give the appearance 


of a jumper dress, and provide a suitable costume for sports 
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Margery had evaded the question for two years and a half, and now, as she sat in her room with Bil! Riggs’ 
letter in her lap, she was trying to decide how she would solve her problem—in case, of course, it had to be solved 





Bili Riges Comes Bace 


And his coming raised the question whether a girl who thought a 
married man had loved her could trust him when she becamz his wife 


ILL RIGGS came back in the mid- 
dle of September in the year rgro. 
Margery James went to work 

_ in 1914, when she was twenty-six. 
Before that and after she had graduated 
irom school she had had no serious occuna- 
tion, but had played about as many girls 
played. It was with some reluctance that 
she came to the conclusion to go to work, 
but she finally decided it was the best 
thing for her todo. Loafing had become a 
terrible bore, and while the money she 
would earn wasn’t actually necessary, it 
would help. She had not gone to college, 
she was not trained in any way that would 
help her professionally, and accordingly 
she got a job in a bank, which required 
only reasonable common sense and some 
Proliciency in arithmetic. The former she 
had, the latter she acquired rapidly, and 
eventually her lack of training and experi- 
«nce was more than counterbalanced by 
her natural cleverness and_ intelligence. 
he war, taking as it did so many men from 
the bank, gave her her opportunity, and 
she soon held a responsible and financially 
Satisfactory place. 

Her position in the bank was a curious 


Arthur Crabb 


By 


Illustrated by 


Grant Reynard 


one. To say that she was a lady among 
many women who were not quite ladies 
would be an exaggeration, but the fact 
remained that her associates were well 
aware that she came from a high place 
in society. At first many of them 
thought she was a snob, whereas she was 
nothing of the sort. She had a horror of 
patronizing, and the result was that she 
gave the impression of snobbishness. That 
impression wore away gradually as the 
other girls came to know her, and with her 
kind heart, her inborn knowledge of the 
fitness of things, her tact, and her ability, 
she became a much more important per- 
son in the institution than her official posi- 
tion would indicate, a fact which the offi- 
cers recognized with entire satisfaction. 

It was only natural that Margery should 
be pleased with this—success is always de- 
sirable and pleasant—but notwithstanding 
that, she had always, deep within her, a 
feeling that it was a temporary and un- 


natural condition, that it was an impossi- 
bility that she should continue to be, in- 
definitely, no more than an employee or a 
minor official in a large bank. Certainly 
she had not been designed for such a life; 
certainly it was not a sphere in which she 
could forever be satisfied. She had 
always, in her heart, the longing which all 
normal women have. But in 19109, she 
was thirty-one years old, she was getting 
along, and every day that passed strength- 
ened the bonds that held her to the bank. 

Margery herself. was, to her fr.ends, 
something of an enigma. Probably no girl 
was ever spoken of with more respect and 
admiration than she, and every one was 
surprised that she had never married, for 
she was the sort of girl who usually marries 
promptly and makes a success of marriage. 
She possessed a type of beauty that is far 
superior to mere prettiness, the type that 
denotes high breeding, health, refinement, 
and honesty of thought and purpose. 
There was the sort of sweetness about her 
that is most appealing to men, and yet as 
far as any one knew, she had never con- 
sidered any man seriously. She was 


blonde, her hair was luxuriant and very 
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beautiful, her complexion fine; her eyes 
were blue and clear, her mouth was large 
and delicate, her chin was prettily rounded. 
She was of medium height, and though by 
no means thin, her figure was all that the 
most exacting girl could have desired. 

Margery met Bill Riggs in the summer 
of 1915. She had known for some time 
who he was, she had seen him in town and 
on the train, and she had known his wife 
slightly, but she had never before met 
Bill himself. 

Some one lent her a small car occasion- 
ally, and one morning when she was driv- 
ing to town in it something went wrong, so 
very wrong that the poor little car gave up 
the ghost temporarily, a habit which it had. 
Margery knew nothing of the internal 
workings of her chariot, and her practise 
was to play the damsel in distress till some 
one who did came along. 

This time it happened. to be Bill Riggs, 
and this time the little car was not to 
blame, for the only trouble was lack of 
fuel. Bill towed Margery and her car to 
the nearest garage, she thanked him prop- 
erly, and he went his way. 

The next morning he stopped at the sta- 
tion for a paper and met Margery at the 
newsstand, and Margery bowed. It was 
tie only reasonable thing to do. under the 
circumstances. Bill bowed, turned away, 
turned back and asked Margery to ride to 
town with him. She accepted his invita- 
tion readily enough. 

“T forgot I hadn’t really met you,’”’ she 
said later, a little embarrassed. 

‘‘Isn’t a gasless Henrietta far 
from a supply station a suffi- 
cient introduction?” he asked. 

Perhaps it was, perhaps it 
was not, but the courage of 
the girl, who was beyond a 
s:adow of a doubt a lady, 
pleased him. He had no use 
for people who made a god of 
conventionality because they 
had no confidence in their own 
good names. 

That was the beginning. Mar- 
gery knew before long that 
o:ten he planned to meet her 
on her way to the station in the 
morning; occasionally he called 
her on the telephone and then 
went to her house for her; 
sometimes he drove her out 
from town in the evening. 
During the first summer, when 
Elinor Riggs was away, Mar- 
gery took the twelve-mile ride 
with him a great many times. 

She was to some extent at 
a disadvantage, for it was un- 
questionably pleasanter to 
drive along good roads and 
through the park straight to 
the bank than to go by train 
and walk a considerable dis- 
tance at each end. To have 
refused his invitations when he 
knew perfectly well that she 
was going to town would have 
been to say, “I won’t ride with 

you because you are a mar- 
ried man.” That seemed to 
her unnecessarily crude, but no 
other excuse would have been 
plausible. Therefore, without 
saying a word on that score, 
she made an effort to discour- | 
age his invitations, bringing 


Bill Riggs Comes Back 


I kneel at my window-sill. 
Cross my heart or my lips, 
Yet I have a prayer to say. 


into play well-known devices to that end. 
She was not cordial; she tried to make 
him understand that he was forcing him- 
self on her against her wishes. He under- 
stood perfectly and laughed at her. 
Margery had clearly defined ideas of 
what a nice girl may and may not do. One 
of the things she might not do was to play 
round with a married man, and yet she 
found herself doing it and was surprised 
what an inaocent and harmless diversion 
it could be. There was a charm in it that 
did not exist with a man who was a possi- 
ble lover. There was no restraint upon 
her; the everlasting fencing between the 
sexes was absent; the association had the 
same substantiality about it that friend- 
ship between two men or between two 
women has, and with it was the oiquancy 
lent by the always different viewpoint of 
the male and female on life in general. She 
discussed with hin. all sorts of things which 
she could not, or would not, and perhaps 
should not, discuss with a man who might 
look upon her as his future wife. There is 
always, between normal unmarried men 
and women, the possibility of a romance, 
however remote. They can never be en- 
tirely honest and frank; they have always 
with them the fear that they may be tread- 
ing on thin ice, or walking in the dark 
toward a precipice over which both of 
them—or, still worse, one of them—may 
fall. Margery had never before knowna 
man with whom she could discuss affairs 
of the world, affairs of her community, her 
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By 


Fannie Stearns-Gifford 


Now no one is abroad in the meadow. 
The sun is gone, and the moon is dead, and 


the stars are blind. 


Only a great white fog 
Sleeps and sleeps on the meadow. 


No words 


Far away, there are cities that burn like sulphur. 
They toss and cry and laugh and toil in a tumult 


of light; 


They do not know it is midnight. 


And up on the hills there, beyorid the white fog, 
In low-ceiled houses, the farm-folk sleep, 
Or lie awake, staring, in the dead hush of hills. 


A train shrieks, beyond the woods 
Once, twice, trailing into the silence 
As a tire of stars trails into space, 
Far away, in the fog. 


There is no one abroad on the meadow; 
Even the frogs are still. 

There are no words on my heart or lips, 
Yet I have a prayer to say. 


I send it out, over the window-sill. 
It flies as a silver bird through the dumb white fog, 
Singing, whispering, asking a thing of God, 
Far away—into the night. 








own affairs, as she could with Bill Rijs 

Her father had been a littk austere 4 
man of a bygone age; certainly he hai 
been a conscientious parent rather than , 
sympathetic friend. For her brothers gy 
had great affection but no great enthys. 
asm; her uncles she knew hardly at gj 
Her business associates she treated as such 
making no personal friendships ‘ 
them, which was part of her code, Bij 
Riggs was a brand-new experience, 

She had, of course, heard much Sossip 
about married men and women who, with 
affinities of various sorts, were n 
fools of themselves, but Bill Riggs wy 
different. She had no doubt that he wa 
no more a saint than the average man, byt 
she was sure that he respected. her com. 
pletely and that no thought evil even in, 
minor way had ever entered his head rp. 
garding her. He never touched her; he 
never said anything that a schoolgirl of 
delicate susceptibilities might not haye 
heard without a tremor. 

At first she said, ‘‘I’d better not—what’s 
the use?” Before long she made no effort 
whatever to evade him, admitted to her. 
self that she liked being with him, and 
said, ‘‘Why not?” 

When Elinor Riggs returned in the fall, 
she invited Margery to dinner, a thing she 
had never done before, and Margery had 
her first glimpse of Bill’s home life. Mrs. 
Riggs was a woman of freat intellect and 
charm, of high ideals, and of remarkable 
tact. She was unquestionably an ide 
mother, and Margery was sure 
that she loved her husband 
and that he loved her with 
deep feeling, pride, respect, and’ 

































contentment. She discovered 
that Bill had told Elinor all 
about her; he certainly was 
not ashamed of himself or 0 
his friendship with her. 
There were two sorts of par- 
ties given at Bill Riggs’ house, 
his and Elinor’s, and Margery 
went almost exclusively to 
Bill’s. She was Bill’s friend, 
and Bill’s parties were for his 
friends; auction always went 
with them, and the respec 
table sporting fraternity was 
there—people who played goli, 
and spent part of their leisure 
time at clubs, and danced. 
Elinor’s parties, to which Mar- 
gery went only a few times, had 
nothing sportive about them; 
the guests were people of lear- 
ing of one sort or another, and 
the conversation was not light. 
Bill joked about those parties, 
and grinned at what he called 
his own lack of refined educa- 
tion and serious thoughts, and 


l 
| 
rot his fun by gently bantering 

























Elinor’s learned friends, but for 
all Bill’s refusal to take life too 
seriously, for all his willingness 
to admit his own shortcom- 
ings, Margery knew that he 
was a good deal more than 4 
pleasant, happy-go-lucky indi- 
vidual. 

By the next summer there 
was an admitted friendship 
between them, and Margery, 
with something of the sensa- 
tion of the boy who doubly 
enjoys stolen fruit, let Bill have 
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Margery had expected moonlight or twilight when she thought of a declaration from Bill, a whispered plea, 
love in his eyes, love in his voice, his hand reaching for hers, all the setting and action of a romantic proposal 


his way. He was amusing, he had a rather 
keen wit, he was always entirely respect- 
ful to her; she had a feeling of comfort 
and peace of mind when she was with 
him. He showed no particular desire to be 
alone with |} he made no attempt to 
take her away from other people simply 
lor the sake of having her to himself; he 
Was quite as careful as she that they should 
do nothing together which could in itself 
be questioned by the most prudish. 

She made no effort to stop it all; as 

uch as she ast orred the seemingly growin; 


practise of men and women playing about 
with other people’s wives and husbands, 
she did it. It developed slowly, each step 
a mere nothing, and it ended by her be- 
lieving from her own experience that most 
of the talk she heard about so-called 
‘affairs’? between men and women was 
all poppycock. Never in all the hours she 
was alone with Bill Riggs did he say any- 
thing which he might not have said per- 
fectly well if Elinor or any one else had 
been there to hear. 

She liked Bill, she liked Elinor and the 


children, she became very intimate with 
the family, but the fact remained that she 
was, first of all, Bill’s friend. She knew 
that if it were not for Bill, she and Elinor 
would quickly drift apart. 

In the spring of 1917, Elinor died. 
Bill Riggs closed his house, left his son and 
his two daughters with his mother, and 
went to war, and now he was coming back. 
In the two years and more that he had 
been away Margery had had a dozen short 
letters from him. On the first »f Septem- 
ber had come the (Continued on page 193) 
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Department of HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Mildred Maddocks, Director 


UTA i 


AOL 


Lest You Forget 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE is a research laboratory estab- 
lished by Goop HousEKEEPING, situated at 105 West 39th Street, New 
York City, and operated solely for you. By the practical and technical tests 
carried on in this laboratory, the Department of Household Engineering is able 
to eliminate for you those household appliances which are not worthy of pur- 


chase. 


Summer brings with it the need for many new appliances. 


When 


making these purchases, insist upon our seal of approval. It safeguards buy- 
ing for you. Look, too, for practical housekeeping suggestions in these pages 
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MORE FAN 


In Summer 


HE electric fan has made hot- 

weather days and sultry nights 

far more bearable since it 

has come into such common 
use. Most households now own one or 
more, but use them only to cool off the 
house on the hottest summer days and 
nights. Except in the summer months, 
the fan is apt to be stored away. But the 
comfort electric fans afford is by no means 
exhausted by summer use. To be sure, it 
is in the summer that they are actually 
indispensable, but Goop HovusEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE believes the fan should be con- 
sidered an all-the-year-round household 
device, to give cooler rooms in summer 
and better ventilated ones in winter. It 
is only recently that close tests made by 
ventilation scientists have definitely proved 
that “bad” air is not necessarily air 
charged with breathed-out gases or with 
a lowered quantity of oxygen, but rather 
air laden with moisture, high in tempera- 
ture, and filled with minute chemical 
bodies known as odors. 

This discovery has changed our whole 
ideas on ventilation. To be sure we need 
oxygen, but if you whip out the moisture, 
blow away the odors, and lower the temper- 
ature—presto! the most crowded lecture 
halls or the stuffiest living-rooms become 
comfortable again. And just here is where 
the electric fan comes into play, for it can 
whip out moisture, it can blow away odors, 
and it can lower the temperature, all by 
the rapid motion of its blades. If you 
install one or two not-too-large fans in the 
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The ozonator should be 
placed opposite the windows 


living-room, you are insuring the best type 
of ventilation for that room both summer 
and winter. 

Be sure that you face the fan toward the 
window, so that it can push or blow the 
air toward the opening. Even the smaller 
fans should be placed on brackets made 
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COMFORT 
and Winter 


especially for them, if there is no shelf at 
just the right height and place. With 
fans so installed, there is no possibility of 
catching paper, fabric, or fingers in the 
fan cage. It is the only absolutely safe way 
to use electric fans where there are small 
children. Moreover, it means a protected 
and therefore much longer life of useful- 
ness for the fan itself. 

It goes without saying that fans in bed- 
rooms are an incident of both comfort in 
summer and ventilation in winter, but it 
is the fan in the kitchen that is perhaps 
the most important of them all. The 
kitchen is consistently the source of cook- 
ing odors which permeate the rest of the 
house. More money has probably been 
spent on expensive hoods and ventilators 
to overcome this than upon any other 
phase of kitchen planning. None of them 
is one hundred percent successful, because 
none of them has taken this principle of 
air in motion into sufficient consideration. 
But a properly installed fan will take care 
of the average cooking odors of the kitchen. 
It will blow the odors away and keep them 
from penetrating the living quarters ol 
the house. I do not imply that there will 
never be a fresh cooking odor noticeable 
in the kitchen; I do mean that after the 
cool-ing is over, so is the odor. 

A ten-inch fan is ample for the average 
kitchen, but for larger homes we advise 
the use of a special type of fan designed to 
manufacture and deliver ozone in varying 
proportions according to the speed of the 
fan. Now ozone is merely oxvgen so 
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recently separated out from the com- 
und of which it formed a part that 

it has a stronger oxydizing action 

than oxygen alone. It is often called 

“nascent ” oxygen, or oxygen just 

porn.” It takes out the odor of cook- 

ing food by oxydizing or burning up 

these odors. Inthe illustration can be 

ven the fan in use in the INSTITUTE 

titchen delivering ozone. Here, every 

ind of cooking has been done, from 

the simplest to the most involved. 

There have even been days when gar- 

lic has been freely used in recipes. 

The gas range in the INSTITUTE kitch- 

en has no flue connection, and yet 

the odors of cooking are seldom 

noticeable. It is not too much to say 

that never has there been any left-over 

odor of cooking. The fan has proved 

areal and definite help. Notice the 

height at which it is installed—on a shelf 

eight feet high. It faces the windows, but 

sends its current of ozone across the range 

and cooking cabinet. It is this placement 

that obtains the best ventilating results. 

There is one little hint that should give 
you more fan comfort. Select the fans that 
have more than one speed. They will 
amply repay for the extra cost. And never 
use the highest speed. At the lower speeds 
you will get air movement in plenty and— 
most important— comparatively little noise. 
More than that, you will not create the 
fan draft that some people claim induces 
colds. Aim always to keep the air in 
motion without creating a strong d aft, 
and the weakest will not suffer. 

Use this same principle of ventilation 
in the winter months, and the fuel bills 
wil certainly be influenced downward. 
Don’t place the fans too low, don’t run 
the fans at too high speed, and don’t place 
them backing a window, since thus placed, 
they act as a suction fan rather than a cir- 
culation fan. An hour’s use of the fans in 
themorning will change the air in the whole 
house and take the place of the old-fash- 
ioned fireplace whose ventilating value 
has been recognized by us all. If the fan 
isused thus, it is a 365-days-a-year device 
and not merely a seasonal help. 

If, however, the fan has been stored 
away for the winter and is brought to light 
with the screens, it will require some care 
before being ready for a summer’s use. 
Therefore I asked the Electrical Engineer 
of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING Institute if he 
would furnish you with 
dear directions for 
lurbishing up the fan 
you had last year 
and for putting it 
into the best condi- 
tion. His answer fol- 
lows: 
_ “As in all mechan- 
ial equipment, the 
tWo points in the creed 
for the care of a fan 
ae cleanliness and 
lubrication. ‘The elec- 
tric fan has very little 
about it which re- 
quires care. If the 
= is of the D. C. or 

€ universal type 
(.C-A.C.), it will 
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An A. C. fan and its parts 


have two brushes that bear on a commuta- 
tor which is on the armature shaft. These 
brushes serve to conduct the electric cur- 
rent from the source to the armature. It 
is essential that the brushes and the com- 
mutator surface should be clean and well- 
fitted, one to the other. Inspect the 
brushes by removing them from the fan, 
and see that they are not broken or worn 
too short. When a brush wears to within 
a short distance of the spring which holds 
it against the commutator, it should be 
replaced. You will notice, when you take 
your brushes from the fan, that the face 
of the brush that was in contact with the 
commutator is curved. This curve follows 
the outline of the commutator, which -is 
cylindrical in shape. Be very careful, 
when replacing the brushes, to put them 
back so that the curved face will rest 
properly against the commutator. 

“If the brushes are all right, the next 
place to inspect is the bearings. A fan 
has only two bearings, one at each end of 
the shaft. These are usually lubricated 
by a wick which dips into a little well or 
cup and is held against the armature shaft 
by a small spring. The cups are removable 
and can be filled with a heavy oil or a 
light grease similar in consistency to vas- 
eline. It is always a good practise to fol- 
low the directions of the manufacturer as 
to the grade of oil or grease to be used in 
his particular fan. Usually the oil cups or 
wells will hold a supply sufficient to last 
for a month of steady operation. How- 
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D. C. fan—note the brushes, also the commutator on armature shaft 





ever it is a good idea to inspect the 
oil wells frequently, say once every 
week or two. 

“When you take your fan from 
storage and before you connect it to 
the power source, try to spin the 
blade by hand. If you find difficulty 
in turning the blade, it is likely that 
the oil or grease in the bearings has 
gummed or hardened. Do not try 
to operate the fan while it is in this 
condition, but clean the bearings 
thoroughly. This can be done readily 
by the injection of just a few drops 
of kerosene into each bearing by way 
of the hole provided for the lubricat- 
ing wick. After the kerosene has been 
put into the bearings, turn the fan 
blade by hand a few revolutions and 
allow it to stand for a few minutes. 
You will find that the fan has loosened 
up nicely. It is also a good idea to clean 
out the oil cups themselves with kerosene. 

“Tf, after you have cleaned the fan and 
inspected the brushes, you find that it will 
not run, it is probable that there is some 
trouble in the electrical connections. 
Inspect the connecting cord and all the 
wires that can be seen. You may be able 
to find the trouble. If you do not have 
any success in this respect, the fan will 
have to be turned over to a good mechanic. 

“As a word of warning, do not do any 
adjusting of the fan while it is in motion. 
The danger of handling a moving fan is so 
obvious that it seems almost superfluous 
to mention it. There is considerable 
temptation, however, especially in han- 
dling fans that are adjustable as to posi- 
tion, to make adjustment so as to get the 
breeze in the desired location while the 
fan is in motion. Many finger-tips and 
much epidermis have been sacrificed to 
this procedure. Further, do not remove or 
inspect the brushes or touch the bare wires 
while the fan is connected to a socket. 
You may get an unpleasant shock or a 
burn, or damage the fan. 

“There are three usual types of fans: 
the D. C. fan which is wound for use on 
direct current only; the A. C. fan for 
alternating current only; and the so-called 
“universal” fan, which can be used on 
either alternating or direct current. If 
you are purchasing a fan or if you have 
moved, be sure to ascertain what type of 
current you have im your home, otherwise 
you may find that 
your fan will not oper- 
ate. If you are pur- 
chasing a fan and you 
have alternating cur- 
rent, it is wise to get 
an alternating current 
fan rather than the 
universal type fan. 
The alternating cur- 
rent fan has _ no 
brushes and no direct 
electrical connection 
to the moving arma- 
ture. For this reason 
it has fewer possibil- 
ities of trouble, and 
you will find thatit will 
give satisfactory oper- 
ation for long periods 
if you simply (Con- 
tinued on page 163) 
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The 


Business 


of Housekeeping 


eAs Your Neighbor Spends 


AM a man of small salary, earning 

$35 per week or $1820 per year. We 

live in a town of 50,000 population 

and find the following budget, for a 
family of two, practical. These expenses 
will naturally differ according to the fam- 
ily’s position in the social scale, the locality 
in which they live, and the ideals they have 
for living. 


Per month 


Rent $23.25 
Groceries 31.00 
Miscellaneous 25.00 
Carfare 4.00 
Health 19.50 
Husband's « lothes 8.41 
Wife’s clothes 12.00 
Insurance and s iving 16.50 
Fuel and lights 8.00 
Telephone 1.50 


? 


Laundry 2.50 


$151.66 


We feel that everything spent 
maintain physical well-being is 
good investment, and we do not hesi- 
tate in calling on our physician or 
dentist whenever necessary, yet we 
seldom use the entire $19.50. When 
this is not used each month, the sur- 
plus fund is deposited in a separate 
savings account against a future need 
for doctor’s services. In this way 
we really maintain a very satisfactory 
health fund. The miscellaneous 
item includes everything not other- 
wise listed, such as church dues, 
benevolence, education, excursions, 
etc. It may appear that the allot- 
ment made for insurance and savings 
is not commendable from the stand- 
point of frugality. It does, however, en- 
able me to carry $3000 old line insurance 
and gradually to accumulate a savings 
fund for investment. Savings are a point 
that each individual must decide for him- 
self in working out a successful budget 
system. We thoroughly enioy life, and for 
myself I feel that the greatest success is a 
happy life for Jean and me as we grow old 
together. 


Salary $35 Per Week 
The same salary is plotted on the weekly 
basis, using the envelop system, and pro- 
vides for four in a country suburb of New 
York City. 
Telephone $>.75 
Milk 1.39 
Rent 4.00 
Insurance 1.50 
Coal 2.00 
Electricity 1.00 
Clothes, doctors, pleasure 2.00 
Commutation 1.50 
Groceries 14.00 


$28.14 


EpIToRIAL NOTE: No provision is made 
in this budget for taxes and water. 

My scheme is to have a number of en- 
velops each marked with its heading, such 
as Coal, Milk, etc., and the amount to be 
inserted each week is written on the out- 
side. I never fail to fill each one on Satur- 
day night, and let me say here that last 
month I put $101 in the savings bank, the 
result of saving approximately $2 each 
week for a year and a month. I do all my 
own work with the aid of an electric vac- 
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uum cleaner, electric iron, electric sewing 
machine, carpet sweeper, etc. My home 
is a six-room house. My family consists of 
my husband, myself, and two children—a 
girl five, and a boy two. I work each 
morning from six-thirty until one o’clock. 
From one until two my little boy and I 
nap; my little girl attends kindergarten. 
From three o’clock until five-thirty I am left 
free to attend lectures and meetings, write 
letters, or walk. My children are cared 
for, in my absence, by my mother, whose 


home adjoins ours. Lach morning, when 
the breakfast dishes and the supper dishes 
of the night before are washed and put 
away, and the kitchen floor is scrubbed, I 
take my dustless mop and go through tke 
entire house. My bathroom is cleaned on 
Wednesday and Saturday. I use my 
vacuum cleaner twice a week on all the 
rugs in the house. I do the greater part of 
my laundry myself, and I make all tke 
clothes my children and myself wear. 
There are many women in my circum- 
stances whose chief worry is how to eke out 
avery smallincome. I can not recommend 
my envelop system too highly. It has 
lightened my housekeeping 100 percent. 


Saving on an Income of $2400 a Year 


When I married, I kept my position, 
which paid me $1200 a year. My hus- 
band’s income was $2400. After a year of 
both working, I found that we had saved 
but five hundred dollars, and we were both 
heartily tired of restaurant cooking. I 
resigned my position, and we were forced to 
live on $2400 a year instead of $3600. We 
are doing it very comfortably, and besides 
we are saving some money for our bank 
account each month. We have a very sim- 
ple budget. My husband allows me $50 a 
month for food and $45 for rent, including 
heat and gas. He allows himself $30 a 
month—for carfare to night school, which 
he attends three nights a week, and for the 
tuition, which is nine dollars a month. 
He walks to and from work, so has no car- 


fare to pay, and I fix a lunch which gaye 
him at least thirty-five cents a day. For. 
merly he paid from thirty to fifty cen 
every day for lunch, while I give him a hig 
lunch of two sandwiches. a piece of cake o; 
a cooky, and an orange, a banana, or ay 
apple, at an average cost of twelve cents jy 
me. His thirty dollars a month pays for 
our occasional moving picture or theater 
tickets also. We have seventy-five dollar 
left, and this we divide equally between ys 
for clothes and such things as our individ. 
ual wants demand. We each haye 
our own bank account. Anything 
that I can save from the fifty ab 
lowed me for table expenses goes 
to my account, and so far I have 
saved ten dollars every month and 
am making payments on an electric 
washer. This is money well invest. 
ed, as my laundry cost me eight 
dollars before I adopted the electric 
washer. We have tried this scheme 
for six months now, and in joint 
savings have averaged $42 a-month. 
My meals are simple’ but wholesome, 
and as I have had a course’in die- 
tetics, I know that we are gettingthe 
proper food elements and a-wel- 
balanced diet. We have soups often, 
desserts three nights a week,sand 
salads the remaining four. IT 6ften 
utilize cheap cuts of meat,*and 
by careful preparation they <are 
very palatable. It is counting the 
pennies that makes the dollar; and 
it is this fact that so many peo 
ple do not realize. A friend, whom told 
about my saving by giving my husband 
his lunch, was sceptical about its being 
worth while, but when you figure that 
you save at least thirty cents a day and 
at the end of a year you have saved $86, it 
seems quite worth while. We subscribe to 
five magazines, and they help me a great 
deal in their helpful suggestions. I do all 
n y own housework and some of my sewing. 
I find I have plenty of time left for reading 
ard recreation. 


We Spend $3000 for Two 
Food 12% or $30 a month 
Operating Expense 8% ; 
Rent | e 
Clothing 
Hizher Living 
Savings 


Operating Expense includes  carlart, 
stationery, postage, laundry, toilet articles 
household equipment, medical attention. 
Rent includes house, coal, light, water, £2, 
and telephone. Higher Living includes 
church, gifts, dues, literature, entertall- 
ment, and traveling. Savings include i 
surance, interest, payments on indebted- 
ness. We live in a Middle Western tow! 
of 5000, a college community where theres 
much in the way of entertainment ane 
recreation and a good many guests to be 
entertained in our home. I do al! my ow 
marketing, paying cash for everything 
I am able to do most of my housewot, 
having help (Continued on page 19% 
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KITCHEN 


T 1s quite possible to make the kitchen a bit more comfortable 
and livable in hot weather, by using one of the many fireless 
Every one of these appliances not only 

helps to keep the kitchen cool in summer, but makes for greater 
efliciency and economy in winter, and therefore is not only a seasonal 


or quick-fuel devices. 


but an all-year-round purchase. 


There are some gas ranges on the market that have a special summer 
interest. One of these is the fireless gas range, or combination fireless 
This type is sometimes provided with several 
top burners set On soapstone and covered with well-insulated, cylinder- 
shaped covers large enough to fit over burner and utensil. 
cooking has been started, the gas is turned off, the cover is lowered, and 
In every case the ovens are insulated, so that i 
the gas may be turned off before the cooking is completed, and it 
The 
freless cooker principle is employed in 
appetizing, 


cooker and gas range. 


the cooking continues. 
will finish on the retained heat. 
both cases, and therefore 


well-cooked food is obtained. 


heat regulator. 


















consisting of a thermostat located in the 
top of the oven, regulating the oven keat 
automatically by adjusting the flow of gas. 
The central illustration shows the notched 
wheel on the side of the oven, which may 
be set at any temperature indicated on it. 
Afer adjusting the wheel, you may feel 
Perfectly sure that the oven will main- 
(cla that particular temperature, but for 
the purpose of knowing when that temper- 
ature is reached, it is well to use a ther- 
mometer. The thermostat obviates the 
necessity of keeping the cooking on one’s 
mind. It is a great comfort to be able to 
place the food in the oven and then forget 
about it until the time arrives for removing 
it, and at the same time have an assured 
leeling that the meal will be well ccoked. 
Although the convenient operation of this 
device is very important, the savirg of 
luel is no iess so, since no gas 1s wasted by 
wing too high a flame. Here, then, is 
4 shot at the high cost of living. 





that leave 


A great boon to accurate cooking is 
the gas range equipped with an oven 
This is an attachmert 
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Electricity is a ccol fuel for 
warm weather. It is very ex- 
pensive in scme parts of the 
couatry, however, and_ unless 
you can obtain a rate of five cents 
or less per kilowatt hour, we do 
not advise its use for cooking 
purposes, unless some other con- 
sideration than cost is of greater 
impoitance. We have found that 
three cents per kilowatt hour is 
cc perable with gas at one dollar 
per thousa 1d cubic feet, and at this rate the 
efficient us e of tLe fuel provided by range 
design rak €s it practical. After you have 
become well acquainted with the behavior 
of your electric range, it will be quite 
possible to reduce your electricity bills 
considerably by turning the switch to 
Medium or Low instead of keeping it on 
High, thus using to best advantage all 
available heat and wasting none. The 
ovens of electric ranges are insulated, and 
some are provided with automatic clock 
devices for turning the electricity on and 
off at a set time. This heavy insulation, 
of course, provides for cooking on the 
retained heat, as in the fireless cooker. 
Tlat is the principal reason that elec- 
trically cooked food is so delicious. ‘There 
are many possibilities in the uses of 
electric ovens. Wlole meals can be 
prepared in the oven at a great saving 
of fuel ard time. Canning, too, can be 
accor plished in the oven with great satis- 























When only a small quantity is to be 
cooked, a small utensil should be used 


As soon as the gas is lighted, adjust the 
th.rmostat for the desired temperature 





There will be room for a fireless cooker 
of this size in even the smallest of kitchens 





faction. Measured in terms of convenience, 
there is no fuel that shows a better record. 
By this time I suppose everybody is 
more or less familiar with the fireless 
cooker, either having used one or having 
heard a great deal about its use. It is 
one of the best means of avoiding a 
hot kitcken. Of course, there is the ini- 
tial heat needed to start the food cooking 
or to feat tke plates, but this is for a 
stort tire only. Then the food can be 
tucked away into the cooker and forgotten 
until it is time to remove it—and this 
latter point is important. Don’t allow 
it to remain longer than the allotted time 
Never use a fireless cooker in connection 
with an electric range, because that is 
in itself a fireless. The fireless cooker 
is most efficient and economical to use 
in connection with a gas range, as this 
fuel will heat tke plates more rapidly than 
any other, but it can be used with satis- 
faction with oil and wood fuels. Many 
people have difficulty because they do not 
use their freless cooker properly and quite 
often expect too much of it. If you are 
contemplating the purchase of a fireless 
cooker, or if you already have one, send 
ten cents for our bulletir called “Fireless 
Ccckery.” It teaches by words and also 
by pictures just how to use a fireless. 
Where gas and electricity are not avail- 
able, the kerosene stove is indispensable. 
There are two furdarental rules governirg 
this type of (Centinued on page 172) 
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F your husband does not 

know that Judge Shute is 
writing these “Plupy”’ stories 
month by month for Good 
Housekeeping, you should tell 
him. For every man who has 
ever read the naive revela- 
tions of the famous Plupy has 
roared—Arst with laughter and 
then for more of them. Women 
do not know the feel of the 
earth in springtime against bare 
feet, the smell of sawdust in the 
early dawn of Circus Day, the 
zest of escaping—or even failing 
to escape—a licking for playing 
hookey. And these things that 
are the very atmosphere of boy- 
hood are the enchantment of 
the Plupy tales. Give your hus- 
band the magazine to read this 
evening. He has a right to it 


EPT 20, 186- today they almost 

skined me alive. i feel like a hoal 

pimpel all red and swole up. after 

they get throug skining me with 
soft sope and bristol brick and seesand 
they greece me all over. they are using 
mutten taller now becaus lard is too 
xpensive so mother says, and father says 
it suits me for i am the champeen mut- 
ten hed. i ges i am a quadrune now. 
it taiks mea hoal day to get over being 
skun so they can skin me again. i 
asted father why he coodent put me in 
a tirning laith and tirn me down jest like 
they maik wheal hubs down to old Gus 
Browns hub shop. father he sed it looked 
as if he wood have to and he wood sce 
Gus about it today. ennyway i dont 
beleeve it wood hirt as mutch as seesand. 

September 30 186- Beany come in to see 
me today. he laffed so that i told him if 
he dident stop i wood give him a bang in 
the snoot so he stoped. we plade checkers 
and dominose. he can beet me evry time. 
Beany says i cant go in swiming enny more 
tor 4 years becaus if i get wet the black 
comes back. gosh i wunder if that is so. 
i have been reeding Uncle Toms Cabbin 
and i dont like it enny moar. i asted 
mother if what Beany sed was trew and 
she laffed and sed of coarse not it aint in 
your blud and i sed it wood get in if they 
wasent prety cairful not to scrub me two 
hard. 

i asted father about it when he come 
home and he sed he wasent sure. he sed 
it depended sum on how i behaved. that 
sumtimes a feller wood tirn black with 
raige, and if he had been blacked up it 

a 


Mister Watson Beanys father dressed up in an old stove- 
pipe hat and pertended he was a drunk man and he 
wood stager agenst the fense and they wood plug him 
with tomatose and nock his old stovepipe hat off 


mite come back. i told him i wood do te 
best i cood if i ever got wiite again. i 
asted how he suposed i ever was fool enuf 
to do what i had did and he sed it seamed 
to be eesier for me to be a fool than for 
most folks. then he sed i was two anchious 
for money. he sed it remined him of a 
line in a poim whitch was rote by a lattin 
gentleman naimed Publius Virgia. i 
asted him if he was enny relasion of old 
John Virgin whitch oaned the trotting 
horses and he sed no he dident think he 
cood be. if he was it must be straned 
prety fine. the line went like this 
a cussed thurst for gold to what dust 
thou compel the human mind 
i rote it down jest as father sed it. i dont 
know what it means but i dident dass 
to tell him that and so i sed yes sir i 
woodent be surprised if it done jest that. 
i wish i cood go to school again. i wood 
be willing to have old Francis lam me. 
i suppose the fellers will all laff and call 
me munkey face and wild man of Bornio 
but i woodent cair for that. tomorrow 
i shall be well enuf to be scrubed again. 


tonite i am greeced and almost too slipery 
to lay in bed. i am glad i am not a eal or 
a hornpout. i feel jest like them only 
i aint got enny horns. 

September 31. brite and fair. i have been 
scrubed again. i bet they was sum fish- 
hooks in that seesand. it felt so. enny- 
way i am a octerune now and most white. 
mother says one moar greecing will be 
enuf. 

September 32 186- the last time i was 
greeced i kad the ich. it wasent as bad 
as this but i remember it well. 

September 33 186- today i went down 
town. i have been away a long time but 
the town looks about the saim. Kelley 
and Gardners have sold 2 gnifes and Fog 
and Fellows have sold sum pipes and 4 
coppy of Olliver Optics magazene and old 
Luke Langly has sold a gointed comb and 
a tin horse and wagon but in other respecks 
things look about the saim. i am glad! 
wasent away long enuf for the place to 
chainge. that wood be dreadful. i herd 
of a man onct whitch was sent to jale for 
his hoal life. bimby they was a new king 
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in the land and he let out the men whitch 
vas in jale. this poar man was so glad to 
get out that he run g miles all the way home 
but when he got home evrything had 
chainged. where his house was stood a 
methydist chapel and where his frends 
house was they had bilt a pest house for 
snall_pocks pashients and where the 
srean house — they had bilt a glue 
lactory and where the libary stood they was 
isluter house. but in spite of all these 
improovments he did not feal to home and 
tewas verry loansum. so he went back to 
the king and gnelt down on his gnees 
aid sed nobble and venial monnark send 
me back to jale for my frends are scatered 
and my house is go..e. so the king whitch 
"as a verry kind harted monnark sent 
tim back to jale where he lived hapily 
Menny years on bread and water and sum- 
limes only water. 

801 know jest how he felt when i come 
lown town the ferst time to see if things 
ad chainged. but they havent mutch. 
September 34 186- well of all the big 


fools i ever see in my life they aint no 


BRITE and FAR 
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September 31 or 32 or 33 or 34 and i rote 


them down. this is October 4. there 
was a frost last nite. i wanted to go to 
school this morning but mother sed i had 
beter wait until Monday and begin fresh. 
so i done errants and split wood and 
luged pales of water and raiked leeves. 
this afternoon me and Potter rew up the 
river to the rapids. the lily pads was all 
ded and the leeves of the trees was red 
and yellow. the blewgays was calling and 
it seemed kind of loansum. it seamed 
good to row again in a boat. tomorrow i 
shall go to chirch. i have missed chirch 
a good deel. i never thougt i cood miss 
school but i have. 

October 5, 186- i went to chirch today. 
the minister preeched about our duty to 
our father and mother. i have been think- 
ing a grate deel laitly about how litle i 
have amounted to and what a lot of truble 
i have gave my parents and my frends. 
when a feller is kep in his room prety 
near all summer suffering from a awful 
soar skin diseeze caused by being painted 


black by a man whitch had augt to have 



























gnew better and scrubed with soft sope 
and bristol brick and seesand to get off 
the black and not knowing from day to 
day and from weak to weak wether he 
will be a nigger or a white man all the 
rest of his life i tell you he begins to think 
over the mean things he has did and resolv 
to do better if he ever gets well and has the 
chanct. and when a feller gets well and 
gets a chanct as i have did he aint mutch 
of a feller if he brakes his resolvs and 
hadent augt to get well. 

father has always gave me a good ed- 
jucasien and i have lerned to read well and 
to spel acuraitly and the multiplacasion 
table is rite at the end of my tung and i 
can wright down enny table without look- 
ing in the book. the hardest is 9 but it 
is jest as eesy tome asi. 9g times 1 is 9, 
9 times 2 is 18, 9 times 3 is 26, 9 times 4 
is 32, 9 times 5 is 40, 9 times 6 is 49,9 
times 7 is 56, 9 times 8 is 68, 9 times 9 is 79, 
o times 10 is go. there, if enny feller can 
do enny better than that i shood like to 
see him. then i can bound New Hamshire 


and i know all the counties in the state 
69 
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whitch wili be of the gratest asistence to 
me when i go out into the witld to maik 
my fortune. i only wish father had a 
morgige on his home but he hasent. if he 
had i wood come back sum time to pay it. 
i asted father one day why he dident have 
a morgige and he sed he dident have enny 
home to morgige but had to hire a house of 
J. Albert Clark. father sed that enny feller 
with 40 leven children to suport whitch 
cood by him a house or a farm was smarter 
than he was. 

so i have desided first to give up Beany 
and Pewt. it will be tuf to give them up. 
peeple sumtimes have to strugle hard to 
give up smoaking and drinking but sum- 
times they does it and sumtimes they 
doesent. Pewts father and Beanys father 
will be glad becaus they boath says that 
neether Pewt or Beany ever done a rong 
thing befoar they were so frendly with me. 
so i am glad there will be sumone whitch 
will be glad of it. ennyway i gess they 
dont know Pewt and Beany so well as 
i do. i cood tell sum things about them 
if i was meen enuf. i talked it over with 
Cele and she thinks if i wood reed: the 
palsams evry day it wood help but i am 
afrade i coodent do boath. i* wunder 
if Pewt and Beany can get along with- 
out me. i hoap they will be able to stand 
it but i woodent be surprised if they 
coodent without sum suffering. ennyway 
they have got to stand it becaus from 
this time we aint going together enny 
moar. of coarse i shall speek to them 
when i meat them and say hi Beany and 
hi Pewt but they wont be enny moar 
ringing doorbells nites and plugging toma- 
tose and grean apples. — that 
will be hard two becaus it is 
jest the time for them things 
and the cucumbers is brite yeller 
and full of guice and seeds. if 
a feller waring a stove pipe hat 
shood come along the strete 
when i was near a tomatoe vine 
or a cucumber bush i am afrade 
i shood have to let ding at him. 
idont beleeve the palsams wood 
do enny good. there is sum 
things that no feller can stand. 
but i am going to do the best i 
can even if i am like a solitary 
sandpiper or hork whitch always 
goes aloan. iam not going to 
tell the folks jest what i am 


Pewt sed what you doing Plupy 
and I sed saying my prairs be- 
fore going to bed. then Pewt 
sed huh and i went on wirking 


Brite and Fair 


going to do. tkey will find out later by 
my acks. sum fellers talks two mutch. 
iam not goin to be 1 of that kind. iam 
going to keep my mouth shet and do rite 
and no feller can do rite if he goes round 
with Pewt and Beany and fellers like 
them. i like them boath better than i 
like the best scolars in school and the 
fellers whitch dont never miss in there 
lessons but a feller has got to do his duty 
sum times in his life. i am going to bed 
and try to sleap but i dont beleeve i shall 
sleap a winck. 

October 6 186- brite and fair. went to 
school to day for the ferst time. the fellers 
was glad to see me. they augt to have been 
becaus they maid lots of fun of me. they 
called me the wild man of Bornio and 
munkey face and scrached themselves and 
pertended to be awful soar. but i dident 
cair i was so glad to get back to school] and 


to see the fellers that they cood hav 
called me ennything. ennyway a feller 


whitch has been called polelegs and skinny 
and daddy long legs and yeller Jegs dont 
mind a few moar nicnaims. i dident get 
licked today but came prety near getting. 
it seamed like old times to set at my desk 
and sce old Francis shake the fellers up. 
old Francis aint changed a bit. 

tonite i was raiking up leeves when 
Reany come over. i sed hi Beany and he 
sed hi Plupy, v hat are you doing raiking 
leeves and i sed yes. he sed have you got 
anuther raik and i sed no. then he sed 
when you get tired i will raik and i sed 
aint going to get tired. then he sed if 
you aint it will be the ferst time. then i 
sed peraps and i kep on raiking. then he 



































sed i have got a raik to home and jy 
go over and get it and come hack and}, 
you. i sed you needent truble yous 
and he sed it is more fun wirking thd 
setting round doing nutting and j, 
that is why i am wirking. then heg 
well i will get my raik and i sed if yoy ba 
got enny raiking to do you can do jt; 
your oan yard and Beany he stoped, 
looked at me sirprised and sed what; 
eeting of you Plupy and i sed nuthinps 
eeting of me, and he sed what have}; 
and i sed nuthing and Beany he sed we 
maiks you ack so queer and i sed j ay 
acking cueer and he sed you are two a 
i sed i aint neether and he sed sumthiy 
is certainly eeting of you and ised no thy 
aint nothing eeting of me only this js yy 
gob and i am going to Co it without e 
help. then Beany he sed all rite Plupy 
if that is the way you are going to ag} 
bet it is the last time i ever offer to be) 
you and i sed i hoap so and Beany 
went off wisling loud without maiz 
any tune. (Continued on page i 
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The League for Longer 
Life is attracting others; 
has it appecled to you? 
Thousands have written 
for the _ questionnaire 
which will enable them to 
find out just where their 
health account stands— 
whether they may plan 
to draw on it for many 
years or whether it is 
about to be closed out. 
If you have not done 
so, send a stamp to Dr. 
Wiley for his questicnnaire 











The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by 


Director 


of Foods, 


SPEAK now to the mother of the girl 
about to be married. What do you 
know about your future son-in-law? 
You answer: “‘He comes of a good 
















amily. He has a fine education. He is 
agraduate of a large university. He has 


adiploma from an institute of technology. 
He already has a good standing as an archi- 
tect.” 

All this is most satisfactory, but it does 

not go far enough. Again I speak to this 
mother. Have you any knowledge of the 
condition of his health? Has a reputable 
physician given him a certificate? Is he 
free from any taint which may be trans- 
mitted to your daughter, or to her child? 
Has he sound lungs? Has he a negative 
Wasserman? To all these questions the 
mother of the girl has just one answer. 
“I don’t know.” 
_ Again Task her. Is not the future wel- 
lare of your daughter as important as the 
care which a life insurance company exer- 
cises before it will issue a policy to the man 
she wants to marry? Would any life in- 
surance company in this country issue a 
policy to your future son-in-law, knowing 
as little about his health as you do? Yet 
(ts lar rore important to your happiness, 
and the happiness of your daughter, and 
the welfare of the new family, that every- 
tung the life insurance company knows, 
ot would know, about this young man you 
siould know. 

I turn now to speak to the future bride- 
ffoom and tell him this: A sweet, inno- 
ent, and altogether worthy girl has prom- 
sed to marry you. Search your own 
heart and ask ‘yourself one question, ‘‘Am 

worthy?” Have you degraded your 
moral nature and threatened the destruc- 
ion of your body by taking any chance of 
lection with that terrible disease, worse 
ven than leprosy, syphilis? If so, do you 
realize that you are about to commit tke 
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Sanitation, 


unpardonable sin? Not only do you pro- 
pose to defile that altar of purity, but you 
propose to bring into the world a child 
destined to lead a miserable existence, 
which happily may be terminated by pre- 
mature death. At the same time your 
horrible malady is likely to be trans- 
mitted to the unfortunate mother of the 
child. Three persons are thus condemned 
to acute suffering practically irremediable, 
where only one is guilty of crime. 

Now, I speak a word tothe father of the 
bride. You are about to give the care:of 
your beloved daughter to another. Are 
you willing to do this without taking every 
precaution to see that tre trust you trans- 
fer shall be worthily executed? Go to this 
young man who proposes to become your 
son-in-law. If he is the right sort, your 
coming will be welcome. Have a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. He should have pro- 
vided himself with a life insurance policy. 
Ask him to show you the results of the in- 
spection which the life insurance physician 
has made of him. Farticularly study the 
data of that certificate with a view of deter- 
mining if there is any disease present, or 
threatened, which has a tendency to injure 
the young man’s children. Inquire of him 
if there is any possibility of his harboring a 
disease which may be directly transmitted 
to his progeny. He will understand your 
anxiety in the matter. He will gladly give 
you the information. In case he has 
never applied for a life insurance policy, for 
his information as well as yours, and for his 
happiness as well as yours, have him im- 
mediately go to a con-petent physician 
and have a thorough examination made 
of his bodily health. You probably know 
the history of his family and are sure 
that there is no taint of insanity, epilepsy, 
or other transmissible diseases which have 
a tendency to be handed down from 
father to son. You skould ke as careful of 
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your daughter as the life insurance com- 
pany is of its policies. 

I am not yet through with my question- 
naire. I appeal now to the mother of the 
bridegroon:. I ask her to go to the mother 
of the bride and have a _ heart-to-heart 
talk with her. The mother of the bride 
knows if her daughter has any bodily weak- 
ness or defect which is likely to prove a 
source of annoyance or disappointment. If 
it is important that the bridegroom should 
have a certificate of health, it is no less 
important that the bride should have 
one. Ask the mother of the bride to take 
her daughter to a competent woman phy- 
sician and have a thorough examination 
rade of ler physical condition and have it 
transeribed on the regular form such as the 
questionnaire which will be sent out for the 
League for Longer Life, or such as are used 
ky insurance companies. No harm can 
come from such an examination. Defects 
may be discovered which are easily elimi- 
nated. If, however, some defect should 
be discovered which threatens the happi- 
ness and welfare of the new family and the 
vigor and vitality of the children which 
ray spring {rom it, what greater service 
can be rendered, not only to the con- 
tracting parties, but also to the welfare of 
the community, than to advise the young 
people of the desirability of postponing 
the cererony? The defects may be re- 
moved within a yeat. 

The records of the examinations of the 
drafted men show that many serious de- 
fects that, when neglected, threaten life 
itself, are capable of removal in a very 
short time. 

I wish now to state a few reasons for going 
to all this trouble. The records of the drafts 
show that in each one thousand drafted 
men, thirty-two were found suffering from 
verereal diseases (Continued on page 147) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 86) 





¢ OOK! Look!” excitedly whispered Lil’ Mister 
Woodmouse. 
“Look at what?” queried Johnny Funny- 

Bunny. “I don’t see anything but that sleepy old 
expressman going by.” 

“Well, you just look again. He’s dropped some- 
thing.”’ 

“Pooh, it’s nothing but a box.” 

“Yes, but what do you suppose is in it?” 

“Huh! I don’t know, and I don’t care, but if I 
were as curious as you, I’d run over and find out.”’ 

“‘That’s just what I intend doing this very minute,” 
retorted Lil’ Mister Woodmouse. ‘‘And what’s more, 
I betcha both you fellows will be right at my heels.” 

“‘Here’s luck!”? he shouted, upon reaching the box 
in the dusty roadway. ‘And look at this bunch of 
beautiful red creatures.” 

“‘Creatures!’’ exclaimed Jimmy Bug in astonishment. 


“Sure, they’re creatures! Can’t you see 
they’ve all got tails?’’ replied Johnny 
Funny-Bunny. ‘Maybe they’re some of 
your distant relatives, Mister Wood- 
mouse.”’ 

“Relatives, nothing! I guess I know all 
my family. These are certainly strangers 
to me.” 

“‘Me, too,” piped up Jimmy Bug, as he 
poked one gingerly with his umbrella. 

“Hurrah! This may tell us what they 
are,” cried Johnny, flourishing a strip of 
paper. “‘Seems to be difficult to read, 
though,” he said after along interval. “It’s 
the queerest writing I’ve ever seen, and I 
don’t know where to commence.” 


By hdentinaa Cady 


“Looks just like a Chinese laundry ticket I once saw when! 
was visiting my cousin, Willie Housemouse, in the village,” 
suggested Lil’ Mr. Woodmouse. 

““Maybe they’re Chinese mice,” put in Jimmy Bug. 

“*Tain’t so! There’s no such thing. You fellows don’t know 
what they are anyway, so I’m just going to take them home and 
ask my wife. She’s very smart, you know.” 

“Yes, your smarter half,” slyly remarked Johnny Funny- 
Bunny. “You don’t catch me toting anything home a hot day 
like this.” 

But Lil’ Mister Woodmouse gathered up an armful of the 
surange things and hurried off toward the Great Forest. 
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But later on, that evening, 








Xt] Lil’ Mister Woodmouse an- 
NLL nounced to the group gathered 
re a ks around the firefly lamp, ‘‘ There’s 

4,0 = nothing in this Who’s Who in 






ENS Natural History that says a 
word about them.” 

“Nor in this Botany, either,” 
said Professor Owl. 

“They can’t be animals, for 
they haven’t any eyes,” said 
Hepsy, after studying them 
through a magnifying glass. 















“Land sakes! What have you got now?” exclaimed Mrs. 
odmouse from her doorway at the very base of the Hollow 
ee, “You're always bringing something home to litter up 
he house.” 

eye a brand-new kind of animal, Hepsy.” 

“My, they’re certainly beautiful!” said Mrs. Woodmouse 
closer inspection. ‘What are they called?” 

“That’s just what we’ve got to find out, and tonight we'll 
nite in some of the wise ones around here and see what 
bey think.” 
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A (\ Y cas we YQ ay “Guess we'll have to give it up until they wake up,” 
\ oy °° i) . said Lil’ Mister Woodmouse as the session ended. “I'll 


cover them up with these dried leaves, Hepsy, while we 
go over to Farmer Jones’ garden patch. It’s a lovely 
moonlight night outside.” 

Emerging from their doorway, Lil’ Mister Woodmouse 
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~—_ i and his wife were greeted by a roguish squeal from high 
: ’ overhead, and looking up, they saw five smiling little 
4 faces peering down at them. 

t know “I don’t want to say anything about our neighbors 
me and overhead,” said Hepsy, “but I don’t see how those 
Possums dare go out evenings and leave those dear little 

Funny: Possum babies at home.”’ ; : 
ot day “‘Shucks! It’s perfectly safe. They live so high up 
nothing can harm them,” replied Lil’ Mister? Wood- 
of the mouse as he and his wife disappeared into the shadows. 






A deep silence rested on everything except for the 
occasional voices of the Possum babies playing on their 
branch in the moonlight. But far in the distance a new 
and faint sound was heard, then another and another. 
The little Possum babies (Continued on page 130) 
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vour summer cookery. 


By following the suggestions contained in these pages. 
time query of every housewife is how to prepare for her family 

and nourishing meals involving a minimum expenditure o: 
These helps were worked out especially to aid you in lightening 
This Department of Cookery is a department of 
Goop HousEkEEPING INsTITUTE, which is a research laboratory situated 
at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, and operated solely for you. 
In the InstiruTE kitchen all the recipes, suggestions, methods, and 
combinations on these pages have been tried out and proven. 
through actual experiment that the Department of Cookery is able to 
offer you concrete, workable help in solving your cookery problems 
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Lighten Summer Cookery 
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Porch Meals that Save Steps 


By 


ORTUNATE is the family that 

possesses a porch or shady lawn 

on which to enjoy the final meal 

of the day. Of course, all the 
meals may be served out-of-doors, but 
unless the facilities are particularly good, 
one meal a day on the porch will keep the 
idea a novelty to be enjoyed and antici- 
pated throughout the summer. 

Probably the reason that the custom of 
serving out-of-door meals is not more 
generally adopted is because, instead 
of being labor-saving, they tend to make 
the housekeeper more work. In many 
cases, probably, the porch is far from the 
source of supplies, and if the housewife 
has a last-minute inspiration on a hot 
summer night that it would be delightful 
to serve dinner on the porch, nine times 
out of ten the result will discourage her 
from similar attempts in the future. 

But the porch meal can be so planned 
that many steps will be spared the house- 
wife, and the whole family will enjoy it 
to the full. If the situation of the porch 
will allow, a serving table or cupboard 
may well be added to the supply of porch 
fuxusture. Here some of the necessities 
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for serving the out-of-door meal may be 
kept where they will be convenient at 
serving time. 

Iwo factors enter into the serving of 
porch meals: one is the method of serving, 
and the other, the plan of the meal itself. 
By adopting a definite plan of service, the 
one which seems best adapted to the size 
of your particular family, much confusion 
and many steps can be saved. 

lf many meals are to be served out-of- 
doors, and especially if the family is 
large, separate trays for each individual 
to be served will prove a well-worth-while 
investment. These can be purchased 
in simple as well as elaborate styles. The 
papier-mAéché trays are light and therefore 
easy to carry. The plain enamelware 
trays are practical for many uses and 
serve this purpose admirably. When 
the meal is to be eaten under shady trees 
on the lawn or in the summer house, or 
when to reach the porch several steps must 
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be traversed, the tray meals prove to 
be the best choice of all. The trays can 
be set in the kitchen, and each member ol 
the family—and the guests, too—may 
carry his or her tray, holding the entire 
meal, to any favorite nook or corner. The 
use of a table, when the tray service is ¢ 
lected, is not absolutely necessary, though 
one can be used, if desired. In this cast 
the table need not be any Way, 
because the trays, with complete setting 
are laid directly on the _ in true 
caféteria style. The mufiin stand of 
curate’s assistant proves ale for holding 
the extras, that extra plate of rolls, 0 
wafers, or cookies to accompany the 
dessert. A pitcher of the iced beverage 
selected for the occasion, to replenish the 
glasses, may rest on top of the stand. 

If trays are impossible, the next best 
choice for step-saving is the use of the 
largest size plate or dinner pla‘ On ths 
plate a one-plate or club meal may be 
served most attractively. The drinks, 
desserts, and otner accessories may be 
carried in one trip to the porch on ¢ 
single large tray whence the contents ma) 
be deposited on a table pre iously a 
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nnged. The luncheon table 

Hpilies made of washable, dull, 

ble oilcloth are an ex- 

lent choice ior this pur- 
pose. ese doilies, 
shlong or oval in shape, as 
nquired, are excellent to 
ye on the trays, too, pro- 
ded a covering 1s needed. 

Heavy paper napkins may be 

wed for this purpose, also. 

The tea-wagon is always 
able assistant when serving 
neals on the porch, and when 
attempting to serve a meal 

of more than two courses, a 

plan which under most con- 

jitions is to be discouraged, 

s tea-wagon is essential. It 

s only of use, however, when 

the porch is on an even level 

sith the main house, so that 
the wagon can easily be trans- 
wrted. If porch meals are 
the routine rather than the 

«casional choice, by all means 

invest in a service wagon, if 

yu do not now own one. 

Resure that it is firm and easi- 

ly portable. When the club- 
iB plate service is being used, the 

ta-wagon may be used to 
transport the iced drink, des- 
srt, and other accessories. 

Bread stuffs should preferably 
be all buttered ready for eat- 
ing. Thissaves utensilsandren- 

ders the service more simple. 

The plan of a porch meal should be 

uch that innumerable trips from the 
titchen to the eating porch are avoided. 

Right here let me say that porch meals 
will at best be most informal, but they 
aways carry with them, if well carried 

ut, that feeling of ‘‘ hominess”’ which is so 
vell loved by the friend away from home. 
tis an honor to be allowed to share in 
the informality of a meal of this sort, to be 
iteated just as one of the family, so do not 
iar to invite a guest to share with you a 
porch meal. The best plan is to let each 
one do his share by carrying to the porch 
at least his own tray or plate as the case 
may be. 

Out-of-door duiners are adapted only 
to bright, warm weather, and for this 
teason the service may be entirely cold. 
\ cold meal does not come amiss on a 
hot day, and porch service of a cold meal 
i by far the easiest of all from two points 
o view: first, because the preparation 
can be made en- 
tirely during the 
woler morning 
hours, and sec- 
md, because de- 
lays and slower 
srvice do not 
poil the general 
palatability 6 f 
the cold meal. 

The following 
‘combinations 
lnd themselves 
Well to service of 
this kind and 
make delicious. 
ld club - plate 
meals: 








































The tea-wagon is always a valuable assis- 
tant in the serving of out-of-door meals 


Ham and Egg in Tomato Aspic 
Mayonnaise Garnish 
Macaroni and Green Pea Salad 
French Dressing 


Savory Sliced Ham 
Parsley and Dressed Cucumber Garnish 
Potato and Spinach Salad 


Chicken Gelatin : 
Hard-cooked Fgg and Stuffed Olive Garnish 
Rice Ketchup Timbales Mayonnaise Dressing 


For the porch dinner a cold meat con- 
coction is a good choice for the basis. This 
is best accompanied by a salad which 
comprises a starchy food, such as potato, 
rice, or spaghetti, and a green vegetable, 
all served on a crisp green salad with 
any favorite dressing. This may all be 
arranged on the dinner plate as a club or 
one-plate meal, or, if the tray service is used, 
it may be arranged on individual dishes. as 
illustrated at the bottom of the page. 


Set with a delicious dinner and ready 
to be transported to the nook selected 








All these meals may be 
prepared in the morning and 
left in the refrigerator until 
dinner-time. The materials 
for the salad can be cooked 
and the lettuce washed and 
placed in a bag, thus making 
the last-minute arrangement 
of the salad a matter of only 
a few moments. Be sure to 
have your mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing all prepared 
and in the refrigerator. 

Ham and Egg in Tomato 
Aspic. Add to one quart can 
of tomatoes one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
pepper, four cloves, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of mustard, one 
small onion sliced, and one 
bay-leaf. Cook all together 
for about ten minutes; strain. 
Soak three tablespoonfuls of 
granulated gelatin in one-half 
cupful of cold water. Pour 
the hot, strained tomato over 
the gelatin and stir until 
dissolved. Pour some of this 
mixture into a cold, wet, 
loaf-shaped mold or into indi- 
vidual molds to a depth of 
about one-half inch. Allow 
the rest to cool in the bowl. 
Prepare three hard-cooked 
eggs sliced thin, and three- 
fourths pound of cooked ham 
cut in thin slices and then in 
strips. When the layer of tomato aspic 
has become jellied but not too firm, place 
on top of it a layer of ham and egg. Cover 
with another layer of aspic which should 
be very cold and just beginning to set. 
Continue the layers, having tomato aspic 
on top, and place the mold in the re- 
frigerator to stiffen partially after the 
addition of each layer of aspic. When 
all the ingredients nave been added, al- 
low to chill thoroughly, unmold, and cut 
in blocks if a large mold has been used. 
Garnish with stiff mayonnaise dressing. 

Savory Sliced Ham. Mix together 
thoroughly three teaspoonfuls of dry mus- 
tard, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of ketchup, and a dash 
of cayenne pepper. Have ready a pound 
of thinly-sliced cooked ham and one cup- 
ful of grated American cheese. Spread 
the slices of ham with the mustard mix- 
ture and place one slice on top of the 
other with grated cheese between, thus 
forming a brick- 
shaped pile. Bake 
for fifteen min- 
utes in an oven 
which __ registers 
350° F. Remove. 
cool, and chill 
thoroughly in the 
refrigerator. Cut 
down in slices at 
right angles to 
the layers. 

Chicken Gela- 
tin. Boil a fowl 
until tender. Use 
a fireless cooker if 
you have (Con- 
tinued on page177) 
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HERE 


three rules observed 
by the French in their vegetable 


are 


cookery, which explain in part 

the delicacy of their dishes. All 
vegetables, after being carefully cleaned, 
are kept covered with cold water until 
they are ready to be cooked—of course, 
ezgplant and tomatoes are exceptions to 
this rule. If the vegetables are to be 
cooked in boiling water, the water must 
be boiling vigorously before they are put 
in. At the end of the cooking period the 
vegetables must be well drained and free 
from water before the seasonings are 
added. 

One of the most attractive as well as ap- 
petizing French vegetable dishes is illus- 
trated at the top of the page. For 
Stuffed Cabbage. select a medium-sized, 
well-rounded cabbage. Wash it carefully 
and steam or cook in boiling, salted water 
for one-half hour. Be very careful not to 
cook the cabbage too thoroughly. Then 
turn the cabbage upside down and drain. 
Meanwhile make the following stuffing: 
To one cupful of any left-over meat 
ground fine, add one cupful of soaked 
bread-crumbs, one medium-sized onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of parsley, one teaspoonful 
of thyme, one clove of garlic (all these 
finely chopped), one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
When the cabbage is well drained, turn 
back the leaves carefully and arrange the 
filling between. Form a circle of thin 
strips of bacon around the outside of the 
cabbage, as shown in the illustration. The 
bacon can be secured easily by means of 
wooden toothpicks. Tie the cabbage 
with a fine string to keep it together. Re- 
turn the cabbage to the saucepan, adding 
some of the water used for the boiling and a 
small bunch of soup herbs consisting of 
one teaspoonful of thyme, one teaspoonful 
of basil, and one teaspoonful of marjoram. 
Cook slowly for one and one-half hours, or 
until the cabbage is tender: do not allow 
the water to boil too vigorously. If pre- 
ferred, the cabbage may be steamed until 
tender. When done, skim off the fat and 
serve. 

String-Beans with Beurre Noir suggest 
an unusual way of serving string-beans. 
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Remove the strings from one quart of 
string-beans and cut into inch pieces. Cook 
them in boiling, salted water until tender. 
Drain and arrange in a hot dish. Pour 
over them the following sauce: Place 
one-fourth cupful of butter or margarin in 
a frying-pan. Let it melt until a delicate 
brown, then add four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Pour over the beans and serve 
at once. 

For Carrots a la Poulette, scrape and 
wash thoroughly eight medium-sized car- 
rots. Cut them into small, round slices. 
Cook in boiling water to which one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and one small, thinly sliced onion 
have been added. When tender, drain. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter or mar- 
garin in a saucepan and add one table- 
spoonful of flour, stirring constantly. Add 
the carrots and stir carefully. Just before 
serving, add the well-beaten yolks of two 
eggs. Stir until the eggs have set and 
serve. 

Beans al a Périgueux suggest a tasty 
combination of lima beans and tomatoes. 
To one quart of fresh lima beans shelled, 
add one tablespoonful of margarin, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth 
pound of salt pork or bacon chopped fine, 
three-quarters of a pound of fresh toma- 
toes cut in small pieces, and one small clove 
of garlic. Cover with boiling water and 
cook until the beans are tender. Just be- 
fore serving add one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. This dish improves by 
being warmed over, and there should be 
a generous amount of sauce when it is 
done. 

Eggplant au Gratin is always served as 
a separate course and is greatly appreciated 
by French connoisseurs. Take two ripe 
eggplants of medium size. Cut them in 
falves and remove the pulp without break- 
ing the skin. Put this pulp in a bow] with 
one teaspoonful of salt, one quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and one tablespoonful 
of vinegar. Let stand one hour. Chop 
one medium-sized onion, a small piece of 
garlic, and one shallot very fine. Add 
three tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley. 
One-half cupful of mushrooms and two 
medium-sized tomatoes coarsely-chopped 





These illustrations suggest only two 
of the many French vegetable dishes 


All photographs in the Institute Pages 
are taken by Bradley & Meri 


may be added if desired. Place in a 
frving-pan and fry until golden brown, 
Then add the drained eggplant pulp and 
one cupful of soakec. bread-crumbs. Mix 
well. Add one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Fry un. 
til the mixture is tender. Then fill tne 
eggplant shells with this stuffing. Sprin- 
kle a few bits of butter or margarin over the 
top, and bake until the shells are tender, 
in a moderate oven. 

Tomatoes with Ham combine small 
slices of tomato and ham in somewhat ofa 
sandwich style. Cut six medium-sized 
tomatoes in halves, dip in seasoned flour, 
and fry until golden brown on both sides. 
In another frying-pan place as many 
round, thin slices of ham as you have 
halves of tomatoes. Broil the ham until 
it is crisp on both sides. Arrange the 
slices of ham and tomatoes alternately on 
a hot dish and pour over the whole the 
fat left from frying the ham. Just before 
serving sprinkle with parsley. 

For Spinach with Gravy, clean two 
ouarts of spinach. Steam or cook ina 
very small amount of water until tender. 
Drain and chop very fine. Return the 
spinach to a saucepan in which two table 
spoonfuls of butter and one teaspoonful of 
flour have been mixed. Stir well, and add 
one and one-half cupfuls of any kind o 
meat gravy or a gravy made from bouillon 
cubes. Serve very hot. 

Peas with Cream may appeal to you asa 
special treat. Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter or margarin in a saucepan. Ad 
two small whole onions, the heart of a let 
tuce well tied, a small bunch of parsley, 
three pints of shelled peas, one teaspool 
ful of salt, and sufficient boiling water just 
to cover the bottom of the pan. Start the 
cooking of the peas with a very quick flame, 
after ten minutes reduce the flame al 
cook the peas for about an hour with the 
saucepan tightly covered so that no steal 
may escape. When the peas are tender, te 
move the onion, lettuce, and parsley. 
Have ready in another saucepan one- 
cupful of cream. Add to this one-fourth 
cupful of the liquor from the peas and polt 
this over the peas themselves. Serve Vey 
hot on hot plates. 
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only two 
able dishes 
tute Pages 
Merrill 
URING the warm days of sum- 
mer there is nothing more re- 
ace in a freshing than a delicious cold 
n brown, salad. At this time of the year 
pulp and pe Stlad may well become a large part of 
bs. Mix pe meal instead of merely a course, and 
f salt an eet it should consist of materials which 
Fry un. exe it substantial enough to form the 
» fill the ein part of a meal. When served with 
Sprin. Panty sandwiches and a refreshing drink, 
over the @ sad of this nature forms the basis of an 
> tender, scellent summer luncheon, which may be 
lowed by a light dessert, if desired. 
e small pple, two-part dinners should become 
shat of (ular in hot weather, and it is in this 
im-sized Pai of meal that the salad which is also a 
d flour, tt finds its place and helps admirably 
h sides, Simplify summer cookery. 
; many | When serving salads, always be sure 
u have put the salad greens used are fresh and 
m unt] f°? If they are wilted, put them in 
nge the fe! Water to which a tablespoonful of 
itely on (aegar or lemon juice has been added. Set. 
role the 4 cold place for a few hours. Serve all 
t before *ds very cold and garnish them attrac- 
vely. 
un two 
k ina Cottage Cheese Salad 
tender. 25 Total Calories 445 Protein Calories 
im the _ fresh cottage 1 bunch green onions 
) table- 2 cupfuls sour cream Banca pe 
ynful of fPmch button radishes Few grainscayenne pepper 
nd add Rettum-sized cucum- pe sore 
~ ~ettuce 
cind of # Slice the radishes without paring them. 
ouillon Pare the cucumber and cut in dice. Use 
id * white and very pale green portions of 
fas We ee peel and cut in slices. Toss 
Add Ben “i o lightly | together to mix 
alee» fei th _ Seasonings to the cheese 
ante, ‘en 2 d the cream, stirring it in well. 
po. op Soa radishes, cucumber, and 
just. Plaghly ve yd cheese mixture. Chill thor- 
rt the Permklc — rve on crisp leaves of lettuce; 
fame; Reve - ‘sig paprika. This recipe will 
» and Bunch g t gencrously. It is an excellent 
—_— salad. 
a Urs, Luis R.A ppleton, 2305 Walton St., Chicago, Ill, 
er, Ie- 
rsley. § Banana and Celery Salad 
e-hal F* Total Calories 190 Protein Calories 
ourth email bananas 6 pieces celery 
4 cupful mayonnaise 


very bj the celery with the peanut butter 
“id then cut into small pieces. Arrange 











Make salads ever new by varying your choice of salad green and garnishing 


on beds of lettuce with the bananas either 
sliced or diced. Serve with mayonnaise 
dressing. Whipped cream may be added 
to the dressing, if desired. 

Mary V.Anthony, 58 French St., Fall River, Mass. 


Italian Egg Salad 


2235 Total Calories 267 Protein Calories 
4 hard-cooked eggs lg teaspoonful salt 


Icupful cooked dande- % teaspoonful pepper 
lion greens 14 cupful well-seasoned 
I small cream or Neuf- French dressing 


¥% cupful mayonnaise 
dressing 


chatel cheese 
Lettuce 


Chop the eggs and greens very fine, sep- 
arately. Mix them together, adding the 
cheese, salt, pepper, and sufficient French 
dressing to make the right consistency. 
Chill, form into balls, and lay on a bed 
of lettuce. Pour any remaining French 
dressing over them and garnish with 
mayonnaise. 

E. Stephenson, 536 South Hope, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Rice and Cheese Salad 
955 Total Calories 153 Protein Calories 
1144 cupfuls cold cooked 14 teaspoonful paprika 
rice ‘3 teaspoonful pepper 
I small cream cheese 3 medium tomatoes | 
I teaspoonful salt 34 cuptul salad dressing 
Lettuce 


Add the cheese, salt, paprika, and pep- 
per to the rice and mix well togetner. Chill 
and form into balls with the butter paddles. 
Serve on lettuce garnished with tomatoes 
cut in eighths and mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing. 

Mrs.C. P.Wilber, 146 W. Hanover St., Trenton, N.J. 


Verona Salad 
2670 Total Calories 132 Protein Calories 


2 oranges I cupful halved, seeded 
1 lemon Malaga grapes 
34 cfipful sugar Lettuce 


1% tablespoonfuls granu- !4 cupful cream, whipped 
lated gelatin '; cupful mayonnaise or 

14 cupful cold water boiled dressing 

14 cupful pecan meats Candied orange peel 

14 teaspoonful salt 


Squeeze the juice from the oranges and 
lemon; add the sugar and salt and enough 
water to make a pint of liquic. Bring this 
liquid to the boiling point and pour over the 
gelatin which has been soaked in the cold 
water for five minutes; stir until dissolved. 
Let stand until! the mixture begins to 
stiffen, then stir in the grapes and pecan 
meats and pour into cold, wet, individual 
molds. When thoroughly set, serve on 
crisp lettuce leaves, with a dressing of 
whipped cream to which boiled dressing or 





Substantial and Dessert Salads 
They Are All Tested 


mayonnaise has been added. Garnish 
with sticks of candied orange peel. 
Rametee H. Robertson, Hastings Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Mtnn. 


Cucumber and Pineapple Jelly Salad 
1740 Total Calories 105 Protein Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls granu- 14 teaspoonful salt 

lated gelatin 1 cupful diced cucumber 
M4 cupful cold water I cupful canned, 
I cupful hot water shredded pineapple 
l4 cupful vinegar Lettuce : 
Juice 44 lemon 44 cupful mayonnaise 
44 cupful sugar 44 cupful cream, whipped 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water five 
minutes, add the hot water, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the sugar, salt, vinegar, 
and lemon juice. When the mixture has 
begun to set, stir in the cucumber and 
pineapple and pour into wet, individual 
molds. Serve, when stiffened, on crisp 
lettuce garnished with mayonnaise dress- 
ing to which the whipped cream has been 
added; sprinkle with paprika. This jelly 
may be colored with green vegetable color- 
ing, if desired. 

Eva La Due, 2721 Bryant Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Molded Cheese Salad 
1960 Total Calories 163 Protein Calories 
4 cupful heavy cream 44 cupful grated cheese 
2 tablespoonfuls granu- 14 cupful chopped pimi- 









lated gelatin entoes 
4 cupful boiling water Lettuce . 
3 drops tabasco sauce Mayonnaise or any salad 
4 teaspoonful mustard dressing 


', teaspoonful salt 

Soak the gelatin in one-fourth cupful of 
cold water for five minutes, then add the 
boiling water. Stir until dissolved and let 
cool. When just beginning to set, add the 
tabasco sauce, mustard, salt, cheese, and 
pimientoes. Beat the cream stiff, fold in 
the gelatin mixture carefully, and pour all 
into a small baking-powder can, which 
has been wet with cold water, to mold. 
When stiff, turn out, slice, and serve on 
lettuce with any preferred salad dressing. 


Mrs. Wm. Greason, Essex Falis, N. J. 


Combination Salad 
1165 Total Calories 55 Protein Calories 
1 cupful celery, cut fine 1 tablespoon{ui peanut 
2 cupfuls apple, cut fine butter 
14 cupful mayonnaise __ Lettuce 
Raisins 

Mix together the celery, apple, peanut 
butter, and mayonnaise; arrange on leaves 
of lettuce. Place on top of each serving 
five or six large, seeded raisins. Serve with 
more mayonnaise, if desired. 


Bfirs. L. G. Stone, 97 Promenade Si., Crafton, Pa. 
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Jams and Jellies That Tempt 


By 


Tested in our Laboratory Kitchen 


IDSUMMER brings to the 
hand of the busy housewife 
such a wealth of material from 
which to concoct the sweets 

for next winter’s use as to make selection 
difficult. Our old stand-bys and favorites 
must not be neglected, or the family will 
rebel, and yet each season sees a few tempt- 
ing novelties which we feel we must try. 

Concordia Bar-le-duc is a delicious sub- 
stitute for the real article. Use any 
amount of currants you may desire. Weigh 
out one-half to three-fourths as much 
sugar as currants. Wash the currants 
carefully and place in a stewpan with just 
enough water to cover the bottom of the 
pan. Bring to the boil; then add one-half 
of the sugar. Boil ten minutes, add the 
rest of the sugar, and boil half an hour. 
Pour into clean, hot, sterilized pint or half- 
pint jars. Allow to set thoroughly before 
covering with paraffin. ‘This bar-le-duc 
with cream cheese is unequaled served with 
lettuce or endive salad. I usually make 
two, three, or more lots of it, adding half a 
dozen cloves and half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon to some, or boiling with it a 
gauze bag of mixed spices and three or four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, making Spiced 
Bar-le-duc. Mark on the jars which is 
spiced or plain and which is sweeter. Use 
the spiced bar-le-duc for meats; the rich- 
est and thickest, for salads. An experi- 
ment last winter revealed the fact that the 
least sweet product made wonderful short- 
cakes which we considered a great addition 
to our list of winter desserts. 

Cherry and Pineapple Marmalade makes 
a new and very fine combination. Measure 
out four quarts of cherries after they have 
been pitted. Shred one medium-sized 
pineapple. Weigh the fruit together and 
allow an equal amount of sugar. Boil the 
fruit and sugar together for three-quarters 
of an hour after it has reached the boiling- 
point. Then allow the marmalade to set 
in the sun for one day covered with cheese- 
cloth. Now it is ready to pour into glasses 
and seal with paraffin. We found a small 


Florence 


teapot, to melt the paraffin in, very handy. 
The melted paraffin is easily poured from 
the spout. 

Watermelon Marbles are one of the pret- 
tiest of preserves and, although a canned 
product, are so rich and different from or- 
dinary canned fruit that we may include 
them among our jams. In making them, use 
the firm but pink part of the melon cut 
into little balls with a potato scoop. Soak 
these overnight in weak alum water, allow- 
ing one ounce of alum to a gallon of water. 
Pour off the water in the morning. Weigh 
the fruit and allow three-fourths as much 
sugar as fruit, one thinly sliced lemon, 
with the slices quartered, to each pound of 
fruit, and one ounce of ginger root to every 
three pounds of fruit. Put everything into 
the preserving kettle and add just enough 
water to melt the sugar. Bring to a boil 
slowly and add more water if there is not 
enough sirup just to cover the fruit. Cook 
until clear; if there is too much sirup, re- 
move the fruit and boil down the sirup 
until richer, if preferred. Return the 
fruit, bring to a boil, and can in pint jars. 

Unbridge Raspberry Jelly has a delicious 
flavor. Cut up apples, after washing them 
and removing the blossom end. Do not 
pare or core. Just cover with cold water, 
bring to a boil, and cook until the apples 
are very tender and can be mashed easily. 
Drain through a jelly bag. To the apple 
juice add any amount of raspberry juice as 
a flavor. Measure the juice, then boil hard 
for twenty minutes, skimming often. Allow 
three-fourths measure of sugar to the 
original measure of juice. Heat the sugar 
slightly in the oven and add to the juice 
after it has been boiled for twenty minutes. 
Boil five minutes longer, or until it jellies 
from the spoon. A long shaving of thin 
orange peel may be cooked with the juice 
if desired. : 

A preserve shelf is not complete without 
several jars of Mint Jelly. Cut up the 
apples, first washing and removing the 
blossom end. Do not pare or core. Just 
cover with cold water and boil to a mush. 


Spring 


Drain through a jelly bag and alloy ; 
stand overnight. Next day measure ¢j 
juice and add one rose geranium leaf oy: 
bunch of mint leaves. Boil hard ; 
twenty minutes, skimming frequent 
Allow three-fourths measure: of sugar { 
the original measure of juice. Heat th 
sugar slightly in the oven and add to th 
juice after it has been boiling tweny 
minutes. Boil five minutes after the supa 
has been added, or until it jellies from ¢h 
spoon. Adda bit of green coloring. Poy 
into sterilized glasses and allow to set thor 
oughly before covering with paraffin, 

For Quick Blackberry Jam, measure on 
quart of blackberries. Place them in 
pan with about one-fourth cupful of wate 
boil until the berries are soft, then add 
sugar to taste and a grating of orange pee 
or a bit of cinnamon if liked. Cook unti 
well broken—about fifteen minutes—an4 
thicken until of the consistency of real ja 
with one tablespoonful of cornstarch dis: 
solved in a little cold water. Boil two or 
three minutes more. This jam will not 
keep any length of time, but is delicious for 
immediate use. Serve with cold breakfast 
cereals with cream over all. You may can 
it hot in small, tightly-sealed jars tor win- 
ter use, if you wish. 

Rhubarb Conserve is made in the fdl- 
lowing manner. Combine three cupfubsof 
chopped rhubarb, one large pineapple also 
chopped, the juice and rind of one lemon 
and one orange, and five cupfuls of sugar. 
One-fourth pound of blanched almonds 
may be added if you wish. Place ina 
kettle and simmer gently for one hour, then 
pour into sterilized glasses and allow to set 
thoroughly before pouring on the parafin. 

Grape Nuggets make a tasty jam to 
serve with meats. When wild grapes are 
fully grown but green and crisp, halve ant 
seed them. Weigh, add three-fourths a 
much sugar, and boil thirty-five minutes 
Then pour into sterilized glasses and cover 
with paraffin when set. The produc 
should jelly, but the little half-sphers 
should be apparent. 


Jelly making is a joy 
when you have this 
simple equipment 
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OR several days Mrs. Seton was 
joy very ill. She did not suffer. There 
this seemed no reason why she should 
nent die, and yet, when Ursula came 





lack to her on that drear November 
“ening, she was dying, quietly and beauti- 
illly as she had lived. Then, as though 
t the last moment a secret, bleeding 
Yound had been bound up, she began to 
lly and to creep back. But she wes 
Manged. The wound had been a deep 
we. It would never really heal, and out 
her had gone something vital. From 
rie onward she was a wraith, a gentle 
— in the Seton household, not sad 
ened ¢ Eriete because she no longer 
i 0 hay ¢ any sense of loss or sorrow. 
She hey even cling to her old faiths. 

arited on an invisible tide that was 
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Louderback 


carrying her further and further away 
from life with its beliefs and doubts. 
Sometimes, it seemed to Ursula, she looked 
back at her tenderly, and the pale hand 
would reach out for hers and hold it for 
a moment. But then she would turn her 
face again toward the mystery whither 
she was traveling. And Ursula knew 
that she had been left behind. 

Mrs. Seton lay on her long couch before 
the fire, and Ursula crouched down beside 
her. They did not speak to each other. 
Their love had become a thing of long 
silences. Ursula thought of Esmé Mon- 




































“TI suppose you came to see me,” 
Brodie began. ‘“‘We came to see Lo-d 
Ivonrood,”’ returned Powys sullenly. 
“I’m here in his place,” said Brodie 





Children ef Storm 





teith. She knew that he would be with 
them at dinner. He would be every- 
where she went. Behind the scene s_e 
knew he would be scheming honestly and 
subtly for what he conceived to be her 
happiness. The knowledge gave her a 
dull comfort. She felt tired and indifferent 
and incapable of acting for herself, as if 
she too were coming back from a long 
illness. 

Presently the maid brought in after- 
noon tea and lit the shaded lamp at Mrs. 
Seton’s back. It was the one hour in the 
day, now, when the whole family came 
together. Margaret, gaunt and languid, 
drifted in and, having kissed her mother, 
drew up the blind which the maid had just 
drawn down and, curling herself in a big 


chair, stared out into the winter twilight. 
79 
















SO 


“TI like seeing the people outside,” she 
said. “It’s the only thing which gives 
me any pleasure in being in.” 

Mr. Seton was unusually late. When 
he came in at last, he brought with him 
a breath of the dank, yellow fog. He held 
his veined hands to the fire, and they 
trembled visibly. He wore now a constant 
look of distress and perplexity, as though 
he had lost his confidence in life. 

With a subdued sigh in which there 
were at once effort and remorse Mrs. 
Seton lifted her dim eyes to his face. 
“Ts there any news, Roy?” 

“T’ve just come from Berkley Square,” 
he said. ‘‘There’s no change. My poor 
father—there’s only one change possible.” 

“He has had a full and wonderful 
life,’ Mrs. Seton murmured. “And he 
is an old man.” 


HE gave an exclamation that was like 
a groan. “That’s—that’s just what 
makes it so tragic, so horrible. To have 
done so much, and then for it all to end 
in chaos—and—and—Aasco!”” He looked 
down at Ursula. Her hair shone in the 
firelight with its old, turbulent brightness, 
but her face was unfamiliar in that moment 
of retrospection. It had lost its youth, 
its look of high, victorious courase. It 
was very white, and the mouth had be- 
come a compressed and sullen line. 
“Ursula, when did you hear from your— 
from Adam last?” he asked. 
Imperceptibly she drew her shoulders 
together as though from a cold wind. 
‘“T haven’t heard from him at all.” 
“‘Then—then you have no idea of what 


has happened?” 
She caught her breath. 
pain that went through her filled her with 


The stab of 


a kind of fretful resentment. ‘‘No. Fas 
anything happened?” 

“Things in the Valley are in a terrible 
state,” he answered indirectly, almost as 
though he had not heard ker. ‘“‘The men 
are on the verge of throwing over all 
restraint. The unions are helpless. It’s 
Bolshevism, rank Bolshevism. They mean 
to get the whole Valley into their con- 
trol. It’s pro-Germanism— the foreign 
scum which we allow in this country 
through our wrong-headed notions of 
freedom. As long as my father could 
keep contrcl, they made no headway, 
but now—now everything’s going to 
pieces. If only we had a government that 
could govern!” 

“T don’t see what it all has to do with 
Adam,” Ursula interrupted impatiently. 
‘“‘He’s not responsible, I suppose.’’ She 
was not defending him. Simply she did 
not want to think of him—or of arything. 

Mr. Seton drew himself up with somc- 
thing of his old dignity. ‘As I left Berk- 
ley Square, I met Mr. John Morton,” 
hesaid. ‘‘He is, I understand, the manarer 
of the Black Valley Colliery ard my 
father’s right-hand man. He had ccrre 
up in the faint hope of being able to see 
him. He was in a most agitated state 
of mind. It seems that one of my father’s 
last conscious acts was to install ycur 
husband formally as his representative 
wih full authority to act in his name. 
I have nothing to say against Adam, 
but the situation is impossible. He knows 
nothing of the conditions. He has been 
put over the head of men with long ex- 
perience. ‘The results can only be disas- 
trous—for him and for us all.” 


Children of Storm 


Ursula locked her hands together. She 
was suddenly full of anger against Adam. 
Why couldn’t he keep out of her life, 
leave her alone for at least a little while? 
Why was he always thrusting forward in 
that persistent way? Why couldn’t he let 
go and drift as she was doing? 

“Did Adam accept?” 

“He accepted. I can only suppose that 
he did not realize what he was under- 
taking. It was rash, extraordinarily rash. 
As for my poor father, I can clearly see 
how his mind worked. Adam is your hus- 
band, and I understand that you are tke 
direct heir to my father’s principal prop- 
erty. It was natural that in his failing 
state-he should put Adam in his place. 
I confess now that, looking back, it seems 
to me that my father must have been 
failing for a long time. God knows I 
grudge you nothing, Ursula, but to ave 
passed over his son and eldest grand- 
daughter was an unusual, an inexplicable 
act on his part.” 

Margaret laughed out of the shadow. 
“Tf anything proves grandfather’s com- 
plete sanity, it was that,”’ she said. ‘‘He 
had a clear eye to the future. He knew 
that you knew and cared as much about 
business as a giraffe. He knew that no 
sane man would marry me, and that my 
children, if any, are bound to be more 
or less idiotic. He chose Ursula, and I 
applaud and admire his choice. All I 
ask, Ursula, is a pension wherewith I 
may pursue my course to the grave un- 
troubled by sordid considerations. ‘Tle 
rest take with my blessing.” 

Mr. Seton made a pathetic, helpless 
gesture. ‘‘ Margaret, I beg of you not to 
talk like that. It distresses me inex- 
pressibly. Life is unbearable enough. 
these days, without our adding to it tie 
indignity of flippancy.” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders good- 
humoredly and turned back to the window. 

“Where is Adam now?” Ursula asked. 

“At Ivonrood.” 


T was worse than anger. It was a 

kind of rausea. She loved Ivonrcod. 
All the inarticulate poetry of deep-rooted 
race was in that old house. It was like 
a casket in which was treasured the spirit 
of those dead men and women whose 
traditions she inherited, whose _ lives 
linked her to the history of England it- 
self. Now an alien had come among them. 
She saw him gaze up at their portraits, 
take out their kooks, friendly and uncerr- 
prehending, bringing with him his middle- 
class virtues and the tastes and ideals of 
a suburban grocery. It seemed to her that 
the shadowy rooms with their subtle 
flavor of ancient, beautiful things became 
suddenly impregnated with the smell 
of cooking ard stale biscuits and mean 
lives. She knew that her thoughts were 
monstrous. Ske could no more control 
tl.em than a dreamer can control the dis- 
te ions of a nightmare. 

“He will be fortunate if he escapes 
without a catastrophe,” Mr. Seton went 
on. ‘The men are in an ugly temper, 
Mr. Morton says. You ought to write 
to him, Ursula, and persuade him—” 

“You must go to him,” Mrs. Seton 
murmured. 

“No,” said Ursula between her teeth. 

“But, my dear girl, he is your husband. 
Things can not go on as they are now. 
You came home for your mother’s sake, 


but now that the necessity |< over you 
must make a decision. You «re bound in 
honor—” 

Ursula got up. She look:d round ut 
them bitterly and recklessly. After all 
she had loved him with her whole beart 
and soul. And this was wha! it came fy 
There was nothing in life that had the 
slightest significance. “I’m not going tg 
do anything. I won’t decide anything, Py 
not going to be bothered. I’m sick of every. 
thing. I’m going to have a good time.” 

She went straight out of the room an 
rang up Esmé Monteith. “I want you jp 
take me to the theater,” she said, “some. 
thing jolly, Esmé. And let’s go on to 
per afterward—”’ she laughed, “—I don 
care where.” 


ApAM BRODIE knew that the three 

men were watching him, not unkindly 
but with a cynical expectation. Up to 
now he had been a cipher. They had 
expounded to him, and he had listened, 
They had shown him the workings of the 
machinery as experts displaying their 
speciality to a chance outsider, and he 
had watched in silence. Now suddenly 
they stood aside. The crisis had come 
and inevitably they shifted the burden 
to kis shoulders. That was what he was 
there for. Hehad to act. But from their 
point of view the position was not without 
a grim humor. 

There was Mr. Morton, who sat in 
Lord Ivonrood’s chair before the fire, 
Lis stout legs crossed, his fingers neatly 
interlaced, the embodiment of assured 
knowledge. He had been in Black Valley 
for twenty years. He knew every man and 
boy and pony at the Valley pit-heads 
There was not a question concerning 
output, averages, and technicalities which 
he could not answer. Coal was the be- 
ginning and end of his interests. 

Elliot and Fitzpatrick ran the steel and 
tin-plate works respectively. They were 
younger than Morton and men of a dif 
ferent caliber. From the first Brodie 
had divined a subtle difference in their 
attitude toward their problems, as though 
they had ideas of their own of which they 
were not yet sure enough to speak. 

“Of course it is difficult to prognosti- 
cate,” Mr. Morton said. “A great deal 
depends on the Unions. I know for a 
fact that the officials are irritated and 
alarmed at the general tendency to throw 
over their authority, and it is quite likely 
that they will refuse to interfere in what 
is a local dispute. On the other hand they 
ray be afraid to refuse.” 

“They have refused,” Brodie inter 
posed. 

Mr. Morton stiffened imperceptibly. 
“Are you sure of that?” 

“There was a private meeting at the 
Mission Hall at eight o’clock,” Brodie 
explained. “The Federation secretary 
sent a message to the effect that they hai 
enough on their hands in bringing about 
a general move forward without any side- 
shows such as Black Valley is trying © 
force on them. I heard ten minutes ago. 
He saw Morton glance at the clock, and 
smiled rather apologetically. “‘ You know, 
I’ve had a telephone set up here. UM 
can’t carry on war without a telephone 

“Lord Ivonrood detests telephones, 
Mr. Morton observed. “They offended 
his taste, particularly ia these surroun® 
ings.” 
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RODIE dragged himself out of the struggling, shouting mass like an exhausted swimmer. Some 

one whom he recognized vaguely as a foreman from the steel works held out his arms, trying to 

led hold him back. But there was a rush behind him of those who themselves were being ariven, 
ended : A : 

and he was carricd by sheer force through a doorway already jammed to suffocation 


‘ound: 
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“You can’t think about taste when 
you're fighting,” Brodie answered. “I’ve 
seen churches turned into barracks. 
One has to do the best one can.” 

“That’s true enough,” Fitzpatrick 
agreed. ‘We may be glad of a telephone 
up here before we’re through.” 

Mr. Morton acquiesced silently. He 
felt half offended and half relieved. Be- 
neath his middle-aged pomposity he had 
been afraid, not only for himself, but for 
the work which he loved and for which he 
was responsible. This young man stand- 
ing opposite him with one foot on the 
stone fender, his grave, intent face turned 
to the firelight, gave him an absurd sense 
of security. It became all at once ridic- 
ulous to think of revolution and sudden 
death, and of those things Mr. Morton 
had been thinking at great length. 

The steel-works manager broke the 
silence. ‘‘I don’t know that we’re much 
wiser than we were,” he said. “The Fed- 
eration turn-down isn’t going to squelch 
our people if I know them. Things have 
been brewing too long. While his Lord- 
ship was at the helm the men held back. 
They were afraid of him. It was a kind of 
superstition. They had, I think, an idea 
that he would always be too strong for 
them. I shall never forget the night he 
walked through the mob to the station. 
They would have liked to tear him to 
pieces. They didn’t even curse him till 
he was out of sight. But now—” 

Brodie turned to him. For the first 
time Elliot realized those eyes with their 
peculiar, arresting vividness. 

“T know what you're thinking,” he said. 
“And it’s better to have it out once and 
for all. You’re thinking Lord Ivonrood 
wasn’t in his right mind when he sent me 
down here. Well, I don’t think he was 
either—not in his ordinary mind. He was 
desperate, and he had a kind of supersti- 
tion too, a kind of inspiration, a hint from 
God, that I was the man he wanted. 
That’s how I took it. That’s why I’m 
here. You've got 
to have some faith, 
you know.” 

It might have 
been laughable. The 
three men were quite 
grave, even a little 
moved. The attack 
was too new. It 
caught them una- 
wares. They remem- 
bered involuntarily 
that the speaker had 
lived four years on 
faith. 

Mr. Morton 
cleared his throat. ‘‘T 
don’t think youquite 
understand us, Mr. 
Brodie,” he began 
with his habitual 
smoothness. ‘We 
don’t doubt vour 
courage or your good 
will. But the situa- 
tion needs more than 
that—it needs ex- 
perience. It is be- 
cause of that lack in 
your leadership that 
I feel it impossible 
to continue at my 
post, and one of my 
reasons for coming 


chance. 


slide. 


ODAY is what you have. 
again, Today is what you do. And if you haven’t anything, 
and aren’t anybody, and do nothing—why, then, for you there 
is no Today. 
For Today is music. 
Today is joy. 
Yesterday is no problem—for it is past. 
problem—for it isn’t here. 
world. Today is—Opportunity! 
Crowd in upon it then. 
Spread your smiles—Today. 
glad and great—Today. 
Today is the day—your day. 
Today is Time and Change doing its job. Are you a vital 
part of the play? Today you may start out all anew. 
you may put to use what you learned a day ago. 
your entire life may revolve about—Today. 
But, above all things, do not fear—Today. And let all worry 
All things that do not countlet them go, too. 
and help and love—Today. 
For this Today will never dawn again! 


Children of Storm 


here this evening was to put my resigna- 
tion in your hands.” 

‘“‘T shan’t accept it, Mr. Morton,” Bro- 
die said. There now was no trace of emotion 
in his bearing. He was dealing with men in 
action, and four years had taught him just 
what men were worth. He knew by infal- 
lible signs when their nerve had begun to 
break and what they could be trusted to do 
and where they must inevitably fail. This 
old man here was worse than useless in 
the front line, but at the base or on the 
lines of transportation he would be in- 
valuable. The other two were good men 
all right, but they would have to have 
their orders. “You can’t throw up your 
commission just before the attack be- 
cause you don’t think much of the fellow 
who’s got to take you over the top,” Bro- 
die said. ‘‘You’ve got to stick it, as I’ve 
stuck it more than once. I need you—all 
three of you—and I know you won’t fail 
me.” 

It was almost an impertinence. Mr. 
Morton’s hands began to tremble, but not 
altogether with anger. He had been 
through a great deal of late, and not the 
least tragic thing that had come to him was 
the knowledge of his own inadequacy. 
That ‘‘I need you” was like a gulp of wine, 
like the friendly pressure of a strong hand. 
“‘J—I should like to stand by you, Mr. 
Brodie,” te said. ‘‘Don’t think that I re- 
sign froin any churlish or ungenerous mo- 
tive. But I feel with—with the rest of my 
colleagues—that the situation is too dan- 
gerous for a newcoyrer like yourself to 
handle. The trouble here is peculiar. It 
is, if I may so express it, the labor unrest of 
the whole country boiled down to its es- 
sence. Partly asa result of our geograph- 
ical isolation the men of the various works 
have been brought together so as to form a 
practically united front. The grievance 
of the miner is the grievance of the steel- 
worker and soon. Toa great extent they 
have thrown over the authority of their 
unions. They have been got at by Bol- 
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By George Matthew Adams 


Today is art. 
Today is work. Today is play. 


Today is supremacy. 


It is also what you are. 


Today is literature. 
Today is LIFE. 
Tomorrow is no 
Today is the 


Today—take hold upon its faintest 
Be game—Today. 


The center of 


shevik propaganda, and revolution and 
bloodshed are what they want. Labor and 
capital are up against each other here 
stripped for a conclusive effort, Mr. Brodie 
and I don’t know—I’m afraid—”’ : 

Toward the end of his little speech h 

e 
had grown less fluent. He broke off, His 
ears, that had got into the habit of alert. 
ness, had caught a sound that was not less 
ugly because it had become familiar. He 
could not restrain himself. He got un 
“T—I think they’re ing—now.” he 

L ag coming—now,” he 
said. 

“T rather thought they’d come, didn’t 
you?” Brodie returned. “They'll be 
fairly worked up after that meeting.” He 
touched a bell. “I am expecting a deputa- 
tion,” he told the old man servant who 
answered him. ‘“‘T’ll see two of them.” 

“Do you—do you want me to remain?” 
Mr. Morton asked. 

“T expect you to remain,” Brodie said. 

Besides telephones Lord Ivonrood had 
disliked electric light in Elizabethan sur- 
roundings. Instead, there were candles in 
branched sconces on either side of the great 
fireplace, and their gold mingling with the 
red glow shed a genial comfort over the 
dark-paneled dining-room. The dim por- 
trait over the carved mantel-shelf came out 
of its shadows to look down at the in- 
truder with a pale and serene curiosity. 
Adam Brodie knew the man. He had 
hunted up his name and history on his 
first day at Ivonrood. He knew that this 
was Ursula’s great-grandfather. But he 
would have known as much by instinct, 
by the sudden check of his own heart. For 
this ancestor had given Ursula his mouth 
and brows, the steadying, honorable eyes; 
the ruddy hair that even time, working 
secretly among the artist’s colors, had not 
subdued. 

Brodie pulled the ancient, brocaded cur- 
tains to one side and watched the lightscome 
dancing down the black passage of trees 
like a swarm of fireflies. A shrill voice 
started “The Red Flag,” and _ the song was 
caught up and 
stouted in a ragged, 
defiant chorus. Even 
through the singing 
Brodie could hear 
the thud of those 
hundreds of feet. It 
was as though some 
dark, unknown 
force were bearing 
down against the old 
house. It made the 
immediate silence 
ominous. 

The three men be- 
hind him did_ not 
move. Two of them 
watched him 4s 
sportsmen might 
watch an_ untried 
fighter in the ming, 
with a detachment 
that might become 
enthusiasm or con- 
tempt. But Mr. 
Morton was too old 
for fighting. He was 
afraid. 

“Perhaps under 
the circumstances 
we had better give 
the police a hint, 
he suggested. (Con- 
tinued on page 114) 
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A Regular Buoy 


While everybody loves “the good old summer time” 
no one enjoys cooking hearty meals over a hot stove at 
this season. 4 

Yet, summer is just the time when appetizing st 
nourishment is especially needed. In this trying situation fe 
the conscientious housewife finds a wonderful boon in oF 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. e 

It provides a tempting and wholesome dish which goes 7 
a long way toward a satisfying summer luncheon or supper. 

It is rich in the sustaining nutriment so necessary to 
buoy up the energies of those who must keep on steadily 
through most of the season with the regular daily task. be 

It is easy to digest, already cooked, ready to serve at | 
three minutes notice and reduces kitchen heat and labor be 
almost to the vanishing point. br 

Order a dozen and have it on hand. | 


21 kinds | 15c a can 
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Permanent Waving 


For Summer 


A SPECIAL 
VACATION OFFER 
BY NESTLE’S 


( LOT has taken the place 

of leaves in covering up 
humanity because cloth is more 
durable. Permanent waving 
will take the place of “tempo- 
rary’ waving with the same cer- 
tainty. Any woman who knows 
the lasting joy of a “‘permanent” 
wave or curl in her hair will find 
it hard to go back to nightly 
hair-curling. The change will 
take place sooner if the public 
can be assured that permanent 
waving will be perfectly safe. 
The “Nestlé”? Permanent Wave 
is just that. We are not only 
satisfying our large clientele but 
have actual authorities for our 
statement. The Nestlé Imple- 
ments and Process are superior 
to any other in existence and 
are patented everywhere. 

Our Offer 

The price of a Nestlé Home-Outjit com- 
$19.00. Send us this amount 
ll send immediately a complete 
outfit with instructions. Try this on your 
hair and if for any reason whatsoever you 
return the outfit within seven days we will 
refund $17 allowing only $2 for our ex- 
penses tor packing, labor risks, postage, 
and the material used. Over 10,000 
Home Outfits are now in American 
mmilies. 


An illustrated booklet is sent free upon 
receipt of post-card. 


C. NESTLE CO. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 

657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 

Cor. 52nd Street New York 
Please address Canadian inquiries to 


Harper; 416 Bloor St. West Toronto, Ont. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Institute 


‘“*T HAVE discovered something new”’ is the message of the Dis- 
covery page to you. Perhaps you have discovered something, 


too, that saves you money, steps, or time. 
each for every acceptable suggestion. 


We will pay one dollar 
A stamped, self-addressed 


envelop secures the return of unavailable discoveries. Address 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street 


To Keep the Laundress Happy: «My 
laundress has forsaken many of her places and 
stayed with me despite the heavy wash. In 
common with most people she is very fond of 
music, and while she is ironing in the kitchen, 
I wheel the victrola into the dining-room and 
play our best records. Not cnly does she ap- 
preciate it keenly, but I believe she accom- 
plishes more than she would in a quiet atmos- 
phere. Mrs. N 


A New Use for Sandpaper: The screw 
top on my oil stove tank had tightened so that 
I could not unscrew it. I had no wrench, and 
even a wrench would have bent the tin. Quick 
mental searching led me to get a piece of sand- 
paper, which I held in my hand over the screw 
top, and I found that it turned with little 
effort. Mrs. E. H. L., Fla. 


For Filling Your Oil Stove: For the oil 
stove without a strainer on the tank, I have 
discovered an excellent substitute. Have your 
hardware dealer put a fine-meshed wire sieve 
into the funnel you use to fill the tank with. 
The pipes carrying the oil to the burners 
will not then become clogged with sediment. 

Mrs. C. F., Texas. 


A New Use for Your Fireless Cooker 
Rack: It has always been a surprise to 
me that so few owners of fireless cookers know 
how useful the pie rack is for carrying pies, for 
picnic lunches. Slip the pies in and then drop 
the rack into a pail or a pasteboard box. Even 
the “open-faced”’ kind may be carried in this 
way without damage. Miss L. K. M., Kans. 


How I Use My Alarm Clock: I find that 
an alarm clock can be used during the day as 
well as to help one rise early in the morning. 
Often, when baking, I set it as a reminder to 
look into my oven, when doing bits of work in 
another part of the house. This saves many a 
cake from scorching. Frequently I have just a 
few minutes to lie down and relax. I set the 
alarm clock at the time I must go to work 
again, and find that the rest is more beneficial 
when I do not have to worry about resting too 
long. I also use my alarm clock in taking 
doses of medicine which come several hours 
apart. The alarm clock has become a most 
valuable household article. Afys.G. E. S., Cal. 


A Suggestion for Ironing: I find a thick 
pad made about three times the size of an or- 
dinary holder a most useful article. I keep it 
with the ironing board, and when I have a bit 
of embroidery such as is often found on a 
towel, a collar, or underwear, I press it on this 
pad, and the embroidery stands out beauti- 
fully. Mrs. R. M.G., Mass. 


Hemming Table-Cloths: When preparing 
to hem table linen, save all the threads that 
are pulled in straightening the edge. Then, 
when the linen comes to the mending stage, 
use these threads you have saved, to darn it 
with. The result is that the mended place is 
scarcely noticeable because of the linen thread 
being used instead of cotton. 

Miss R. M. R., Ia. 
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To Help with the Mending: Before sending 
the laundry I always check off on the list each 
article that needs mending. Then [ do not 
have to unfold all the things after they are 
ironed, to find which ones are in need of te- 
pairs. Mrs. E. M. C., Conn. 


How to Wash Windows Rapidly: A pro- 
fessional house cleaner once told me how to 
wash my windows easily and rapidly. Use a 
piece of chamois skin about fifteen to eighteen 
inches square. Use warm water, wring out the 
chamois lightly, and wash over the window. 
Then wring the chamois out of water until as 
dry as possible, and rub over the window, 
This will take off all moisture, and there will 
be no lint left. The windows will shine, and 
once tried, you will never wash your windows 
by the old way. Mrs. G. R., S. D; 


Save All Scraps of Toilet Soap: Save all 
scraps of toilet soap and shaving soap. When 
you have accumulated a sufficient quantity, 
put them on the stove with water enough to 
cover. Let boil slowly until they form a thick 
mass, then pour into a square pan, and when 
partly cool, cut into squares. This makes an 
excellent bath soap or soap for toilet uses when 
it has dried for two weeks. Mrs.G. R., S.D. 


Never Miss Your Train: My husband has 
very irregular office hours and never knew, 
when he left the office, what train he could get 
home. You will naturally say, “‘ Why doesn’t 
he carry a time-table?” and I shall answer, 
““Because he is averse to carrying any excess 
baggage in his pockets.”’ So I devised a scheme 
whereby he does not have to run to the station 
only to find that he has ten minutes to spare, 
or, on the other hand, meander to the depot 
only to find that he has just missed a train. I 
have him buy his commutation ticket a day or 
so before the first of the month, and then I 
typewrite on the back of it the leaving time of 
all the trains that stop at our station. By 
quickly referring to his watch and then his 
ticket, which he always has handy, he is able 
to decide how many more minutes he can 
spend at the office and still have time to buy 
the evening paper and get the train. So now 
he is able to utilize a greater part of his time 
either at the office or at home, instead of wast- 
ing a few moments now and a few more then, 
waiting in the railroad station. 

Mrs. P. R. B., L. I. 


To Wash Colored Fabrics: In order to pre- 
serve the delicate colors in wash frocks, I select 
a warm, sunshiny day. After the dress has 
soaked in salt water—if this is its first bath—I 
quickly wash it, hang it on a wire coat-hanger, 
and attach it to the limb of a shade tree. The 
dress may be pulled into shape, and if stretched 
downward, will shrink very little. The warm 
breeze soon dries it. Miss N. M., Ky. 


To Remove the Water Mark from a 
Glass Vase: I have discovered that a few 
drops of olive oil or any other oil, rubbed inside 
a glass vase where the water mark is evident, 
will prevent the mark from appearing again. » 

Mrs. G. G. W., Nebr. 
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ARMAND sat up in bed. Sleep 
aa impossible. Through the open win- 
dows ¢é the first grey light of dawn. 
For ho Mary had been awake. For 

. oe che had ed to make the happy dream 
hours 1e 3ut it was hopeless. 
ome true. out of bed, she dressed. As she 


slipping 
danced in her 1m 
the last one of iny 


selings «uring § 
wo her, fee tud with a sad little toss of her 


ror she saw the trace of a tear, 
that had given expression 
the long night. She 





Vib 
brushed tided : course. She would decline 
Mildred Harri n’s invitation. ; 

a ilildred was obably the only real friend 
vary had. Making friends had been difficult for 
a But some common point of interest had 
‘awn the two girls together, although their po- 
. Three years after 


. i ife lay far apart. 
my oe death A had found it necessary 
< get an office } sition downtown and most of 
tie money She earned went to her mother and 
yas used for the bare necessities of life. 

“Money did not bother the Harringtons. | Every 
summer they closed their home in the city and 
went to their cottage at the shore. Many of Mil- 
dred’s friends su umered at the same resort and 
from late May til early September there was 
one continuous round of pleasure. 

So when Mary had been invited to Spend her 
cation With them, it had seemed like a gift 
from some fairy godmother. Besides being a 
chance to get away during one of the hottest 
months, it was a rare opportunity to enjoy the 
my, care-free life, so different from her own. 
“Then last night she had gone to the Harring- 
ton’s, Where the girls had gathered to talk over 
their plans. Mildred’s brother, Bob, was just 
leaving the house, but stopped to speak to her. 

“Mildred tells me you are going to join our 
colony this year,” he said. 

“Yes,” Mary replied, “for a week or two.” 
“Well,” he said smiling, “you will have a 
rood time—everyone does down there!” 
When he had said good night, Mary wondered 
whether Bob’s presence would be added to the 
other pleasures this wonderful vacation held in 
store for her. 

Mary found the girls in @ gay discussion of 
their plans. ‘They had something scheduled 
semingly for every day of the summer. What 
happy days they were to be! There would be 
bathing every day and moonlight sailing or 
peach parties at night. Then, too, Mildred had 


planned many dances and week-end parties. 
All these things had seemed like pleasant 
ireams to Mary. She could picture long 


stretches of sand and the ocean with a big yel- 
ow moon creeping up out of the silver streaked 
aters. She could see herself at these wonder- 
ful dances during the week-end parties. For a 
litle while at least Mary Armand was to really 
She would be happy, gloriously happy 





anf 
uyes 


"()H, I got the most stunning evening dress 
today !"” It was Kitty Wells talking. 
Clothes! Mere mention of them had ended 
Mary’s dreaming. Once introduced, the subject 
had developed into a lengthy discussion—atter- 
noon frocks—sport suits—shoes—hats—bathing 
togs! Mary listened. Several times she tried 
to say something but words failed her. She 
was afraid they would ask about HER new 
clothes. What a thought! The mere possibility 
of it embarrassed her, and finally giving a 
quickly formed excuse, she said good night. 
Outside she had walked slowly home. Pretty 
‘lothest’ She had none. How many times it 
had caused her unhappiness! Now because 
she had “nothing to wear” she was to lose the 
vacation that had seemed so real—so near—so 
wonderfull The only solution was money and 
Mary had saved only enough for her traveling 
and incidental expenses. She had _ several 
aresses, but nothing like the wonderful ward- 
tobes of the other girls. And Mary was proud. 
At home her mother had been waiting for the 
latest news of the much-talked-of vacation. 
“I'm afraid I can’t go to the Harrington’s 
‘us summer,’ Mary announced. ‘Tonight every 
one was talking about their pretty evening 
iresses and afternoon frocks.” She voiced her 
disappointment as gently as she could—and she 
went no further, for Mrs. Armand was crying. 
«, Mother, please don’t!” pleaded = Mary. 
at dng tomorrow things will look different. 
Maybe after all I will be able to go.” And bid- 
ding her mother good night, she sought the se- 
clusion of her room. 
ae at dawn, after a sleepless night Mary de- 
cas to decline Mildred’s invitation Two 
Weeks later a group of happy, laughing girls 
= for the Mary smiied a happy fare- 
— as the train pulled out. But when it had 
“sappeared, a sob rose in her throat as she 
uned to go back to the hum-drum of the office. 
For days afterward Mary was miserably un- 
le It wasn’t merely missing the vacation— 
Aga forget that—but she was_ looking 
hark . ere clothes always going to hold her 
"*k and make her different from other girls? 


, 
I ‘4 ; ? . . 
—_ finally the problem in Mary’s mind was 
ber solved and a wonderful change came over 
Bob Harrington 





shore. 





driving his touring car, noted 
Advertisement 


idsummer Magic 


By Dorotuy Biair 


this change one night in July 
when he passed Mary on her 
way home from work. On one 
or two similar occasions during 
the summer he had merely lifted 
his hat. But this night - he 
stopped his car beside the curb. 

“Summering in the city seems 
to agree with you, Miss Ar- 
mand,” he said. “Il never saw 
you looking so well.” 

His bewildered expression of 
admiration made her heart glad 
—for now she knew her triumph 
over circumstances was com- 
plete! 

The summer progressed. Sep- 
tember found the girls at Sea- 
cliff anxious to get back to the 
city. The shore season had been 
a disappointment. For the first 
month there had been the usual 
dances and _ parties—made de- 
lightful by Bob and the friends 
he brought down with him. But 
when afterward he remained in 
town, pleading pressure of busi- 
ness, Kitty was inconsolable, 
and Mildred’s parties, without 
his guests, became a little tire- 
some for every one. 

So when the day for the trip 
homeward arrived the girls had 
no regrets. They were eager to 
get home and plunge into their 
preparations for the fall season. 

Bob was at the station to 
meet them. Mildred had al- 
most reached his car when she suddenly stopped 
—stifling a cry of astonishment. 

A girl, beautifully dressed—her face aglow 
with a radiantly happy smile—was stepping out 
of Bob’s machine. 

It was Mary Armand. 

But what a transformed and adorable Mary 
she was! Wearing a charmingly distinctive 
afternoon frock she was a fascinating picture! 
From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, 
she was perfect! 

For one long moment the girls stood be- 
wildered by the marvelous change in the girl 
before them. Then conscious of their awkward 
staring, they rushed forward to greet her. 

‘““Mary—you look wonderful—positively beau- 
tiful!’’ they exclaimed. 

“You seem surprised—am I so very, very dif- 
ferent!’’ asked Mary, smiling. 

“Different!’’ exclaimed Mildred, ‘‘why you are 
another person. Where have you been?” 

“Girls,” replied Mary, “I’ve had the most 
wonderful summer imaginable and I can scarcely 
wait to tell you all about it!” 

A little later at Mildred’s, the girls crowded 
around Mary for her story. 


: OU girls will never know how much I 
wanted to go to Seacliff with you this 
summer,” she began. “It meant the first chance 


I ever had for a really good time! And at first 
I thought I couldn’t give it up! You may have 
guessed why I had to. I simply didn’t have the 
kind of clothes you were going to take and [ 
knew I would be unhappy every minute con- 
trasting my plain, simple little outfits with the 
wonderful wardrobes of you %ther girls. But it 
was terribly hard! 

“IT guess every girl wants pretty clothes—the 
desire to be admired is born in all of us. We 
are happy only when we know we are as well 
dressed as the people we want for friends. So 
for days after you had gone, I could think of 
nothing else! The words kept ringing in my 
ears—Clothes! Clothes! Clothes! 

“Then one night, as if in answer to my prayers 
and heart-aches, a@ wonderful thing happened. 
I had gone to my room so mother would not 
know how unhappy f felt. After a while, just 
to divert my thoughts, I opened a magazine, 
and my glance fell on @ picture that attracted 
me. I began reading the article and it told the 
story of a girl, just like myself, who found the 
way to friends and happiness by learning: right 
at home, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all of her own clothes and hats. 

“Almost wild with hope, I read every word of 
the story. It seemed so real—so convincing— 
and so much the opportunity I needed, that I 
wrote for more information that very night. 

“Well, in just a few days a beautiful sook 
arrived, telling all about the Woman’s Institute 
and the new method it has developed by waich 
any woman or girl anyuhere cer easity and 
quickly learn at home in spare time al. wa 
secrets of the dressmaker’s art. When i reac 
how 25,000 women of all ages and in all cir- 
cumstances had solved their clothes problems in 
this fascinating new way, I made up my mind 
that I, too, would do it! So I joined the Insti- 
tute at once and took up dressmaking. 

“When I saw my first lesson, I knew that I, 
too, had found the way to Happiness! Any one 
could learn by this easy, fascinating method. 

“Right away I began to feel like a different 
girl—happier than I had ever been in my life! 
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From her hat to the tips of her dainty pumps, she was perfect? 


I devoted every moment I could to my lessons. 
And, of course, I made rapid progress—I 
couldn’t help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and the 
teachers take such a personal interest! 

“And I realize now how fortunate it was for 
me that I began my lessons in the summer time. 
That is absolutely the best time—the logical time 
—to learn dressmaking. The days are longer 
and every evening I had several hours of day- 
light to devote to my work. Then, too, I could 
work out of doors. And the sheer summer 
fabrics are so much easier to handle—the sum- 
mer dresses are so much simpler to make—and 
summer materials cost less. 

“When my vacation came, I accomplished 
wonders! It was just delightful—working on 


those beautiful fabrics out of doors all day 
long. Almost at once I began making actual 
garments. Why, I made a beautiful little waist 


after my third lesson! 


g HAT was most important, I also learned 
what colors and fabrics were most appro- 
priate for me and how to develop those little 
touches that make clothes distinctively becom- 
ing. My course opened up a whole new world 
to me. When, after just a few lessons, I finished 
my first dress, I simply had to wear it to the 
office. And that night Bob met me—I’]l never 
forget the expression of surprise on his face! 

“[ soon learned to copy models I saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, or in fashion maga- 
zines. Every step was so clearly explained that 
the things I always thought only a professional 
dressmaker could do were perfectly easy for me! 

“Besides having more and prettier clothes than 
IT ever had before, I have made a lot of pretty 
new things for mother!” 

“T suppose,” said Kitty, “you'll soon need a 
wedding dress. But, of course, you'll buy that?” 

“Well, that’s an entirely separate secret,’’ 
Mary answered, blushing, “but a whole section 
of my course was devoted to planning and mak- 
ing a bride’s complete trousseau—and I took the 
last stitch in my wedding dress a week ago. 

“So that’s my story,” finished Mary. “I’m 
the happiest girl alive and I owe it all to the 


Woman’s Institute! That alone could have 
made possible what Bob calls my ‘Midsummer 
Magic.’ And what 7 did—in saving hundreds 


of dollars on my clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than I could have 
had any other way, and attracting happiness 
wi‘h them—any woman or girl can do!” 

It will cost you nothing, to find out all about 
the Woman’s Institute and just what it can do 
for you Simply send a letter, postal or the 
coupon below and you will receive, without obli- 
gation, by return mail, the full story of this 
great school which has proved such a wonderful 
blessing to women and girls the world over. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-H, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell 
me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


OHome Dressmaking D Millinery 
OProfessional Dressmaking OCooking 


Name . 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


seeeeee® 


Address 
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ygeia 


Open-Mouthed Nursing Bottle 


nursing 
bottle is as 
necessary as 
pure food 
within. Baby’s 
health de- 
pends on both. 

Cleaning 
the Hygeia is 
simplicity it- 
self. So open that cloth 
and hand reach every 
part. 

And the broad, flexible 
Hygeia breast, so like 
mother’s, means con- 
tentment at weaning. 

Sold at drug stores 
everywhere. “Hygeia” 
stamped on bottle, 
breast, and box. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This 
Narrow-Neck 
Bottle 


hides bacteria in 
the bends, pievents 
thorough cleaning. 


| 


Dr.wWIiI 


Duestion - 


.ecyT Ss 
Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, 


Mental Aberration 

i have a debate for you to solve. I am young for 
gray hair, so they say, and I have been advised by 
people, even an old man, to dye my hair. I have a 
feeling that it will affect the mind, so I told them I 
would write and ask you if you thought it all right to 
use and would not affect the mind. I will use it if you 

say so. Will you kindly advise me on the subject? 

Miss C. McG., New York. 
FROM my point of view, the mind must 
become affected before you do the dyeing 
and not afterward. I do not think a person is 
quite in his right mind who wants to dye his 
hair. It is a thankless task, because nature 
immediately begins to shoot out undyed hair. 
You soon have a mixture of a very disagree- 


| able artificial tint at the end of the hair and 


the natural colored hair, whatever it may be, 
at the base, so you must keep on dyeing. 
The woman who dyes her hair may not injure 


| her own mind, but she certainly makes a bad 


It endangers baby’s | 


heaith at every 


nursing,5,000 times | ae ay 
| even if he failed to make oath that he was 


& year. 


| 


impression on the minds of her friends. 
There is just one sensible attitude to take in 
regard to the color of the hair: Be glad you 
have hair and accept with thanks whatever 
tint nature chooses to give it. 


Each One So Bad It Makes the Other One 
Look Like a Piker 

Please tell me which of the three forms of smoking, 
cigarettes, cigars, or pipes, vou consider least harmful 
and why. Mrs. G. A. A., Missouri. 
I AM so thoroughly convinced that the use 

of tobacco in all forms is harmful that it is 
difficult for me to decide which of the three 
forms of smoking is the worst. There is a 
general impression, I do not know how well- 
founded it is, that cigarette smoking is the 
worst form. Each of them is so bad that when 
I think of it I prefer the other two They are 
all so bad, so vulgar, and so objectionable as 
to warrant putting them all in the discard. 
In this discard also should go chewing to- 
bacco and snuff. If the land that is devoted 
to the culture of tobacco were devoted to the 
production of useful foods, it would do much 
to lessen the acuteness of the problem of feed- 
ing the world. The only animal life that 
would really be injured by discontinuance of 
the culture of tobacco is the big green to- 
bacco worm. We need not shed many tears 
on this account. 


The Truth Is Mighty and Will Prevail 

I am taking the liberty of asking vou if you know 
anything of the medicine described in the literature 
which I enclose. It is supposed to cure rheumati 
I have wondered many times why the Gover 
does not put a stop to the use of the mails for defraud- 


| ing people by the advertising of fake medicines. 


E. P. B., California, 


HE literature which you enclose is de- 
voted to the subject of rheumatism. 

It includes a certificate from Pastor H. W. 
Reed ‘“‘as he is today,” the caption of which 
is, ‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.” This 
is sworn to before a notary public. When a 
pastor thinks it is necessary to take oath that 
he is telling the truth, I begin to have my 
suspicions. I note that the commission of the 
notary public does not expire until February 
26, 1923. This is some consolation. Pastor 
Reed has a benevolent-looking face fringed 
with grayish whiskers and a mustache. | 
should be inclined to take him at his word 


telling the truth. The doctor who invented 
this wonderful remedy also has a pleasing 
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DC. 


Washingion, 


countenance, with a somewhat bald head 
and wears spectacles. His appearance alsg 
gives me a certain modicum oi confidence 
Surrounding his portrait is this piece of aq. 
vice, “I will pass this way but once! Ii there. 
fore there is any Good which I may do—any 
Happiness I may give or Gladness I cap 
create, let me DO IT NOW—for I shall not 
pass this way again!” I am sorry that he 
will not come a second time, as he has an 
interesting personality. 

On page 24 of the pamphlet is a complete 
disclosure of the nature of his treatment. It 
consists of two preparations, both in tablet 
form. One is to be taken three times a day 
and the other at bedtime, thus making foyy 
doses per day. On page 25 we also learn the 
very important and comforting information 
that it is free, among other things, from 
salicylic acid, cohosh, and tonga root. That 
gives us all the assurance that one needs. If 
I can only be certain that I am not taking 
cohosh, it makes little difference to me what 
else I take. 

There is only one little difficulty about this 
preparation, the learned doctor forgot to 
tell us just what his medicine does contain, 
That, however, is hardly necessary inas- 
much as it is free from tonga roct. It seems 
perfectly clear that rheumatism has no 
show in a medicine that is free from these 
deadly ingredients. Of course, I can not 
help but indulge in the feeling that the 
doctor is endeavoring to keep you trom knovw- 
ing just what he is giving you. Still it is 
rather a strange thing to me that one whois 
so open and convincing in his argument has 
overlooked this apparently unimportant fact. 
He might have saved a lot of printing and 
put on one page, instead <! using 31, the 
information which would give you the exact 
nature of his remedy. 

I have only one attitude toward these 
secret remedies: The human body is too pre- 
cious to be made the.subject of miscellaneous 
experimentation with unknown substances, 
even if cohosh and tonga root are absent. 


Many Men of Many Minds 

I have had for the last twelve years some torm of 
stomach trouble which causes me to get a very bad 
smothering sensation. I can eat anything that comes 
my way, but it won't digest, and it has sed ne Se 
ness and constipation. I notice it gets 
time. I have tried more than twenty-two pl 
and also had an x-ray examination, but 
more than that the stomach is n ts cu 
If you know of any method ot giving me relief, 
certainly appreciate the kindness. 


J. M. C., Tennessee. 


ILK is a complete food and a perfectly 

balanced food. It is also the most 
easily digested of ordinary foods. Living on 
milk will give the digestive organs rest. I 
advise you to try an exclusively milk diet. 
If you do not tolerate sweet milk well, you 
may be able to assimilate artificially soured 
milk. Sour milk, moreover, is less constipat- 
ing than sweet milk. A pint of milk contain- 
ing 4 percent of butter fat will furnish you 
about 350 calories. You can live very well 
for a time, unless you are a very large man, 
on six pints of milk a day. In order to give 
a sufficient bulk to the contents of the 
intestines, you might take a tablespoontul 
of agar three times a day. Agar does 
not digest, but swells up and gives the propet 
degree of distention to the intestines. 
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KOHLER 


PRODUCTS OF DURABILITY 


Men and materials, methods and machinery, 
combine here at Kohler to give the enameled 
plumbing ware which bears our name the last- 
ing qualities of usefulness which make Kohler 
ware the symbol cf durability. 


Men, skilled and painstaking; materials, tested 
and analyzed in our laboratories; methods, pre- 
cise and scientific; machinery, much of which 
was made by our staff and is unduplicated any- 
where—all these elements fuse into products of 
enduring life and usefulness. 


Whether bathtub, kitchen sink or lavatory, each 
Kohler product measures to standards of beauty, 
utility and durability before the word ‘‘Kohler,”” 
in faint blue letters, is fused, inconspicuously, 
but permanently, into the snow-white enamel. 


And so this word ‘‘Kohler’’ has grown to be 
an accepted standard among foremost architects, 
master plumbers and the public not only as the 
symbol of beauty and utility, but of durability 


as well. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING 
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GINGER ALE. 


When you serve Sheboygan, 
be sure to have enough to go 
‘around, because you'll find 
more goodness in the glass you 
drink than you will be able to 
express in words to your friends 
or family. 


Can you imagine the. 
deliciousness of pure 

fruit flavors, cane 

sugar and genuine im- 

ported Jamaica ginger 

blended in one refresh- 

_ing, wholesome com- 

| bination—that’s She- 

boygan. 


Sheboygan has been 
the standard for 27 
years where only the 
best beverages are 
sold. Order today 
from your grocer 

or druggist — 

costs less per 

bottle by the 

case. Onsale 
everywhere. 





Sheboygan 
Beverage Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
romplete instructions for “Ircus 
Dilecetiee Duet Dear Complete in truction _ for a circu 
range Phosphate : : party, including a simple menu for 
.Sarsaparilla ; ; afternoon, games, and directions how to 
Lemon Soda ; make animals, clowns, and circus 
Cream Soda and : i F oe “py 
Mineral Water “ : wagons of crépe paper, will be sent 
, : trea on receipt of ten cents postage 
For occasions and 
all occasions. 


For the whole 
family. 


fircas Party for 
Children 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


starts out to visit the great towns and small towns all over the coun- 

try. And that is just the way this circus party is going te do. Farly 
this spring the clowns and monkeys and the tigers and elephants were made 
in New York. And they looked so smart and funny that as soon as I saw 
them, I thought how nice it would be to send them on a tour all over the 
country, too, just like the real circus. Instead of stopping in each town only 
one day, the animals of the circus party will stay in the homes of little boys 
and little girls to make them merry. And now they are ready to start— 
circus wagons, straw, seesaws, little elephants, and all. As soon as Mother 
writes to me, I will send her instructions how to make the whole circus, 
with a rope around the circus grounds and a sign on it saying ‘‘Please Do 
Not Feed the Animals,” just like a real circus. If the animal crépe paper 


E ARLY in the spring the big circus is shown in New York, and then it 


chased in your local shops, we will be glad to buy it for you here in New 
York on receipt of check, money-order, or postage. The animal paper 
is 25 cents a fold cents a fold of ten 
with about forty- Complete instructions for an  feet.AddressElaine, 
five animals in Irish Party, including games, Entertainment 
color on each fold; = menus, and decorations, will be Editor, Gooob 
the plain colored — sent promptly to any address on HOUSEKEEPING,110 
crépe paper is 18 receipt of five cents’in postage W. 4oth St., N.Y. 
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For Protection in Canning 


OST fruits used in the canning season are acid bearing. 

Cooked in bare metal utensils, these acids acting directly 

on the surface of the metal may form chemical compounds harm- 
ful to the body. Avoid this danger by using Vollrath Ware. 


Vollrath Ware offers a surface unaffected by acid action because 
it is triple coated with pure enamel—hard, smooth and non-porous. 


Use Vollrath Ware throughout the canning season—and at all 
other times. It’s the safe ware for any cooking. Easy to clean 
too—and beautiful in design and appearance. 


For sale by department and hardware stores throughout the United States 


The VOLLRATH CO., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Every article of 
genuine Vollrath Ware bears 
this blue oval label 


In using advertisements see page 19 








WASHDAY 
SMILES 


Not only will the Cof- 
field Electric Washer 
clean your clothes spot- 
lessly, quickly and to 
suit your taste—but it 
works so smoothly, so 
silently—is so simple 
and easy to operate— 
you really enjoy using 
such a washer. 


* 


Many housewives of me-ns oper- 
ate their Coffield themselves—it is 
such a pleasure to do so. Others, who 
have a satisfactory laundress, use the 
Coffield because the work is always 
uniform—twice the amount is done 
in a day—and the laundress is better 
satisfied, for she has no “hard work.” 
And of course the clothes will last 
twice as long, for there is no wear. 

Rocking Copper Tub. 12” Swing- 
ing Wringer. 

Write us for complete catalog and name of 
the Coffield dealer nearest you 


JShe 


COFFIELD 


MOTOR WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Producers of 
Washday Smiles 
since 1904 














With care and patience, hair which is in a healthy condition 
and has a tendency to curl can be trained to wave without heat 


HEALTH and BEAUTY 


How to Put in a Water-Wave and Practical 


Suggestions for 


By Nora 


ITH care and patience any woman or 
girl whose hair is in a normally healthy 


condition and has a slight tendency to curl can 


train it to wave without the aid of heat. 

You will need at least twelve side-combs. 
It is best to get two sizes, small and medium, 
and six of each. The hair must first be sham- 
pooed in the regular way, using pure castile 
soap and plenty of warm water. Rinse the 
soap off well, using warm water, until you have 
the soap all out, then rinse in cool water—vot 
cold. Dry the hair with bath towels and in the 
sunlight if possible. When the hair is thor- 
oughly dry, a little oil or cream must be rubbed 
on the scalp, not on the hair. Vaseline or lano- 
line can be used if more convenient. 

Part the hair and rub a small amount ot the 
oil or vaseline along the parting, then make 
another parting close to that and repeat until 
you have covered the head from ear to ear. 
The back of the head is generally oily enough 
during the summer months, especially in very 
hot weather, not to necessitate any extra oil. 


Surf Bathing 


Mullane 


Put a glassful of hot water at your right side. 
Take a seat in front of a mirror; see that you 
are in a good light. Dip the fine side of the 
comb in the hot water and run it lightly 
through the hair—l say lightly, as it is neces- 
sary to wet only the outside hair. It is onlya 
little more than moistening. When the hair 
is well moistened all over, push it a little to the 
front with a comb, and notice where the natural 
wave comes, then stick a comb there and follow 
the line around the head with combs. If no 
indentation in the hair appears, then commence 
the wave as illustrated at the right below, by 
placing the small combs in front, close to the 
forehead. Incline one row ot combs to the 
right and the second to the left; the third row 
to the right, and the fourth to the left, putting 
them in as evenly as possible in the marcel 
wave style. They must be close together both 
in line and space, or the wave will not be even. 
Push the combs close together to the front, 
pin up the Jong hair, tie a light veil or net over 
the combs, and dry the hair in the sunlight or 


Place the combs close to- 


eil over the 


combs, and dry with a fan 
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‘‘As Neat As Wax’’ 


is the home where Johnson’s Prepared Wax is used 
upon furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
rejuvenates the finish and gives an air of immacu- 
late cleanliness. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the ideal furniture polish 
but it does more than merely polish—it protects with a satin- 
smooth, transparent coating. It does not show finger-prints 

-dust and lint cannot cling to it. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


’ ry : 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax saves much of the time 
spent in mopping and cleaning. It preserves the color and 
finish of linoleum and makes daily cleaning unnecessary. Its 
frequent use will more than double the life of all finishes. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three convenient ferms— 

a form for every use: 
Johnson’s Paste Wax—for polishing floors of all kinds— 
wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. 
Johnson’s Liquid Wax—for polishing furniture, woodwork 
and automcbiles. 
Johnson’s Powdered Wax—immediately gives 
any floor a perfect dancing surface. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities 
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at ALL OCCASIONS” serve 


y Baker's Cocoa 
ae, Bakers Chocolate 


@S Served hot or cold it is a most 
welcome drink of delicious 
flavor and aroma, pure and 
wholesome. Does not cause 

nervousness or sleepless- 
ness. 
140 years experience 
in chocolate making 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd, << 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
300klet of Choice Recipes 


Sent Free 















with a fan, as shown at the left below of page 
go. Let the combs stay in as long as possible. 
When you remove them, do not comb the hair 
immediate! 

This can be repeated every day, or every 
few days, or as often as is necessary, taking 
1 he combs back in the same grooves 


0 put 
oe tee Water-waving should not be at- 
tempted in the evening, on account of the risk 
incurred by retiring before the hair is thor- 
oughly dry. It is necessary to have the scalp 
and hair in good condition before starting a 


natural wave, or it will not be effective. 


Suggestions in Regard to Surf Bathing 

Sea bathing is considered the most beneficial 
of all baths on account of the tonic and stimu- 
lating effects of the salt water on the skin and 
circulation. The unusual activity necessi- 
tated by a dip in the surf makes surf bathing 
one of the most pleasurable of outdoor exer- 
cises during the summer season. Breathing the 
salt air is invigorating to most persons. It 
improves the appetite, aids digestion, and tones 
up the system as well as the spirits. 

Persons going to the seashore should be 
cautious at first, especially if the weather is 
very hot or very cold. Moderation in bath- 
ing avoids any bad effects. Strong and 
vigorous persons can stay in the water a much 
longer time than weak and delicate ones. Ii 
a person notices the effect of bathing, it is 
easy for each one to determine just how long 
they can stand the water. A suitable bathing 
suit, a cap to cover the hair, stockings, and a 
pair of bathing shoes make up the necessary 
equipment for bathing. Children and deli- 
cate persons should wear woolen bathing suits, 
or at least woolen tights under the suit. 

Summer blemishes may look attractive on 
youthful faces, but when a woman is thirty 
years old, she must take pains to protect her 
skin from the effects of the sun, wind, salt 
air, and water, if she would preserve her youth- 
ful appearance. So you should include a broad- 
brimmed hat, a parasol, a jar of good cold- 
cream, and a reliable face powder in your 
summer’s outfit. Before taking your dip in 
the surf or sitting on the sand, rub a little 


Health and Beauty 


cold-cream on your face, wipe off what the 
pores will not absorb, and dust on a little 
powder to remove the oily look. Cream or 
pure almond oil will protect the skin, as cold 
water has no affinity for oil. The powder is 
a protection as long as it lasts. 

Choose a time for your bath when you are 
not tired, overheated, or perspiring. These 
conditions met, a person can bathe any time 
except after a meal. The best time is probably 
about eleven o’clock in the morning. 

Before entering the water, a person should 
be comfortably warm, and should keep 
exercising during his stay in the water. 
When ready for your bath, walk or run rapidly 
into the water, wet the face and if possible 
the head first, or go out far enough to have a 
wave break on you. The first sense of cold is 
followed by a glow or reaction, and the sense 
of warmth lasts according to the condition 
of the bather. When you begin to feel cold 
a second time, it is invariably a sign to leave 
the water without waiting until your teeth 
begin to chatter. The colder the water is, 
the less time you can stay in it. 


Necessary Care After Bathing 

On leaving the water the bedy should be 
dried and rubbed with bath towels until you 
get the reaction to warmth again. The head 
should be washed with fresh water, as salt 
water makes the hair stiff and harsh. If 
women get their hair wet they should shampoo 
it as soon as possible. By carefully selecting 
a suitable cap, women may avoid washing 
the hair more than once a week. Women and 
girls should also wash the face with fresh 
water after leaving the surf. Children should 
not be forced into the water. The shock to 
the nervous system spoils the good effect it 
might have had. Let them have their bath- 
ing suits on and play on the sand, and they 
will gradually take to it themselves. 

Delicate persons and those suffering from 
any kind of disease should not bathe in sea 
water except under the advice of their physi- 
cian. Ten to fifteen minutes is long enough 
for any adult to stay in the water, and four 
to six minutes is long enough for children. 


In Your Local Shops 


(Continued from page 56) 


clearness about them that is most appealing. 
The chambray at the right of page 56 is in 
good solid colors and it is rather a relief to 
have the collar and cuffs of the same material 
instead of white. These two models I selected 
not only for what I have said about their 
good wearing qualities, but because they have 
a very distinct style for such inexpensive 
dresses. Those at the extreme right and left 
of page 56 can be as highly recommended. 
The one at the left is of organdy with a 
pretty little bib front. It has the daintiness 
and good taste which we usually associate with 
4much more expensive dress. The same qual- 
ity of good style is to be found in the dotted 
voile dress which would answer so well not 
only for street wear but wherever a cool dress 
which will not require much washing is desired. 
_ The coats and hats on page 57, I selected 
from other great manufacturers, seeing per- 
haps 50 to 100 models to select these three. 
They represent the advance models of the com- 
ing autumn and winter. The sports suit with 
the plaid, plaited skirt at the upper left, and 
the plain coat are of very good imported mate- 
nal and of smart cut. The coats are somewhat 
different in character, the one in the center 
aving a fur collar which is very smart ona top- 
Coat of this sort; the other, at the right, having 
the full, cape-like back and deep collar which 
will be notable features of the winter. 

Color plays a prominent part in the early 
autumn hats as seen by those on page 57. 





The one at extreme leit has a cloth top in 


tam effect embroidered in gold, sand and 
blue, on an orange ground. The turban 


at left is of draped, black velvet with black 
taffeta rosettes, whereas the blue silk velvet 
turban at right has a turned-up brim cut in 
scallops. Purple panne velvet fashions the hat 
at extreme right. 

From still other manufacturers come the 
dresses at bottom of page 57. The two at 
right can be recommended in every way; they 
are well cut, of good materials, and of conserva- 
tive but yet good style, which will appeal to the 
most fastidious. Being of charmeuse, they can 
be worn now or through the winter as well. A 
pretty new style feature is the use of contrast- 
ing color to line the belts and to face the hem, 
giving the color which will be seen this winter. 
The other two frocks will appeal to the woman 
who wants something in good taste but a “‘bit 
different.” The one of tricotine is an extremely 
smart model of good material with a pointed 
bottom and an underskirt of ciré ribbon with a 
vest and collar of geranium velours, and a belt 
of braided ciré braid, a dashing color combina- 
tion with the vividness of the year. The navy 
blue Georgette and satin dress has the same 
vividness given by an extremely pretty yoke 
of Georgette embroidered in metal in vivid 
shades. The overdress, which is accordion- 
plaited, falls over a charmeuse underskirt, 
which has the rather narrow, straight line 

HELEN KOves. 
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A reading of the Fashion 
Horizon forecasts a con- 
tinued vogue of silks for 
Fall Winter, for 
street suits, wraps and 
dresses as well as every 
in-door occasion. 






and 







HE creative beauty 

distinction in weave, | 
Originality in, design, | 
new color harmonies, } 
and peerless quality of } 


MALLI NSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


rank them the premiere silks | 
in authoritatively anticipat- 
ing this style demand. 
The silk leaders for Fall f 


include 


PUSSY WILLOW 
SATIN SONATA 
PUSSY WILLOW SATIN | 
INDESTRUCTIBLE | 
VOILE \ 
CHINCHILLA SATIN. | 
ROSHANARA CREPE 
FOKINA SATIN 


(All trade mark names) \ 



























By the yard at the best Silk Depariments 
—in wearing apparel at the better Gar- 
ment Departments and Class Shops. 


H. R. MALLINSON & 
COMPANY, Inc. 


“The New Silks First” 
Madison Avenue—3 1st St. 


NEW YORK 
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“ Like the touch of a 
loved one’s hand”’ 


Thousands who endure head- 
aches and inflammations do so 
needlessly For a Superservice 
Fever Ice-Cap works wonders in 
relieving pain. 


Fever Ice-Cap 


has the life and durability of several or- 
dinarycaps. Made of the finest, purest 
rubber used for this purpose. Every 
wear-point triply reinforced—the 
strength of three ice-caps in one. 
Attractively packed in orange-col- 
gred, blue-ribboned, gold-sealed box. 
At the leading drug stores everywhere, 
you'll find DAVOL Rubber Products 
to keep you well from infancy to old age. 
Write for FREE copy of ‘HEAT AND COLD.” 
Tells how to relieve many ills. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


E Estublished 1974 
xecutive Offices and Factor 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 
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AMERICAN 
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Every Recipe 


California housewives are many original 
methods for making delicious breads, 
|muffins, and biscuits. Quick breads are 
‘favorites with all, and to the housewife a 
joy, for they are easily and quickly prepared, 
making a great additicn to a simple breakfast 
or luncheon. 

For Pasadena Almond Biscuit, sift together 

two cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Cut into the mixture with knives, or 
| work in with the finger-tips, two tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening. Add three-fourths cupful 
finely-chopped almonds which have been 
blanched and slightly roasted. Mix thor- 
oughly and add three-fourths cupful of milk 
gradually, working it in with a knife. Drop 
on a floured board and roll out to one-half 
inch thickness. Cut with a floured biscuit 
cutter and bake fifteen minutes at 450° F. 

California Luncheon Muffins suggest a 
tasty combination. Mix and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, five teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one tablespoonful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cloves. Add one cupful of seedless raisins, 
then stir in one cupful of milk and two table- 
spoonfuls of melted shortening. Pour into 
greased muffin pans and bake about twenty- 
five minutes at 400° F. 

For Brown-Eyed Susans, mix and sift to- 
gether one-half cupful of flour, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Then add three cupfuls of sifted entire 
wheat flour, one cupful of walnuts, and one 
cupful of raisins, the two latter having been 
chopped fine. Mix well and add two and one- 
half cupfuls of milk. Pour into one large, 
greased pan or two smaller ones and bake at 
375° F. for forty-five to sixty minutes, depend- 
ing upon the size of the loaves. 

Date and Rice Muffins make a delicious 
breakfast bread. Mix and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful of salt, and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Add one cupful of 
stoned dates which have been cut into small 
pieces. Add one cupful of boiled rice to one 
cupful of milk and beat until well mixed. 
Then stir into the dry ingredients together 
with one egg well beaten. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted fat, beat thoroughly, and 
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pour into greased muffin pans. Bake for 
twenty-five minutes at 400° F, 

Fig and Almond Bread. Mix and sift to 
gether one cupful of flour, one-half teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspocnful of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder, and one-half cupiul of 
brown sugar. Add two cupfuls of sifted 
Graham flour, one cupful of finely-chopped 
figs, one-half cupful of chopped almonds, and 
mix thoroughly. Add two cupfuls of milk, 
and one-half cupful of molasses. Beat thor- 
oughly and pour into a greased loaf pan. 
Bake one and one-quarter hours at 325° F. 

Tea Bars. Mix and sift together two cup- 
fuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Work in two table- 
spoontuls of shortening with two knives or the 
tips of the fingers. Add three-fourths cupful 
of milk slowly, toss on a well-floured board, 
and roll into an oblong sheet about one- 
quarter inch thick. Spread one-half of the 
oblong with two tablespoonfuls of softened 
butter or margarin, sprinkle with one-fourth 
cupful of finely-chopped dates, and fold over 
the other half of the dough. Cut into strips 
with a sharp, well-floured knife. Place ina 
greased pan and brush the top over with a 
little milk. Bake from twelve to fifteen 
minutes at 450° F. 

You can never realize the tastiness of Prune 
Corn-Bread until you have tried it yoursell. 
Soak one-half pound of prunes overnight in 
cold water. In the morning, drain and steam 
them over boiling water until they are plump 
but not soft. Cool, remove the stones, and 
cut in quarters. Mix and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of corn-meal, six 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and one-fourth cupful of sugat. 
Add the prunes, stir in one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of milk, and two well-beaten eggs, 
and pour into a shallow, greased pan. Bake 
from twenty to thirty minutes at 400° F. 
Serve hot, cut in squares. ; 

For California Luncheon Bread, mix and 
sift together one cupful of corn-meal, two Cup 
fuls of Graham flour, one-fourth teaspoonf 
of soda, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Add « re-half 
cupful of light molasses, one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, and one cupful of chopped 
dates. Beat until thoroughly mixed, pout 
into a well-greased mold, cover, and steam 10 
one and one-half hours. 
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A Delicacy For Those Who Ap- 
preciate Superior Quality in Foods 


Creamettes are an especially prepared, more 
tender, more delicious Macaroni product. 


‘ Creamettes, made from the creamy parts of 
With Creamettes in the pantry the the best selected durum wheat, are as different 
from ordinary macaroni as tenderloin steak 
from round steak. 


The special process by which Creamettes are 
made retains the sweet, nut-like flavor of the 
wheat, with a texture and tenderness as fine as 
a mushroom. 


Use Creamettes with your favorite macaroni 
recipe tomorrow. They are always a delight. 
Creamettes cook in one-third the time required 
for ordinary macaroni. 


Ask your grocer today. 


The Geamelle Gmpany 


: MINNEAPOLIS 
Use Creamettes with your favorite 
macatomi recipe. They are more 

tender, more delicious. 


7, ne ee api ov THIRD pgy pk apy 
THE CREAMETTE “CO. | CUNNEAMOLIS. US. r- 
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Copyright 1920 by The Creamette Co. 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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UCCESS in making tasty 
4 preserves or delicious jellies 
depends largely on the kind of 
cooking utensils used. 


Our Safety Kettle shown 
above is the best of kettles for § 
cooking Fruits or Berries. It- J 
is an improvement over the 
ordinary kettle since its safety 
cover remains locked in place, 
thus preventing scalding from § 
steam when pouring. Itsdeep § 
lip facilitates the filling of Fruit § 
Jars, and by its self-distribu- 
tion of heat evenly. over the § 
bottom and sides, scorching of 
food is avoided. 


“Ge 


pressed from 99% Pure Alu- 
minum,are made to last a life- 
time. You will be pleased with 
every West Bend Utensil be- 
cause it conforms to the best 
standards of Cleanliness, Purity 
and Beautiful Design. 


Our origin 


. 5 a - bee 
inside finisn, Wi 


cleaning, give 


Sterling Silver. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 


Department G, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


k for your 
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‘Kitchen Kraft” 
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For those who desire to read up on the hygiene of the eyes, 
Mr. Bruce has prepared a list of authoritative books 


on the subject. 


The list will be sent to any one inter- 


ested, on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed envelop 


By 


H. 


E had gone to an oculist, complaining 
of irequent attacks of headache and 
painful sensations_in his eyes, expe- 
rienced -particularly after reading for any 
length of time. His business required him to 
read a great deal, and he had recently noticed 
an increasing difficulty even with good-sized 
print. He was, he injormed the oculist, forty 
years old. ; 
“Almost the age,” the oculist commented, 
“when most people begin to feel the need 
of spectacles, no matter how careful of- their 
eyes_they have been. And.I imagine.that you 
have not given as much thought 2s you might 
to the matter of eye hygiene.” 
His - patient confessed that he had_ not. 
Close questioning made it clear that. he had 
| been, if anything, more reckless than the 
| average person as. regards the conservation 
| of vision. 
' He had long keen accustomed to read the 
newspaper while journeying by train between 
his home and his office. He was not at ali 





‘| particular as to the quality of the light by which 


|he read. Flickering illumination, under-illu- 
| mination, over-illumination were all one to him. 
He knew he should so seat himself that his 
jreading light would cast neither a reflectior 
inte his eyes nor a shadow on the printed page. 
| But, like nearly everybody else;he had cheer- 
{fully disregarded this fundamental principle 
|in eye hygiene. ; 

The Penalty for Abuse of the Eyes 

“And,” the oculist inferred, “you probably 

are now paying a penalty in the way of eye- 
strain. Some people, it is true, seem to be 
able to use their eyes unhygienically without 
unpleasant consequences ot anv «ind, but they 
are the exceptions to the general rule. I -will 
examine your eyes, find out what you need in 
the way of spectacles, end tken, if you are a bit 
more careful, ' expect yea will soon feel all! 
jright again.” 
Ordinariiy this expectation would have been 
jrealized. In the great majority of patients 
| who consult eye specialists because of symp- 
toms similar to those described by this busi- 
ness man, the wea-ing of corrective spectacles 
| or eve-glasses and improved habits in the care 
|of the eyes will indeed suftice to bring relief. 
But within a month the business man wes 
| back, complaining that his eyes trcubled him 
more than ever. 

He suspected, naturally enough, thet the 
oculist had given him spectacles that did not 
fit him. Reexamination made it certain that 
no mistake had been made in this respect. 
| Consequently the persistence of the symptoms 
j|suggested that some disease-causing factor 
| wes present over and above simple eye-strain. 
| The business man insisted that, apart from the 
headaches and ocuiar discomfort, he felt per- 
fectly well. He added, though, that he had 
occasional attacks of indigestion and was in- 
clined to fatigue easily. The oculist looked at 
his teeth, then remarked: 

“You have had considerable dental 
done.” 

“YVes,”’ was the answer. “If I haven't taken 
the best of care of my eyes, I certainly have 
made it a point to keep my teeth in shape. I 
have always gone to a first-class dentist.” 





work 
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“Nevertheless,” said the oculist, “I would 
suggest that you have X-ray pictures taken of 
all your teeth. Some of them may have ab. 
scesses at the roots, and liability to abscesseq 
teeth seems to be in proportion to the amount 
of filling crowning, or bridging that has been 
done. Such abscesses could very well account 
for the symptoms you are experiencing, and 
their removal might accomplish what the wear. 
ing Of spectacles has not.” 

Grumbling and _ incredulous, the patient 
took the oculist’s advice. To his amazement 
the X-ray showed abscesses at the roots of 


“several teeth. And, as predicted, the eye heed. 


aches cezsed when the abscessed teeth ivete 
drawn and the’ diseased tissue about them 
was treated. 

It was an impressive instance of what oculists 
are more and more finding to be the case—eye 
trouble due to ‘‘focal infection” or radiation 
of poison and irritability from some localized 
messing of disease germs in the bodily organism. 

The teeth are only one center of such localized 
massing, albeit perhaps the commonest. Infect- 
ed tonsils may similarly cause trouble ‘in the 
eyes, ranging from symptoms mimicking ordi- 
nary eye-strain to outright eye disease of a 
serious character. Or disease-causing pus 
may gather in the cavities, of the face—the 
antra and sinuses—to affect the eves in.some 
degree. Accordingly it is not enough to take 
dental X-ray pictures and, if these show the 
teeth quite free from abscesses, to dismiss 
focal infection as a possible cause of puzzling 
eye symptoms.' The state of the mouth in 
general and of the cavities of the face must 
be carefully inquired into. 


Blurred Vision from Focal Infection 

Consider, for example, the case of a middle- 
aged woman who consulted an Indiana physi- 
cian, Doctor E. E. Holland, because of persis- 
tent headaches and blurred vision in one eye. 
The blurring, she reported, was a recent devel- 
opment. The headaches had been in evidence 
for years, recurring from time to time with 
exceptional severity. Making a diagnosis of 
optical neuritis, Doctor Holland set about a> 
certaining its cause. The X-ray revealed no 
hidden source of infection in the teeth, but in 
one of the nasal sinuses an accumulation ol 
pus was found. This being cleared out, there 
followed within a week lasting freedom from 
the distressing headaches and a complete res 
toration of vision. 

Unfortunately, there may be more than on: 
focus of infection cooperating to cause ¢ye 
trouble. Compare with the cases already 
cited that of a young man who, for tive yeals, 
had been afflicted with an eye malady so sever¢ 
that he had lost the sight of one eye. Whe 
he came under the observation of a specialist 
in Buffalo, Doctor F. Park Lewis, vision was 
rapidly weakening in the other eye. so thal 
the poor fellow was threatened with total 
blindness. Searching for a possible focus “ 
infection, Doctor Lewis found it. ae 

At once there was an improvement of vision 
and a seeming arrest of the disease process 
in the remaining eye. But two months alter 
ward, to the patient’s despair, the trouble 
flared up again. Now an abscess was foune 
at the root of a molar tooth. It removal 
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Lately, too, oculists are beginning to stress 
the importance of taking into account poison- 
ing from faulty digestion and imperfect bowel 


possible cause of eye disease. It 
n known that certain germ-caused 
stably diphtheria, tuberculosis, and 
y affect the eyes through cir- 

ie blood stream virulent toxins 
and bacteria. Now it is insisted that in like 
manner the blood strearm may convey to the 
oyes destructive poisons generated by improper 
jiet and intestinal stagnation. And clinical 
would assuredly seem more and 
more to be bearing out this belief. 

Take, as a concrete illustration, a case 
reported by Doctor J. G. Dwyer, of New York, 
‘he case of a woman who, when first seen by 
Doctor Dwyer, had been for some weeks in a 
yard of the Manhattan Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Aospital. .\s in the case of Doctor Lewis’s 
yatient, the eye disease had progressed so far 
hat the sight of one eye was completely gone. 
Judging from results there seemed scant 
yossibility of saving the other. 

This, however, only until Doctor Dwyer 
aoticed that the skin of the sick woman's 
face showed many pimples, and learned that 
acondition of imperfect elimination of waste 
food products had been present for years. 
Laboratory tests left no doubt that the in- 
testinal contents were far from normal, anda 
new method of attacking the eye trouble was 
at once planned. Radical dietetic changes 
were ordered, including particularly abstinence 
from meat, and the bacillus bulgaricus was 
administered, together with sugar of milk, to 
help normalize the intestinal tract. Inside 
of two days the eye condition was much better, 
and the pimples began to disappear. A week 
after treatment had started the patient was 
able to leave the hospital, her eyesight saved. 
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lau.oma Caused by Intestinal Poisoning 

Compare a case reported by Doctor Clark 
W. Hawley, of Chicago, the case of a woman 
suffering from acute glaucoma. Now glau- 
coma is one of the most serious and puzzling 
of eyes diseases and often leads to blindness. 
Richard Cabot, the eminent Boston physician, 
fightly describes it as “a rather mysterious 
disease of the eye, involving an increase of ten- 
sion within the eye comparable to high blood 
pressure in the arteries.” In fact, some au- 
thorities hold that it is directly connected with 
high blood pressure. In the present instance, 
however, Doctor Hawley saw reason to suspect 
intestinal poisoning as the specific cause, and 
put his patient on a restricted diet, besides or- 
dering a frequent flushing of the bowels. 
Gradually the eye tension lowered, the nausea 
of which the patient had greatly complained 
became less and less, and the tell-tale glaucoma 
symptoms of ‘‘ rainbow lights” flashing before 
the eyes disappeared. 

Likewise in other cases of glaucoma treated 
by Doctor Hawley. In one case vigorous care 
of the lower bowel and withdrawal of all meat 
irom the diet resulted in three days in a total 
cessation of the rainbow lights, reduced ocular 


tension, and markedly improved the vision. 
Small wonder that Doctor Hawley conserva- 
tively claims that “at least some of our cases 


of glaucor 
allecting t} 
eyes thro 


na are due to poisonous matter 
outgoing canal” and reaching the 

xh the circulation. 

Proper care of the eyes, consequently, means 


much more than avoidance of the preventable 
causes ol eye-strain on which emphasis is 
chiefly 1 rightly—laid in textbooks relat- 
ing to the hygiene of the eye. It is not enough 


to rest the eyes frequently when using them for 
reading, sewing, or other near-range work. It 
is not enough to secure good illumination, 
adopt a correct reading position, etc. The 
teeth must be kept well cleaned for the good 
of the eyes as well as for their own good, it 
being well established that dental abscesses are 
a sequel to dental decay, and that a clean tooth 
surface seldom decays. The whole mouth, for 
that matter, should be kept as clean as possi- 
ble by the use of simple mouth washes. Any 
tendency to attacks of tonsillitis, colds, or 
pain in forehead or cheeks with or without 
swellings should be a signal for a visit to an 
eye, nose, and throat specialist. And simi- 
larly, if for the sake of the eyes alone, a physi 
cian should be consulted 
constipation are persistent. Slight dietetic 
changes may be all that is necessary to insure 
freedom from possibly serious eye trouble and 
to improve the health in general. 


The Eyes Are Menaced by Cosmetics 


Moreover—and of particular interest to 
women—the sensitiveness of the eye to sub- 
stances that poison or irritate is such that the 
use of cosmetics on the face or head may have 
as injurious an effect on the eyes as focal infec- 
tions or intestinal poisoning. These artificial 
beautifiers too often contain poisonous or 
irritating substances, and these do not have to 
get into the eye through surface contact to 
cause damage to its delicate structure, as was 
found by a certain Boston woman tormented 
with reddened and painful eyes that for months 
baffled her oculist’s efforts to effect a cure. 

The use of eye washes, changing of spec- 
tacles, and so forth, brought no relief, inflam- 
mation and pain continuing unabated.  Fi- 
nally close questioning elicited the information 
that the trouble in her eyes had set in shortly 
after she began dyeing her hair. 

“T wanted to keep looking young for my 
boy’s sake,”’ was her excuse for resort to this 
artificial beautifier. ‘‘Gray hairs make one 
look so old.”’ 

To which the eye specialist had the logical 
retort, ‘But, madam, the condition your eyes 
are in is surely a heavy price to pay for a 
youthful appearance.”’ 

That there actually was a specific relation of 
cause and effect between the hair dye and the 
eye symptom was demonstrated by the rapid 


disappearance of the symptoms after cessation | 


from the dye. 

Then, too, there are women whose eyes are 
affected in some degree by the cosmetics they 
use to improve their complexion. They forget 
that, after all, the cheapest, safest, and surest 
complexion improver is a wise regard for the 
first principles of personal hygiene 
ness, outdoor exercise, ample sleep, prudence 
in diet, and abundant ventilation. These, by 
improving the circulation, improve the com- 


plexion and incidentally give added brightness | 


and vigor to the eyes themselves. Contrast 
the clear, limpid eye of the man or woman 
whose living habits are hygienically sound 


‘se . . | 
if indigestion and 








cleanli- | 


with the inflamed and lack-luster eye of the | 


non-exerciser and heavy eater. 

As a further potent aid in the prevention of 
eye troubles, it is important to practise mental 
hygiene. The overemotional, the morally 
weak, the hysterical, are peculiarly liable to 
eye affections because of the disturbing influ- 


ence exercised by their dominant psychic atti- | 


tude on their bodily processes as a whole. Also 


if, through accident or carelessness in the use | 
of their eyes, they develop any specific eye dis- | 


order, they make its treatment doubly diffi- | 


cult by overfixing of the attention on the un- 
comfortable sensations it causes. It is a long 
established fact that organs of the body func- 
tion poorly in proportion to the degree of at- 
tention paid to the way they function, and the 
eye is no exception to this rule. 


Besides which, lack of emotional control, | 


and particularly an unwillingness to face the 
unpleasant courageously may be a direct 
cause of eye troubles so severe as to involve 
partial or total! loss of vision. 


this was lamentably evidenced by the numer- 


The truth of | 
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Dairy Brand from 
Dairy Land 


Like all of the products bearing 
the ‘‘Hormel Good Food” label, 
Hormel’s Dairy Brand Bacon is the 
quality meat of porkers, raised and 
prepared in the heart of the North- 
west dairy country, far from the 
packing districts. 













One trial of this delicious Bacon— 
sliced or in the whole piece—and 
you will wonder how you ever ac- 
cepted anything less delicious. 









You will find Dairy Brand Ham, Pork 
Sausage and Lard equally satisfactory. 
If your quality store cannot supply 
you, send us your dealer’s name. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. 


HORMEL 
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ABLACH, 


Face Power 


SK fer, with the adorable complexion, what 
i magic charms away the ‘tell-tales of time 
and leaves her fair face so free from blemish. 
She will tell you ‘“‘Lablache” 

a word you so often 
h among discerning 
women. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may. be dan-. 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 75¢ 
a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over 
two million boxes 
soldannually. 
Send 10 cts. for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO, 

French Perfumers 
Dept. 61 

125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEYER’S PRICKLY-HEAT POWDER | 


The Original Heat Powder 


A standard prickly-heat remedy for over 30 years 
It is antiseptic and sooth- 
ing. Effective for chaf- 
ing and all irritation of the 
skin. As a foot powder 
it is unexcelled. Will not 
injure the most delicate 
skin. Prevents babies’ 
chafing. Use after shav- 
ing. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write us 
giving his name and ad- 
dress, and inclosing 30c 
for full-size box. 


Geo. W. Heyer, Mfr., P. O. Box 1192, Houston, Texas 
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Shouting 
happy ! 


Most toys just make children smile. 


But when they throw a leg over 
their Choo Choo Cars they shout! 


The little ol’ horse’s head with the 
wiggly ears strikes their funny bones 
just about right! 


CHO0 CHOOCAR 


Made to stand the roughest kind 
of youngster-handling without dam- 
age. The seat is one solid piece of 
selected basswood. Wheels are made 
from a single piece of hard rock 
maple—and there are two wheels in 
front to prevent tip-overs. 


The horse’s head is of five-ply 
veneer so that it won’t split or break 
under hard knocks. 


Made in four sizes. You can get 
just the right Choo Choo Car for 
your boy or girl. 


Choo Choo Cars are sold in most 
toy shops and department stores. If 
you can’t find it yourself, write us and 
we'll gladly tell you where you can. 


THE WILKINSON MFc. Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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»* _ Deviled Ham 
.. with Chopped Olives 
<A spread de luxe of exceeding 
dcliciousness~ costing no more 
than plain Deviled Ham 


MODEL KITCHEN ’ 
Handy Tins~Al Quality Stores (4 o 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Daily Menu Maker" | 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


| ready for bed. 


| complete understanding, 


| week 


| he had already left the house. 


If Your Eyes 


ous cases of shell shock blindness occurring in 

| the course of the world war. Again and again, 
following slight injuries to the eye or following 
shell explosions which caused no physical in- 
jury whatever, soldiers suffered from a loss of 
vision persisting until some physician suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that they really 
could see, or until they were assured that they 
no longer would have to endure military service 
at the front. Then their sight usually re- 
turned with seemingly miraculous suddenness. 
As explained by Doctor Thomas W. Salmon, 
an expert in the study of shell shock cases: 

“The psychological basis of the war neuroses 
is an elaboration, with endless variations, of 
one central theme: escape from an intolerable 
situation in real life to one made tolerable by 
the neurosis. The situations which may make 
intolerable the situations in which a soldier 
finds himself hardly need stating. . . . Death 
provides a means of escape which can not be 
sought consciously. Flight or desertion is 
rendered impossible by ideals of duty, pa- 
triotism, and honor, by the reactions acquired 
by training or imposed by discipline, and the 
herd reactions. Malingering is a military 
crime and is not at the disposal of those gov- 
erned by higher ethical conceptions. Never- 
theless, the conflict between such factors and 
a simple and direct expression in flight of the 
instinct of self-preservation demands some 
sort of compromise. . . . The neurosis pro- 
vides a means of escape so convenient that the 
real source of wonder is, not that it should 
play such an important part in military life, 
but that so many men should find a satisfac- 
tory adjustment without its intervention.” 

In civil life, of course, as in military, intoler- 
able situations often arise, and in precisely the 
same fashion a way out may be taken by the 
emotionally uncontrolled, through developing 
blindness or other incapacitating eye trouble. 
It was only a few days ago that a Boston ocu- 
list, Doctor W. B. Lancaster, reported to me a 
singular case occurring in his own experience. 

He was one day consulted by a man suffering 
from a persistent, dull pain in his eyes accom- 
panied by dimming of vision. For this no 
physical cause could be found, nor did the eyes 
themselves exhibit any pathological condi- 
tions. The patient, in short, presented an in- 
soluble problem until he chanced to remark to 
Doctor Lancaster that his eye symptoms had 
first appeared soon after a financial loss which 
had made it necessary for him to engage once 
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more in a business from which he had retired 
some years before. 

“But now I can not do this,” he added, foe 
it is a business which keeps me working on 
account-books all day, and of course my weak 
eyes make it impossible for me to do anything 
of that kind.” i 

In answer to questions which this statement 
prompted, he acknowledged that he had never 
liked his former occupation, whereas he was 
extremely fond of the open-air, country life 
he had taken up after retiring from business 
Immediately suspecting that the intensity of 
his desire to remain in the country and away 
from account-books might be the actual cause 
of his patient’s trouble with his eyes, Doctor 
Lancaster undertook treatment along the lines 
of psychic reeducation, with a gratifying oyt. 
come. Which, be it well understood, does not 
imply that the patient was in any way cop. 
sciously responsible for his eye weakness, |t 
was wholly a resultant of subconscious emo. 
tional conflict in a personality unwilling or yp. 
able to endure an unpleasant reality. 

And such cases are more numerous than one 
would suppose. One has only to study the 
literature of hysteria, neurasthenia, and psy- 
chasthenia to appreciate this. Children may 
develop hysterical blindness to evade atten- 
dance at school, to escape disagreeable home 
duties, etc. Adults may develop it under any 
condition which subjects them to an emo- 
tional strain unendurable because they have 
never learned to practise emotional control and 
to display moral strength under difficulties 
There even are cases on record of a husband 
or a wife becoming hysterically blind as the 
subconscious gratification of an intense wish 
no longer to be obliged to see the consort for 
whom love has waned and perhaps been re- 
placed by a jealous hate. 

Fortunately instances of this latter sort are 
rare. But hysterical blindness, semi-blind- 
ness, ocular paralysis, or ocular inflammation 
from varied sources of emotional stress are in 
the aggregate numerous enough to warrant the 
emphasis I have laid on the significance of 
mental as well as physical hygiene to the safe- 
guarding of the eyesight. Accident or disease 
may of course damage the vision of the 
morally strong and the emotionally well- 
controlled. But they at least are not in- 
viting neurotic eye troubles or other func- 
tional ills, as ace the morally and emotionally 
unstable. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


familiarity with half the exclusive families in 
town. And Ursula knew that one of her 
boasts was that she could get any woman’s 
husband she wanted. 


FrEORRY had moved himself into the spare- 

room; the slim bed next to Ursula’s was 
untouched. Fear and anger rose within her 
again, as she wearily and lamely got herself 
For a minute she deliberated. 
If she invited herself to join him tonight, his 


| big arms would go about her automatically, 
| and even if he was too sleepy to be held 


strictly accountable for a truce, the morning 
would make unavoidable a long talk and a 
if not reconcilia- 
tion. 

But no—Ursula’s face darkened resentfully, 
and she abandoned the thought half-formed. 


| He had acted outrageously, and it was not for 


her to make the overtures of peace. 

It was her last chance. Three times each 
Doctor Ingersoll had early hospital 
work, and in the morning, when she awakened, 
And this was 
the night of the unwelcome dinner-party, when 
he did not appear at all. On the second mern- 
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ing Ursula herself made an early departure for 
the city, and although they dined at home 
that night with only the two boys for com- 
pany, there was a silence between them that 
boded very ill for any immediate understand 
ing. Florry senior was sulphurously self-con 
tained; Ursula airily unconscious of any cause 
for penitence. 

She was very unhappy, but she could not 
quite see that she was to blame, and as the 
days went on, all sorts of little outside influ- 
ences conspired to widen the breach. Florry 
truly forgot a Sunday luncheon engagement 
that seemed extremely important to his wile, 
and played golf serenely all through the hours 
when she waited, fumed, and apologized tor 
him. Her handsomest diamond ring disap- 
peared, and she was irritated by the convic- 
tion that Adachi, the Japanese cook Florrance 
would persist in trusting, knew something 0 
the loss. On her side, she preserved h« r friend- 
ship with the people, and especially with the 
man, he detested, and in one of their evening 
raids on the pantry the Halleys joyously broke 
into Florry’s small, reserve wine-cellar and 
demolished two-fifths of his remaining store. 

So the situation went from bad to worse 
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~you make it like a 


Man—zet Mrs. Man to mix the 


drink of drinks for you. 


HERE’S THE RECIPE:— To all the coolness of cool, 
cool milk—add “‘that chocolaty taste’’ of Runkel’s 
All-Purpose Cocoa. 

HERE'S HOW ;—First, make this cocoa liquor: 

To eight tablespoonfuls of RUNKEL’S ALL- 
PURPOSE COCOA, gradually add two cupfuls of 
boiling water and stir unti! a smooth, thick liquor is 
formed. Boil for five minutes, stirring constantly; 
add '4th teaspoonful of salt, allow to cool and then add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, This cocoa liquor will make 
12Cocoa Coolers and willkeep indefinitely in the ice box. 


Runkel’ 


AllPurposeCocoa __ 






so 


fer Dunking, Baking,and Goki 


The Cocoa 
with that 
Chocolaty 
taste!” 
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Tic-shake 


NOW THEN, FOR THE DRINK OF DRINKS! 


Pour a glass of fresh, cold milk in a milk 
shaker. Add three tablespoonfuls of the 
Runkel’s cocoa liquor, shake thoroughly, 
sweeten to taste and SERVE! 


Write for the Book of Cocoa Cookery. 


Our Recipe Book describes many cooling drinks and 
desserts made easily and speedily with Runkel’s All- 
Purpose Cocoa. No chocolate to grate—Runkel’s is 


- already a powder, all ready to use. Write for your 


copy of ‘“‘Runkel’s Cocoa Delights” today. 
RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc.,460W. 30th Street, New YorkCity 
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HOLMES ® EDWARDS 


SI ee WARE 


LTS HEER beauty assures the selection 
NAC of Holmes & Edwards Silver by 
those who could easily afford 
table appointments far more 
costly. 


The mark of Holmes & Edwards is 
found on the silverware in America’s 
most exclusive homes. That fact is in- 
dication of the recognitionthat is always 


You may select the Holmes & Edwards 
Silver that best meets your desire for 
beauty, your demand for utility, in either 
Super-PlateorSilver-Inlaid. Your spoons 
and forks will have an extra protection 
of silver if they are Holmes & Edwards 
Super-Plate. Silver-Inlaid means that 
blocks of solid silver have been set in at 
rest points before plating. Both mean 
longer wear, more satisfaction from long 





accorded true quality. service. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN SILVERWARE 


. THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Canadian Distributors 
Stanparp Sitver Company, Limited 


Toronto, (anada 
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JAMESTOWN 
Silver-Inlaid Teaspoons 6 for $3. 
Super-Plate Teaspoons 6 for $4 


NE W PORT 


wastes 


ispoons 6 for $5. 
ns 6 for $4. 








Engine 


‘tible degrees. Ursula and Florry 
ow in such a constant state of re- 
and misunderstanding that the 
d would suffice to fire the maga- 
refrained from words, by a tacit 
ig, as far as was possible, confining 
ition to brief inquiries as to plans 
and dispassionate acceptance of them. 
“You will be here to dinner, Florry?” 
“No, [ have an eight 9’clock operation.” 
“Isn’t Doctor Gregory coming for dinner?” 


“Not this week.” 

“Will you want the big car?” 

“No, thank you. I'll drive myself.” 

Andsoon andsoon. Ursula Ingersoll was a 
restrained : 


1d dignified woman; her husband 
4 man of reserve and self-c« ontrol. 


by imperce 
were living 
sentment 
slightest 
zine. The; 
understand 
their conve! 


They had 
never reached any such crisis in their lives be- 
fore, but they met it as they had met all emer- 
gencies, with great decorum. No need for 
scenes and violence, no need to inform a gap- 
ing world that they had repented of their bar- 
gain. Their paths might separate as truly 
under this one roof as if the whole world divided 
them. 

Still, it was sad. Ursula felt an unexpected 
heavyhearted ness about it sometimes, but 
serious reflection upon the topic usually led 
her only to ee rage at Florry. Why 
was he <0 stupid? He not only spoiled her 
pleasure, but nis own—he was not happy. And 
why couldn’t he just be nice to these harmless 
Marchands and Lippincotts, and then go his 
way and let them go theirs? 

“I’m sure,’ Ursula would reason uncomfort- 
ably, “I’m not so infatuated with this new 
crowd that I really enjoy more than just a little 
of them, I don’t like the Halleys really, and I 
think René is far too familiar, and the Lippin- 
cotts, in spite of their millions, are awfully 
stupid. But if lorry would only be just civil 
to them, and drive me about on Sundays as he 
used to, and talk about them coming home, it 
would be so pleasant. It’s all very well to say 
that when people stop loving each other they 
can still be friends, but it isn’t true—not 
of married people, anyway! Id rather be 
dead—or divorced—than go on this way 
much longer.” 


A BOUT four weeks after the beginning of 

their estrangement, Doctor Ingersoll 
surprised his wife one night by appearing in the 
door of his study at about twelve o’clock, when 
she came in from a club card-party. 

Ursula,” he said without preamble, “‘ when 
are the Lippincott theatricals to take place?” 

“Next Saturday, I believe.” 

“Up there in Kennettiport?” The doctor 
indicated an eve ning paper that dangled from 
hishand. “I thought you were to dance in a 
sort of group dance?”’ he said. 

“I was. But Yvonne Ingals had some 
sort of fight with Linda Lippincott. They made 
it up, but she wouldn’t take her part back. 
So I am really taking two parts, hers and my 
old one.’ 

“You mean you're dancing this ‘A prés- 
midi dun Faune’ thing?” 

A short silence. 

“Well, yes,” said Ursula slowly then. “It 
isn’t the’ sort of dance I would choose to be in, 
of course, and I don’t like it. But that sort of 
thing depends entirely on the way you inter- 
pret it. And the music is exquisite.” 

“We saw it—before it was stopped,” the 
doctor said, dryly. “Who dances the faun?” 

“René—René Marchand.” 

Then there was another silence. 

You propose,” said the doctor, abruptly 
ending it, ‘to dance- in that crowd—next 
Saturde ty aiternoon and evening?” 

“Well, yes.” Ursula opened her mouth as if 
she would add something to the bald state- 
ment, but thought better of it and was silent. 

I ask you, as a special favor to me, to 
decline: ’ Florrance Ingersoll said quietly. 

“Tecan t he answered without anger. 

Ursul her husband said, “I feel so 


Trouble 


strongly about this matter that I want to re- 
mind you that far smaller things than this have 
made trouble between men and their wives. 
If you won’t show the world that I object—I 
most seriously object—to the appearance of 
my wile in this sort of thing, I shall myself. I 
hate notoriety of any sort, but if we must have 
it, I prefer to have the mother of my sons—” 

“Oh, Florry, why will you go into heroics 
about it? 1’ve told you I don’t like the dance, 
and I don’t care much about the people. 
Do, do be reasonable. You know very well 
that whatever I dance will be—be—will be 


without—will be done exactly as you would | 


As for the others— 
““Your associate 
siders proper,” the doctor finished bitterly. 
“You objected to my appearing in this thing 
long before there was any talk of this special 
dance,” his wife reminded him w armly. 
“Which, however, did not deter you for one 
second,” said Florry. 


wish it. 


JRSULA ended the discussion by slowly 
crossing the big, white-paneled hall and 
slowly mounting the wide stairs. There was no 
yielding in her proudly-carried head, nor in the 
quiet bow with which she said good-night, and 
although she did not speak again, no last word 
could more finally have conceded her the 
honors of war. Yet it was a far from tri- 
umphant heart that she took with her, and it 
was with no satisfaction that she lay awake 
hour after hour, through the short summer 
night, reviewing and marshaling the arguments 
for and against-—-for and against—for and 
against—this miserable insignificant matter 
of the Lippincott theatricals. 

Florry was unreasonable, and Florry was 
wrong. But there was no object in merely 
proving that. What Florry’s wife wanted was 
himself, back again in his old position of the 
admiring and indulgent husband. Other 
people’s flattery is all very well, but no woman 
in the world is so happy as that woman who 
knows that chief among her adorers is the man 
whom she has chosen for her own. Ursula 
might carry off this wretched state of affairs 
with a certain dash, it is true, but she ex- 
tracted no particular pleasure from life on these 
terms. 

The next day, Wednesday, Florry asked her 
briefly what she had decided to do about it. 

“Decided?” she echoed airily. Why, she 
had had nothing to decide. She had toid him 
weeks ago that she could not withdraw. 

The boys, with Brewer, the old chauffeur, 
were leaving today for Maine, to join adored 
cousins for a few weeks on the shore. Brewer 
was to drive from there to Kennettiport 
Junction on Friday and take Ursula the last 
forty-five miles of her trip to the Lippincott’s 
camp. She supposed, she said, not looking 
at Florry as she said it, that he would be 
going to the convention in Chicago? Hadn’t 
he a paper to read or something? Then, when 
he came back, she would join him for any plans 
he liked. They could go to Arnold with the boys 
—or take a trip in the car—she didn’t care, really. 
She had no engagements—-after Saturday night. 

“Ursula,” said Flerrance Ingersoll in deadly 
earnest, when she had got this far in her 
breezy review of her plans, “if you take part in 
that affair on Saturday, I move to the club on 
Sunday afternoon. This thing has gone far 
enough. I mean it.” 

She knew he meant it, as she looked at him 
with a frightened and angered defiance flutter- 
ing up into her eyes. Ursula had been pack- 
ing a motor ree She was in her wide, airy 
bedroom, which she had occupied alone since 
the night of her unexpected dinner with the 
Halleys. Now she stood perfectly still, in the 
scattered prettiness of filmy underwear and 
sturdy sporting tweeds, and looked down un- 
seeing at the little, rough tramping boots she 
happened to have in her hands. The Lippin- 
cotts’ camp was about as fae from forest sim- 
plicity as their ridiculously fuxurious city 


will dance it as he con- | 
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ADORABLY FRENCH 
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GUARANTEED PURITY 


HEALING AND SOOTHING TO THE 
TENDER SKINS OF INFANTS 
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Colonial 
Furniture 


—by Leavens 


Faithful reproductions of the 
true colonial pieces of our 
ancestors. 


Adaptable to most interiors— 
either for the entire furnishing 
of the home or simply a well 
selected piece here and there. 


Send for catalog and price list, and 
color chart of stains and finishes 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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1563 This Vanity Set of white cel- 
luloid decorated about the centre in 
black with hand painted red roses 
consists of lip-stick, vanity box and 
rouge box, $5. 


O-DAY is some- 
body’s wedding day, 
somebody’s birthday, 
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home, and all thei guests dressed as for the 
first act of an English country-house play. 
Doctor Ingersoll was silent; Ursula did not 
speak. The pause lengthened and deepened 
between them. A chambermaid, somewhere 


| out of sight and supposing herself also out of 





| heacing, burst into natural trilling, like a ca- 


nary. The boys, mad with delight at the day’s 
plans, caracoled across the driveway, beneath 
their mother’s windows, their shouts and the 
hearse, rapturous barking of the collie dying 
away into the heavy, sweet greenness of the 
summer morning. 

“You will have to use your own judgment, of 
course, Flosry,” his wife said evenly, after a 
while. 

A moment later she was alone. 


|So that was the way it began, divorce, she 


said to herself, as the little roadster, with 


Trouble 


right to dictate a course of condu 
make an issue of it in this fashion' 
At her seven o’clock breakfast 
morning, a telegram arrived. 
ceived it coolly from the boy. 
way Florry evaded the possibilit 
obliged to speak to her. 
cago, and she to Maine— 
“Unexpected call from Sturgis,” 
“Important bone case. 
morrow. 
It was dated the night before and signed sim. 
ply “F. Ingersoll.” a 
Doctor Sam Sturgis was Florry’s idol, pro- 
fessionally speaking. He had helped Flory 
years and years ago, when the good word of th 
great Sturgis was enough to start any youno 
surgeon on the right road. Florry would do 
anything for Doctor Sturgis, fly to any quarter 
of the globe from which that summons camy 


t to her and 


_the next 
Ursula re. 


nage y of being 
He might go to Chj. 


Ss,” she read, 
Leave for north to. 


res 


She chanced an answering telegram to the 
hospital, saying goodby and Godspeed, but 


| Flerry in it, vanished through the elm-shaded 
| gates, as the morning began to pursue its usual 
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somebody’s anniversary, 
and at Ovington’s you 


Ag?! 


will find hundreds of dis- 
tinctiveremembrances at 
prices unusually moder- 
ate, beginning at $3.50. 


1453 Right into the hottest oven you 
can put this Pyrex pie plate, 94 in. 
an dia., and right into the most ex- 
acting dining-room in its handsome 


pierced design, Sheffield holder, $5. 


OVINGTON'’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue”’ 


314 Fifth /.venue, New York 
Near 32nd St. 





| course. 
| man wanted to shame and distress his wife be- 
| fore her fciends, and she had too much pride to 
| permit it, and then this sort of thing happened. 


‘That was it—as simple as that. A 


After fourteen years! Fourteen years since 


| that day when mother pinned the frail old veil 
| over her bridal whiteness, and kissed her, and 


said, “‘God bless my girl!” Fourteen years 


| since the beginning in the four dear little rooms 
| in a side street, with a Florry who was always 


gay and boyish, always ready—she told herself 
now with stinging tears in hec eyes—to be en- 


| tertained and entertaining, to ‘take a chance,” 
| to give new acquaintances ‘‘the once-over,” to 


“do anything once!” 
Very different, that old, buoyant Florry, ex- 
ulting over every case and proud of an income 


| actually less than what he paid his cook today, 
| from this busy, graying, wocried, and exacting 


man, whose unreasonableness was taking the 
charm out of this golden morning, and this 
cratifying, if not particularly pleasant, pros- 
pect of visiting the famous Lippincotts! 
Ursula went through the morning with a 


| heart and brain seething with protest. The 


boys’ bags were duly placed in the back of the 
car, the collie and the fishing-poles and the 


| treasured *B.B.”’ guns piled on top ot them, 
| her own black trunk strapped alongside to be 
ready for Friday, and finally Florry junior 


MAKE THE BEST 


DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE. POWDER 


| 
| 


| was four o'clock now. 


and Barty, beaming under their big, pale freck- 
les and charged with messages to Uncle Arnold 
and Aunt Lily, and warnings, and reminders, 
and cautions, wedged themselves in beside old 
Brewer, and the party was ready to start. It 
Mother—the little 
boys could see—had been crying. But gosh! 


she knew the probability was that Florry would 
not get it. : 

Brewer, at three o’clock in the afternoon, was 
to meet at Kennettiport Junction the train 
that left New York at eight in the morning. 
Ursula would have seven stupid hours of travel 
ing. But she was supplied with material jor 
thought, and as the long day dragged by and 
the scenery from the windows grew more and 
more mountainous, more and more country- 
like, she sank deeper and deeper into musing, 

It was half-past two when she went for the 
ficst time through the long train to the obserya- 
tion platform, brushed, packed, veiled for 
the ensuing motor drive. In the last car she 
stopped short, and the amazed and abrupt 
ejaculation of his name awakened a man who 
was dozing in his chair before her. 

“Florry!”’ 

He roused himself, his first involuntary smile 
clouding with some secondary thought. “Ur- 
sula! When—where—did you get on?” 

“Why, I’m on my way to Kennettiport 
Junction. Didn’t you remember—that I had 
to take this train?” 

“Ah, surely,” he said in the new, cold, hate- 
ful manner. “Surely. I get off at Mont- 
brook. Sturgis is at Upper Montbrook Lake, 
and I’m supposed to get there tonight. He 
says,” —Florry took out a crumpled telegram 
“Get rig at station.’” 

“ But the upper lake is miles and miles from 
the station, Florry. That's a terrible trip.” 

He merely smileda supercilious and indifferent 
smile at this wifely solicitude. Ursula flushed 

“You had much better get off at the Junc- 
tion, Florry, if you don’t mind my saying 80, 
she offered. ‘Brewer meets me there, and it 


W 


ange 
are 1 
card 
box 


prin 


Cool 


as Barty said hardily a little later, ladies al- 
BR a ggg yr | ways cried when they kissed theic ‘‘chuldren” 
nation of all of them, except | goodby, so it did not matter. At all events 
salt. For salad dressings, | she smiled at them very gallantly and waved 
{ 


is a “different”? seasoning 
Fes ane 3 leant 6* pe will save you any amount of trouble, to sa) ical 

nothing of time. Let me see that telegram.’ stan! 
She took it and read thoughtfully: ‘ ‘Serious P 
bone case, emergency. Need your opinion lave 
minutes valuable. If possible, take tran M 
sixty-three Grand Central Friday eight a.m : 

for Montbrook. Get rig at Montbrook sta and 
tion, drive to Upper Lake. Wait here for you Sala 
Inquire for Doctor Poosy’s house. Samu 


sah Sain ein one 1er hand at them as long as she could see them. 
Sold by most dealers in 15c., Then she went slowly, slowly, back into the 
25c. and 1-lb. cans. If your |empty house. It seemed big and lonely and 
oo See va nae akg i very lovely in the late afternoon. Ursula sat 
prepared by Henry Dietz, fam- | down in a porch chair and began to think. 

At about six o'clock there was a message 


ous chef of the historic Faust \ TI 
from the doctor; he must be late in town to- Sturgis.’ Who is Doctor Poosy, Florry 


Cafe and Bevo Mill. 
DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. | night and would stay at his club. The next Ursula asked, returning the folded paper. salac 
day Ursula went to a women’s bridge luncheon Vidir 


JOBBERS, Write Us. 
C. F. BLANKE SALES CO., and was away from home from noon until six. don’t know!” Talk of his work would ak ye 
Dept. 2,ST. LOUIS, MO. ye | When she came in, a maid dispassionately ways win Florry, even agains this most rest. 
Manufacturers of | reported that the doctor had come at about lute determination. ‘Local man, probably 
He meditated. 


The World-Famous Faust 


[Instant Coffee and Tea. 


} 


| two o’clock, and Mary had ‘give’? him some 


| lunch, and he had “took” a bath, and changed, 


and had gone out again, and would be at a 
meeting of the hospital committee this evening, 


‘Brewer meets you at three? 

‘“Ves, and he can run us both up to Mont 
brook and to the upper lake. 1 don’t reall 
care if I don’t get to the Lippincotts until late 


tonight. And—apart from the poor perso 
with the bone—I like to have you show Docto! 
Sam that you will break your neck, if necessar} 
to please him!” Ursula argued, trying to col 
ceal her eagerness. a 
He was placed in an embarrassing positlol: 
and she knew it. On the one hand he must gt 
off at Montbrook, negotiate for some inade- 
quate station hack, bump and rattle the awit! 
fifteen miles to Upper Lake, On the other 


but he would telephone her about the Chicago 

ccnvention the next day. That was all, ma’am. 
That was all. No note, no little, affection- 
i ate indication that he was softening. Uvrsula’s 
heart turned to lead. Oh, it was unkind of 
him, it was hard, to expect her to go to that 
camp tomorrow and take a difficult and im- 
portant part in the big entertainment with 
his displeasure making her so unhappy! He 
had no right to be so stubborn. He had no 
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WE want you to try some delicious 
salads made with Sunkist Or- 
anges. As a special inducement we 
are making an offer of valuable recipe 
cards (and a handy recipe-card file 
box too, if you want it) in the coupon 
at the right. 








The recipes are accurate—created, 
tested and proved by Alice Bradley, 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Boston. ‘They are econom- 
ical and easily prepared with a few 
staple materials that you are apt to 
have on hand. 













Men highly approve these dishes 
and they are good for the children. 
Salads were never more delicious. 

They save desserts, because such 
salads take the place of desserts, pro- 
viding sufficient sugar for the meal 
in the most assimilable form. 












lhe following is quoted from the “Keep Well 
ervies”’ circulated by the Government through 
the Treasury Department, United States Pub- 









Luscious Salads 
That Save Desserts 


Both Men and Children Like Then, 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 
Dept. 35, Los Angeles, California 


Also distributors of Sunkist Lemons and Sunkist Marmalade. 


. en 


Don’t go without them. Taste their 
flavor. You'll serve them three or 
four times each week once you know 
how good they are. 


There could hardly be a more 
healthful food. So there is everything 
to recommend them. 

Use Sunkist Oranges. They are 
uniformly good—sweet and full of 
rich, heavy juice. 

They are practically seedless and 
firm, yet very tender, which makes 
them the best for salads and desserts. 

At all first-class dealers by the box 
or dozen the year round. 

Mail the coupon now. Try these 
salads. Also Miss Bradley’s recipe for 
a fruit salad dressing. You'll be de- 
lighted with these cards. Send for 
your set today. 


lic Health Service’ ‘‘Do you know that bottle 
babies should have orange juice each day after 
the first month?” 


In using advertisements see page 19 
































Mail this with luc 


Send 10c.(12e if you live in Canada) with 
this coupon and we will send you a set of 24 
beautifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. 
Each dish pictured in colors. Shows how to 
serve oranges and lemons in the most attrac- 
tive way. Just right size for recipe-card box 
For 75e (85¢ if you live in Canada) we will 
sead the set of Sunkist recipe cards, neat oak 
box without any advertising on it, 100 blank 
cards and 23 index cards, all prepaid. 

This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores 

Check the offer you wish to accept, and for- 
ward with stamps or coin. 

(124 Sunkist Recipe § 10c to pointsin U.S.A 
Cards— { 12c to points in Canada 

Complete box and § 75c to points in U.S.A. 
file— 85c to points in Canada 

Califorma Fruit Growers Exchange 

Dept. 35, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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When it rains 
Gt POURS) 


OU'VE had the annoy- 
ance of a salt-shaker that 
wouldn’t shake; or a salt-cellar 
that was packed hard; very 
irritating when you want to salt 


things.  — a gp 


tet 


It can be avoided. Morton’s Salt Ua . 5 
pours freely in all sorts of REVER CAKES OR HARDENS) CAKES OR HARDENS 


weather or conditions. It’s as 
salt as salt can be. 


. j 
The famous blue package with 8 = | ONS 
a convenient spout for pouring 
makes filling salt-cellars or 


shakers a very easy operation; FREE RUNNING 
no spilling or spooning; just pour 


it out. 
Your grocer has Morton’s; ask a A i j 


for the blue package; don’t take 
anything less, 


“The Salt of the Earth” 


Morton Sart Company 
CHICAGO 
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it Kennettiport Junction, 

ly the swift, smooth flight that 
| make of forty-five miles, but he 
sing a convenience of his wife, of 
nplated actions on the morrow he 


descendit 
would h: 
Brewel 

would be 
whose Co! 


heartily Lpprov ed. But with Florry his 
work mus! always come first, and although the 


a bitter one, it was not long. 


struggle 


“Kent iport Junction!” A conductor 
was slan ¢ violently through the car. 
Florry jumped up, reaching for grip and 


live minutes later they had 
the hot car into the fresh, exhilar 

ess of the little mountain village and 
Brewer beaming beside his big car. 
k off her hat, when the train was 
vy in deep breaths of the delicious, 
Her skin felt dry, and she had a faint 
but she could honestly assure 
e the y had covered one mile of the 


overcoat 
stepped fr 
ating sweet 
found o! 
Ursula t 
gone, and 
piny 
headache, 
Florry, bei 











rough, ding road, that it was gone, and 
that she no longer felt tired and jaded. 

‘By the Lord, this is something like!”’ said 
Florrance Ingersoll. 


“T’'m grateful to Doctor Sturgis for giving you 
even two days of it, Florey,” Ursula ventured. 

His face darkened; he did not answer. 

Up and up and up, mile after fragrant mile. 
The heat and stillness of a summer afternoon 
steeped the woods, and although the sunlight 
could not penetrate the heavy, interwoven 








branches overhead, the air was warm against 
their faces as they drove. 

“How far are we now, Brewer?” 

“We're about half-way, ’m.” 

“And at’s the trouble?” For the old 
driver had got out and was half-hidden behind 
the raised lid of the engine. 

“For the love of Allah!” the doctor said un- 
der his ith. 

He got out, and Ursula got out. Apprehension 
was written large on their stricken faces. 

“What is it, Brewer?” Ursula asked sharply. 

“Engine trouble, ’m.”’ 

“Anything serious?” 

“Don now, ‘m. Something’s wrong; she 
won't run till we find out where’s the trouble.”’ 

“How’s your spark and feed?” the doctor 
inquired 

“Seem all right, s Guess it’s the timing. 
Oh, there’s nothing wrong with this engine, 


sir. She’s just got a little out of whack.” 
“Well, what’s to be done?” demanded Doc- 
tor In; gersoll. 

“Better get somebody 


that knows how to 





fix it,” hazarded the old man. 

“Florry- Ursula glanced at her wrist 
“it is four o’clock! My dear!” 

“Now, don’t worry, Ursula, for the Lord’s 
sake!” He shared Brewer’s solicitous study 


sand gauges. ‘‘What the deuce! 
‘How far are we from the vil 


of the val ve 
he murmured. 





























lace. Brewer?” 

A pause for computation. “Twenty three 
miles, sir 
TH doctor whistled. ‘‘That makes us 

about the same from Upper Lake?” 

“Well, a little less than that, sir.” 

“Florry, I must get some sort of word— 
somet] to the Lippincotts tonight. They'll 
be besid themselves!” 

“My dear girl, is this my fault?” 

Sile Both men devoted themselves once 
more to t] i There was no gainsaying 
the hor l they were stalled. 

Florry consulted his watch and assumed con- 
trol of the situation with a characteristic lack 
of lamentation. Brewer must walk at once 
to tl llage. He must get help somehow 
som Doctor and Mrs. Ingersoll would 
Walt In the car. 

“T would start myself for Upper Lake, but 
I can't ry well leave you here alone,” he said 
cold Ursula, wh they were alone 
cold ise Ursula 1ad delayed Brewer for 
a lor Mrs. Lippincott to the effect 
that s delayed and would surely put in 
on e on Saturday morning. 





he 


Trouble 


‘There was another thing I was thinking, 
Florry,” she said suddenly, as they waited. 
“Did you see that sign we passed about a half- 
mile down the road—‘Trail for Hunter’s 
Camp’?” 

‘This is not the hunting season, my dear.” 

“No, but I don’t think that meant that. I 
was just wondering if there was one chance in 
the world of it’s being our Miss Julia Hunter?” 

Miss Julia Hunter had been the boys’ gov- 
erness. T[lorry’s expression, at first dubious, 
grew interested. 

‘It was near Kennettiport 
George!” 

‘That’s what I was thinking. And I was 
thinking that if we investigated while the day- 
light lasted—of course they may not be there, 
but if they were—It might be a solution, if 
night shuts down, and Brewer doesn’t come 
back, and the things that usually happen in a 
case like this all happen.”’ 

*Brewer'll come back; 


“Well, I think he will, 


Jun tion, by 


don’t worry!” 
myself!’ 


\ JAITING. Waiting. There was not asound 
in the green wood but their own voices. 

“We could leave a message here for Brewer 
to blow the horn when he came back,” said the 
doctor unexpec tedly. 

‘That’s what I thought.” 

“T was thinking of that night in California, 
when the boys and I were on the mountain all 
night, and you all hunting and yelling within a 
few hundred yards of us.” 

“Ves, [know. I’m Her eyes watered. 
‘I’m glad the boys aren’t here.”’ 

“Why, vou’re not frightened?” 

‘IT don’t know. The woods seem so big and 
silent. And the sun will set.”’ 

He was writing for Brewer a message that be- 
gan with the medical R. Almost immediately 
afterward they set out for the Hunter’s cabin, 


and after a stiff mile of scrambling they found 
it. There was no one about the little locked 
and deserted place, but it was a shelter, and 


after the usual poking and rattling, they found 


window, 


an acct ssible 

‘Isn't it sweet, Florry!”’ 

‘It’s—it’s wonderful!” 

Ursula was investigating s the smallest of the 
three rooms, a kitchen. ‘‘ Thank goodness!” 
she said. ‘‘Matches,’’ she explained, ‘Sand 
lard, and pancake flour! Not that we'll need 
them. But what a feeling it is that one doesn’t 
quite know where the next meal is to be!” 


‘Now that this is a poss sibility,” Florry said, 
“T'll tell you that in my opinion we’re going to 
have a crackerjack of a thunderstorm tonight. 
Brewer could make us a fire here and get us 


something to eat, if worst came to worst. We'd 
better be getting back to the car.” 
She looked tired, but she dragged herself up 


from her chair and stumbled beside him down 
the trail. It was almost six o’clock now, and 
the swift mountain sunset was upon them. 
There would be no twilight. The woods would 
e shot with streamers of gold fer a 1ew min- | 
utes, and then there would bx 
the return trip by perhaps nine 0’ lock, but at 
four, when the man had departed, 


hight lay on the woods, and such suppositions 


as that seme one would come along, or that 
Brewer would meet some one or could j get help | 
almost anywhere had seemed ¢ isy to voice. 

Now, however, Ilorry’s wilt ian he had to 


had acted like a good sport in most 
. looked frightfully 


admit, 


trying circumstances weary, 











and darkness was bringing that sense of iscla 
tion and helplessness that only darkness brings 

in the big woods. 
Florry turned on the lights of the motor, took 
rsula’s handb ind his own, and they went 
up the trail iin. He made the fire, and 
Ursula, dropping with fatigue, made coffee, 
ind sliced cann d tongue, and toasted bread, 
nally ig sheets and blankets across 





Miss Julia Siuntes. and crept 
if-past nine, so deliciously tired and 





into it at 


dark. 
Florry had calculated upon Brewer’s making | 


bright day- | 
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Make Money for Yourself 


Help Your Friends and 
Neighbors to Save Money 












You couldn’t find a more pleasant 
way to make money than this. It 
pays you a good profit; it is so 
ccngenial and easy. 






























Bea Local Representative for 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Kiem Kn? 
Underwear 


You do your friends a real service 
when you show them World’s Star 





























gocds. You make it possible fcr 
them to select, Right In Their 
Own Homes, all the hosiery and 


underwear needs of the family. You 
save them many tedious shopping 
hours. 


You save them money, too, for World’s 
Star Ygoods are famous for their excep- 
tional quality and moderate prices. 
World's Star Representatives are wel- 
comed wherever they go, and that means 
profitable sales. 


We Have Shown 22,500 Women 
How to Make Money 


They have found it easy to build up a reg- 
ular trade, though some of them never had 
any previous experience. Some of them 
are making $50 a week, and even more. f 

You can do as well as they. 3 


















































Use Your Spare Time or Fall Time 
An hour or two a day will pay you well. 
But if you can devote all your time to this 
work, you will find it far more profitable 
than many other occupations. 


We Give You Every Assistance 
We tell you just how to start; how to find 
new customers; and how to keep them. 
You will be our special representative in 
your territory and will have all the benefit 
of our National advertising. 
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drowsy and charged with the balsamic forest air 
| that she was asleep before Florry returned from 
a last sortie to the car at ten o’clock. 

The alarm clock in the kitchen was not 
running, but the watches of the doctor 
and his wife, tumbled together on the pine bu- 
reau, moved around to sunrise, to six, and 
seven, and eight, and nine, before the new 
occupants of the cabin awakened. It 
almost noon when Ursula served on the side 
porch a meal of biscuits and coffee and bacon 
and eggs and marmalade, and it was two 
o’clock before the chipmunks and jays dared 
decide that the intruders had really gone, and 
that they might come down for crumbs. 

Birds and squirrels took to cover again sud- 
denly at about five, however, when the strang- 
ers came back again to sit on the porch steps 
and debate. 

“T am afraid I led you on a wrong trail, 
Florry,” said the woman. “TI thought that 
trail was merely a short cut. I’m sorry.” 

‘Tt was a fine tramp, so don’t worry,” said 
the man, wiping his forehead contentedly. 
| ‘But I can’t make out what has happened to 

Brewer. He gets canned for this, ten years 
faithful service or not!” 

“Florry, he may have got lost. You know 
the road we took to Upper Lake was not the 
usual road, the populated road.” 

“That’s right! I didn’t suppose there was 
a place in the world where you couldn’t raise a 

| neighbor in five miles. Tomorrow I'll take that 
car, and I'll try to get her started on gravity. 
It’s too late tonight. Of course I supposed 
we'd hear something by this time. I’m sorry— 
really I'm sorry, dear—about the Lippincott 
entertainment. But it’s one of those things—’ 

“Oh, it’s a real adventure. But 
thinking of Doctor Sturgis—’ 

“Sam ‘ll understand.” The doctor smoked 
peacefully. The breeze carried the odor of his 
old pipe away on soft currents sweet with warm 
earth and melting pine tar. 

Ursula roused herself suddenly. 
you want for dinner?” 

“What can I have?” 

“Oh, more eggs, and fried potatoes, and 
canned soup, and of course that precious 
smelly trout you caught, and raspberry jam— 
jam rolls, maybe—and coffee, and toasted bis- 
cuits, and the cheese, and bacon—” 

“T want everything, everything!” 
put his pipe in his pocket and rose. 

“You don’t have to help me,” Ursula said, 
tying Julia Hunter’s apron firmly about her. 

“Oh, Lord, Lord, as if I would miss it!” He 
followed her into the kitchen, and they scraped 
and spooned and cut and stirred busily among 
the delicious scents of wood-smoke and coffee 
and frying butter for an hour. Then -they 
came out to the little porch table, and sat down 
tw what the doctor subsequently described 
as the corkingest meal he had ever eaten any- 
where, bar none. 

“Florry, you look ten years younger than 
you did day before yesterday,” his wife said. 

“T had the best night’s rest in my life,” he 
answered seriously, stuffing his pipe. “A 
week of this sort of thing would make a new 
man of me. Just this one day—in spite of the 
worry and wondering what has got into Brewer, 
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ELVET GRIP ‘‘Sew-Ons” 
can be attached to any 
corset—the easiest thing in the [@ | 
world to do. It is always well 
to have a set handy to replace 
the inferior hose supporters 
found on so many good corsets. 


The unigue feature of the 

“Sew-Ons” is the all-rubber 

Oblong Button same as found 
on all genuine 


CGtefo| 


I’m 


SSeS TIRE EA "8 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 
Look for the Oblong Rubber But- 


“What do 


ton—the Button that Prevents 
Slipping and Ruthless Ripping. 


GEORGE Frost COMPANY, MAKERS, BOsTON 
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Florry 


Retain 
the glowing 
tints and satin softness 
of youth’s fair skin. Pro- 
tecting, wholesome, clinging 


“Freemans 
FACE POWDER 


has been in favor for 40 years. 


Fash 


ll tints at all toilet counters 50c (double 


the quantity of old 25¢ siz lus 2c war ; ‘ ’ 

an li th ey coated on the underside with rubber. Some 

td « dvi ature 3 < ea « . - . 
4c plus lc war tax of these: are embroidered—one of black satin 
The Freeman : | being very decoratively embroidered with 
Perfume % + “ vet : coarse, white thread. White rubber coats are 


smart, and coats of glittering black toile cirée 
are very dashing and effective but wearable 
only in cool weather. 

Here and there a velvet frock has already 
made its appearance. One of these, very 
| simple in shape, is bound all about with nar- 
| row ribbon and is decorated with buttons 


Company 
Dept.74 
Cin’t, 

















Trouble 


has made me feel different, Ursula 


have a 


kind of—well, ironed-out feeling, f rested 
and fresh and ready for any old Just 
this scrappy kind of eating, and sit! ut here 


staring into the woods—God! T Joy 
“T love it, too!” Ursula said ha; . But 
her tone was a little thick. 


“We could say we’d do it again lorence 
Ingersoll said. ‘And we could try. But you 
know exactly what we’d let ours: in for 
Explanations, plans, one doggon © after 
another—we’d be dead by the ti we got 
here! I’m not sure but what Bri vets a 


raise for this, come to think it ove: 
Silence flooded the wood, and thx 


> fos ithe sittle night 
noises of birds and small animals: 


egan to 
rustle and flutter in the quick dusk. Ursula rose 
from her place and came to join her husband 
who had seated himself and his pi 1 the top 
step, and he put his arm about her 
“T promised it to him,” she said « mily. 
“Promised what?” Florry asked after an in- 
terval of fragrance and peace and d content, 
“Promised Brewer you'd give him a raise,” 


Ursula murmured gently. 

“What for?” Florry asked wit 
interest. 

“For ruining the car, dearest!” 


dawning 


“For What did he do to th 

Ursula raised her head from his shoulder, 
“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! But—my Lord—what 
did he do that for?” 

They were facing each other now 

“It was part of the frame-up, dear!” 


“The My God!” 

Ursula regarded him with a sort 
vet happy complacency. “It was 
up, Florry. The break-down and thi 


of shaken 
| a frame- 
Hunter's 


cabin, I rented it from Julia Hunter last 
week, and Brewer put the food in. Why, my 
dea:—butter and eggs! When I saw those, I 


thought it was all up. 
an eye.” 

Florry put his forehead in his gripped 
fingers. “My Lord—my Lord!” he mur- 
mured softly. “‘The—but how did you know 
about Sturgis’ telegram?” he asked weakly. 

“T had Brewer send it, dear.” 

“Oh, Lord!” His head went down again. 
“And the Lippincotts? ” he added after a silence. 

“T wiced them Wednesday. I told them I 
sprained my ankle. Linda Lippincott will 
take my place.” 

“Oh, you—!” He gripped her shoulders, 
but held her off to look into her radiant face 


But you never batted 


and her wet, yet laughing eyes. ‘You 
darling! You are the best woman, you are 


the finest wife, and the corkingest cook, by 
George,” Florrance Ingersoll said incoher- 
ently. “Woman!—why did you do it?” 
“Oh, perhaps—” But her lips were close 
to his ear now. “Perhaps because I love my 
husband,” she whispered, “and I know he 
loves me, and I know it is only outsiders—and 
nonsense—and silly running after fashionable 
women, or blind overworking in operating 
rooms and laboratories, that make us get nerv- 
ous and irritable and silent, and forget all about 
what we mean to each other!—Florry, you'te 
crushing my ribs in, dear—andjmy hair will come 
down—pflease—! Don’t be such a—boy—!” 


ions 


(Continued from page 51) 


of painted porcelain, the only note oi color. 

Evening frocks—dancing frocks—ior early 
autumn are often made of brilliant tulle 
flounces below brief corsages of black or colored 
velvet. One such frock has a close-draped 
corsage of black velvet above full, pointed 
flounces of orange tulle. The waist-line 5 
adorned with a straggling spray ©! grape 
leaves in shades of brown and green, with 


green and purple grapes straying down oveT 
the tulle skirt. 
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“See you next we 


JHEN you have a 1900 Cataract Electric 
Washer, with its magic figure 8 movement, 


le night 





ontent, 
raise,” 





_— you will want to see it, this week and every week. 
For the 1900 is a perfect washing machine! 
i And it’s all on account of that magic figure by 
- means of which the hot sudsy water is forced 
Pe through the clothes in a figure 8 movement and psi sod a 
pee four times as often as in the ordinary washer. ig ep 
sr And there’s the roomy copper tub with its — addoagg 
et last planished lining—you won’t find a single part in it! 
wit Nothing to cause wear and tear on the clothes, 
— nothing to pull off buttons, or tear out buttonholes. 
ripped You can wash everything in the 1900, for the water 


Comes in 8 and 


| know is forced through the clothes solely by the action diggs ter gee 









veakly. : 
. of the tub, zo? by the action of any parts in the tub. 
again. et : : y 
‘lence. And the swinging, reversible wringer—it works Just cownecs it 
hem I 2 js . with the elec- 
twill electrically. You can move it from the washer pr Pe Mae 
5 off it starls. 
sdibein clear over to the clothes basket without shifting 
gs the washer! 
gw You'll be delighted with the way the 1900 works. 
\coher- Just turn on the switch and off it starts. In 8 to 10 
» close minutes out come the clothes white and clean. 
> my 
he And the 1900 costs less than 2c an hour to operate. 
s—and 
* e 
= Our Special Trial Offer 
t nerv- You may prove to vourself that the 1900 is a perfect 
abe washing machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will 
‘ ast g macnine. lere 1S a IQOO dealer near you who wl 
in gladly demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your 
— ' ownhome. Then if you wish, you may start paying for it 
on terms to suit your convenience. Remember, we also 
have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 
Write us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, 
and a copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s 1900 WASHER COMPANY > 
a story you will enjoy. Molly, his pretty little wife, had 204 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
lor troubles of her own until she interrupted a bridge party, 
a and then things began to happen. Please send me the name of the nearest 
yor 2 ee 1900 dealer, and a copy of the story, 
“ George Brinton’s Wife.” 
st IQOO CATARACT WASHER 
e 9 TARACT W. 
ointed 1900 WASHER COMPANY ad a 
~ z 204 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. ; poreweres 
with Canadian Factory and Office: etimibailiaiis 
) over CANADIAN 1900 WASHER CO., 357 Yonge St., Toronto _ <7 ‘ = 
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Now for Iced Tea 


And the way to get delicious iced tea—the kind that’s convenient to prepare, and that’s 
easy to flavor to the individual taste—is to serve. 


‘Faust Instant Tea 


PURE, REFINED, SOLUBLE TEA 


SS omg 4 


One-quarter teaspoonful of Faust Instant Tea, add boiling water and your tea is ready. 
Allowed to cool, with a bit of ice in the glass, it gives iced tea made with the flavor you love. 


Whether you serve two or twenty persons, Faust Instant tea or coffee is always ready. 
With it you can gratify the desires of your friends and serve as many second or third glasses 
as are requested. 


Faust Instant coffee is pure, refined coffee, in soluble form, to make your coffee making 
more convenient—and more economical. With Faust Instant Tea or Coffee you have no 
grounds, no mess, and no pots to clean. 


TEA COFFEE PRICE 
STANDARD SIZE, 100 CUPS 30 CUPS $0.45 
MEDIUM SIZE, 200 CUPS 60 CUPS 85 
FAMILY SIZE, 400 CUPS 120 CUPS 1.60 


Your dealer has Faust Instant; or, if he hasn’t received his supply, send us his name and an order. 


C. F. BLANKE SALES CO., 


Department 2 Distributors of the World-Famous Faust Coffee and ST. LO VIS MO. 


Tea, and that rare seasoning, Faust Chile Powder. 
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powe 
by r 
quiet 
stup 
befor 
With 
Lah« ) 


ats 


ler. 


went by and ‘i village ceased its worn-out 
pleasantry © 
“ Always 
Is the | 

As for Ali 
when she w 

shut the bar 


regarded hi 


ysurt and never to wed 

jiest life that ever was led.” 

she had the comfortable feeling 
way at school that Asa would 
door or shovel the paths. She 
imply as a lover of odd jobs. 
It never occurred to her to put romance and 
Asa in the ‘equation. ; 
“Thus Alice had interpreted her mother’s 
“For pity s !” as an exclamation in praise 
of her own cleverness. Alice knew she was 
clever. She had every reason to think so, 
and the tea-room was to be the crowning 
stroke of efficiency. So while Mrs. Chester 
was deliberating the question of her summer 
habitat, Alice had gone to Mr. Story and 
settled the matter. To Asa Story, in fact, 
there appear d a humorous satisfaction in tak- 
ing up his abode at the yellow house. If Milly 
temporarily abandoned her citadel, later she 
might be induced to further parley with him. 
Hope, long dormant, stirred in the cavalier. 
Besides, this move was the practical solution 
for Asa’s domestic problem. Since his sister 
Emily’s death a few months before, he had 
sold his farm and was, so to sneak, out on the 


world. He would not have been so jubilant 
had he known of Milly Chester’s sleepless 
nights. 


For years she had not been so unhappy or so 
powerless. Alice had overriden her objections 
by reasons which in their very sense put a 
quietus on the older woman. Such cleverness 
stupefied her. ‘The summer had stretched out 
before her as something to be suffered through. 
With an aching heart she began praying for 
Labor Day w chen spring had hardly fulfilled 
its promise. 


tle Memorial Day the Pine Tree Tea-Room 
had opened its attractive doors tothe public, 

and from that d: iy Milly Chester had performed 
lee atlas 3 in the kitchen like one in a dream. 
But now her feet were on the Maynard road 
once more, and joy was in her heart. Even the 
sight of the straggling, pink bouncing-bets 
thrilled her. She stopped to gather a spray and 
tuck it lovir ingly in her dress. 

Old Jerry Barnes came rattling along in his 
hay-rigging, but when he caught sight of 
Mrs. Chester, he drew his horse up short. 


“Lost yer way, Milly?” he shouted. The 
neighbors fre quently shouted at Milly, thouzh 
her hearing was not in the least imperfect. 


_ Milly Pe to be thinking hard, her eyes 

Ipon a ee of joepye- -weed by the roadside. 
“How dry it is, Jerry!” she finally spoke, and 
the surprise in ie voice was that of one who 
for the first time was realizing the summer. 

“Ev’rything’s bone dry,” shouted back 
Jerry. “T see Asa keeps yer garden pretty 
well watered though ’” 

“Thope he isn’t using all the water in my well 
on it.” Milly ope ‘ned her mild blue eyes wide 
at the thought of such a prospect. 

“Can’t say’s to that,” concluded Jerry, 
cracking his whip. He would have liked to 
carry to town some gleaning of the tea-room’s 
prosperity, but he knew well enough that he 
might wait all day and get nothing. “Take yer 
time,” he murmured under his breath as he 
drove alon: r, 

Milly Chester trudged on, absorbed in the 
thought of her well. “Let busy care a while 
for thear,” she hummed to herself. 

ae Milly Chester!” called a voice, as 





window was hastily raised. 
P "Milly stopped; then she waved her hand. 
Yes, It's me, Hetty,” she answered with a 
smile that brought out all the sweetness in her 
lace. 

Miss Flagg, a be nt old lady with a sharp face, 
beckon d Bi lently to Mrs. Chester. 

‘You i sight for sore eyes. You come in 
here, Milly,” she cried, biting out her words. 





The Minds of Milly 


(Continued from page 46) 





“Oh, I can’t—tru-ly, Why, I’m only 
out for a little airing.”’ 

“Tied up so to Alice, are you?” The shrill, 
staccato tones of Miss Flagg’s voice rang out 
with emphasis. ‘Well, you tell me when the 
next grange meetin’ is!”” She leaned far out of 
the window and at the same time wrapped her 
apron about her head. 

“Dear me—it meets—it meets—why, I 
don’t believe I know just when it does meet.” 
Milly became apologetic. “I’ve got behind 
te ‘tribly with what’s going on.’ 

“T should think yer hi id, Milly Chester, if 
yer don’t know that,” came the tart reply. 
‘You’d better stay ter home and run yer own 


Hetty. 


gardin. Asa’s lettin’ it dry up like a parched 
pea.” 
“Oh, mercy!”’ Mrs. Chester laughed in be- 


wilderment as the window slammed. ‘‘Jerry 
says one thing and Hetty another. I’d better 
spank right along and see for myself.” 

She quickened hex steps along the road till 
she came to her own yard. Then she resumed 
her leisurely gait. She even stopped before her 
bright flower-bed. “Well, pets, did you miss 
me?” she questioned, as she bent over them. 


HEN she reached the horse-chestnut tree, 

she caught sight of Asa working in the 

barn. He hurried out to meet her and gave her 
a friendly hand-shake. 

“Top o’ the morning, Milly.”” His kindly 
brown eyes fairly twinkled as he spoke. “Alice 
let you come out to recess, did she?” 

* Asa,” began Milly, ignoring his pleasant- 
ries, “‘I want to look into my well. I hear you 
have been watering my gar den a good deal, and 
then again—I hear you haven’t.”’ She dropped 
her voice a little shyly. 

“Spy round all you want to,’”’ chuckled Asa. 

The look of pleasure on his frank, clean- 
shaven face was a rare welcome for Milly 
Chester. but she gave no sign. Instead of 
beginning her peregrinations, however, she 
stood frowning at Asa. At length an odd smile 
crept over her face. 


“Asa, you are very shiftless about patching | 


veralls, or—are you co'or-blind?”’ 


Shoo, shoo, Milly,” blustered Asa. “You 
go look into your well.” 
‘T will—when I get good and ready,” Milly’s 


calm voice went on. “You might have found 
some pieces to match vour overalls in my piece 
bag. You are very shiftless, Asa, I must say.” 
She turned away as though she would have no 
more of him, and remarked more to herself 
than to her companion, “Now I will go into 
the house.” Halfway up the steps she faced 
Asa with mild severity. “I hope you have 
not stuck my kitchen oven all up with pie 
juice. 

“T never have any pies, ma’am,”’ answered 
Asa with mock humility. “TI never could man- 
age the crust of the darned things. Say, Milly, 
would Alice sell me some crust?” 

“T may make you a little crust before 1 go 
back, if you behave yourself,’ replied Milly. 

Her complaining mood gave little evi- 
dence of the real happiness she felt at being 
home again. She stood in the kitchen 
where she alone was monarch, and her glance 
took in every familiar object. It seemed in- 
credible to her that she had ever consented 
to leave her home. * rT see you have not forgot 
to water my twin li She advanced to the 
sunny east window si bent over a great lily 
tub. 

“No,” answered Asa with a sigh. ‘That 
and the stuffed owl are my worst cares. I mind 
the owl the most. I’d rather take care of a 
horse any day.” 

“Well, that is man-like,’’ said Milly, poking 
about behind the stove and under the sink. 
“Now I will go into the best room and see my 
stuffed owl,” she remarked, as she peered into 
the wood-box. “I think the world of it. Your 
poor dear sister Em’ly gave it to me years ago 
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“Hf y you want increased 
salary, you should do 
as I did—take the New 
Way Course in Type- 
writing 

I juroped from $13.00 
a week to $35.00 in 
three months’ time.” 


























Typewrite the 


STENOGRAPHERS yesvri 
EARN $25 TO $40 A WEEK 


ONT be satisfied with $8.00 to $15.00 weekly 
Don't be held back by the old way in typewriting 
Learn the wonderful New Way, at home, in 10 

simple easy lessons. Already thousands otf stenographers and 
other typewriter users who never exceeded 30 to 40 words 
minute are writing 80 to 100 words a minu », with half the eff 
and with infinitely greater accuracy: and their salaries have been 
doubled and treblea. 


80 TO 100 WORDS A MINUTE GUARANTEED 
Most stenographers get only $8.00 to $15.00 a week, simply t 
they lack speed and a iracy on the type writer No matter 
good you are at shorthand, you can never expect much increase in 
pay; until you get speed-—real speed—and accuracy on the type- 
writer. 


LEARN BY MAIL—10 EASY LESSONS 


You learn at nome oauickly and easily. improving in speed with 
the VERY FIRST LESSON! Special GYMNASTIC Finger Training 
Exercises bring results in DAYS that ordinary methods will not 
produce in MON THS Amon the thousands of operators who have 
taken up this system are many who were so-calle nd “*touch’’ writers 
—yet there has not been a single one who hasn’t doubled or trebled 
his or her speed and accuracy! 


NEW BOOK FREE!!! 


We cannot desc oy here the principle of this new method. But we 
have prepared a 32-page book which tells all about it in detail. No 
instruction book ever written ever told so plainly the real WHY 
and HOW of expert typewriting. The book is FREE. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2378 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Little Men and Little Women Table 
ware 1s the last word in silverware for 
little folks. 

It is just right in size, shape and weight 
= made in STERLING silver in many de 
tional beauty. 









ot exce 









ps you know of some little tot 
you would like to delight with 

ch a worthy remembrance. 
Qk Write for illustrated Catalogue 







TRADE BC MARK M, and nearest dealer's name 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
Silversmiths 
GREENFIELD MASS. 


Makers of ‘‘Heirloom Silver” 
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GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK 





Maternity 
No. 2215 
$5.00 


Every prospective 
mother may have a 


stylish appearance, 
safety for the little 
one and comfort for 
herself during the 
maternity period. 

For twenty-five years 
the H. & W. Mz Aaternity 
Corset Waist has been 
by far the most favored 
product in this higbly 
popular line. 

It gives support where most 
needed, is soft and pliable, with § 
lacings on either side adjust- 
able to the comfort of the 
wearer, and thus after confine- 
ment, as well as before, holds 
the figure stylishly and natural- 
ly. 
also, is it invalu- 
operations 


Particularly, >} 
ble after surgical \ ‘ 
tin every convalescence, cor-  \y 
eaknesses and properly be 
pr rving the figure at al! times 
with per and comfort. 
Madk ty of styles and prices. 
especially rec« 1 Number 2215, here illustrated. 
Price $5.00 at all d If your dealer hasn't it, 
write and we will s I i are supplied. 
Wri te fe 


The “H. &W. ot Co., 1 ine. A Newark, N. . J. 
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The Minds of Milly 


I guess you’ve forgot the time 
your father shot those two owls, Em’ly’s an’ 
mine. Nobody’s ever seen any white owls 
round here before or since. I remember the 
awful to-do Em’ly made gettin’ ’em mounted 
alike. I hope to mercy, Asa, you have not run 
out of bug-killer. 1 don’t want the moths even 
making a beginning on that owl.” She did not 
see that Asa looked abashed. 

‘I’m lucky if 1 don’t put horse liniment on 
the old bird,” he jested, shifting his feet 
awkwardly. 

Milly did not deign hima reply. She was on 
sacred ground, and the occasion warranted all 
the solemnity of performing a rite. Cautiously, 
she opened the door of her best room. Her 
first glance betokened disapproval. “Asa,” 
reproved, “you have more clutter in 
She stopped aghast, her eyes opening 
their widest. ‘Why—what /rave you done to 
my furniture? It’s—all—marked—up.” 

\sa did not look in the least troubled, as he 
responded cheerfully. ‘Look here, Milly, a 
good deal of your stuff an’ mine was sc much 
alike, I began to get mixed. Last week, when 
we had that rainy spell, [ took a piece of chalk, 
an’ I’ve put a few marks round. Those crosses 
are only chalk; they’ll come right off.” 

‘They’re hideous.” Milly puckered her 
mouth in disgust. ‘I'll get a damp cloth and 
wipe every one off this minute.” 

Asa was ready to argue the matter, as he 
often defended his moves in nace ‘but 
Miily’s set face forbade further speech. 

“Here, here,” he pleaded, as he followed her 
back to the kitchen, ‘you don’t want to undo 
a whole morning’s work for me.” 

“Why didn’t you mark your own stuff?” 
Milly made no attempt to conceal the petu- 
lance she felt. 

“Oh, give me time, Milly,” urged Asa. 
had a whole piece of red chalk for mine.” 
“Red!” Milly echoed in horror. 

| Story, you need a guardian.” 

**So [ do, so I do,’’ admitted Asa. 
a step nearer, so that he could look into Mrs. 

Chester’s face. “‘That’s the very thing I’ve 
been tryin’? for years to make you see, 
| Milly.’ 

But Milly, at that moment, was in no mood 
| to see anything beyond the untimely chalk 
| ravages. ‘‘I should have thought you’d have 
known 1’d know my own things. ’Tisn’t as 
though I hadn’t lived with ’em for most forty 
years,” she wailed, ignoring his remark. 

“Great Scott, I wasn’t counting on seeing 
you here for forty more.” 

Asa’s hyperbole, entirely unpremeditated 
though it was, preduced a startling effect. 

“Td like to know why not!” Milly’s calm 
was visibly shaken. ‘When the first of Sep- 
tember comes, you'll have to walk Spanish.” 

“Oh, no,” Asa went on with certainty. “Alice 
won't let you come back. That tea-room’s got 
to be looked after this winter. You won’t catch 
Alice to come off on a back road again.” 


for Christmas. 


she 
here—” 


“Ty 


“Asa 


OR a moment Mrs. Chester was too much 

disturbed to utter a word. Here was Asa 
boldly voicing the very hints which Alice had 
dropped of late. Unaware of the import of his 
remark, however, he reverted to his time-worn 
point. 

“T tell you, Milly,” he said in his kind voice, 
“you make up your mind to come back to me 
and your posy beds. Haven't I told you often 


| enough that I want you?” 





‘““Ye-es,” returned Milly in even tones, as 


she opened a drawer with exasperating slowness 


| and brought out an ample piece of white cloth. 
* Ye-es—you’re always ore me about that. 
She put the cloth under the faucet, and having 
| wet it, she wrung it firmly. 
| Asa came close to the sink. ‘“ Milly, 
| just make up your mind sometime—or 
or—just let me make it up for you?” 
Mrs. Chester raised her eyes and met Asa’s 
|} look of honest affection. She heard his words 
{of pleading and comprehended them, but she 


if you'd 
just 
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He came . 


was troubled with many things, a: 
then and there was against her nat 

“Oh, Asa, don’t—hurry—m 
breathed dejectedly, turning from 

But Asa Story blocked her pat! 
voice was stern: “You can’t exp 
wait forever, Milly. This everla 
off is too mighty slow. I’ve a rig 
swer. Good Lord, haven’t I 
enough for one?” 

““Hush, Asa—don’t—swear 
eyes were wide at this crescendo. 

‘By thunder, you need some 
at you!” Asa continued, fairly r 
harmless fury. ‘‘You’re contrar 
Now you tell me—do you care any 
me or don’t you?” He stood glo 
at her pale gold hair, waiting for 
this direct challenge. 

Milly sighed. She took the wet 
other hand. Then she lifted her timi 
spoke softly: ‘*Yes—Asa—I do 

—do—an’—I—don’t.” 

She dropped her eyes attain, so that she did 
not see the cold drops start out on her lover's 
forehead. Something in him lonved to seiz 
her wrists and hold them, to kiss her till once for 
all she knew. Instead, he took out his handker. 
chief and wiped his brow. She had cluded him 
again, and with his outburst words failed him, 
Milly hesitated, giving him a furtive glance: 
then she quietly slipped past him. 


! decision 


sink, 

VY and his 
a man t 
1g puttin 
LO an an 
ted years 


Milly’ 


to swear 
ling in his 
a mule 
ting about 
cing down 
et to meet 


loth i In the 
1d ! eyes and 
1 don't 


to follow her 
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was nothing for it but 

back into the best room. 
patience Asa watched her deft 
scrubbed off the chalk. Her placidity baffled 
him, but in those moments in the kitchen, 
when he had been genuinely stirred, he had 
realized that this situation was his. She had 
dallied with it long enough. He had no planas 
vet for forcing her to make up her mind, but 
he knew he would do it. 

When the last vestige of chalk had disap- 
peared, Mrs. Chester opened a little cupboard 
in the wall and produced the bug-killer. “Now 
for my owl!” she said contentedly 

Asa watched her with comic perplexity, as 
she made her way to the bay window. Very 
carefully she lifted the piece of white sheet that 
hid her treasure. Then, in dumb terror, she 
stared with eyes riveted on the sight before 
her. For there, side by side, on mounts ex- 
actly alike, and in the same pose, sat two white 
owls. In her concern for her own beloved bird, 
Milly Chester had not once raised the question 
of Emily Story’s possession. 

“Which js mine? Oh, Asa, which 7s my owl 
—which is it?” 

Milly’s voice rose with the passion of 
her grief. Her calm vanished in the presenec 
of this tragedy. She fluttered about the owls, 
touching them with her trembling hands. She 
put her nose excitedly into the feathers of each 
They were both redolent of bug-killer. Had 
the quondam village taxidermist foreseen this 

calamity, he would have used all ‘€ skill to 
differentiate them, but he, poor soul, had long 
since been in his grave. : 

“‘Oh, Asa, where’s the white mark? Havent 
you marked my owl? Don’t you have any 
<— Ww hich mine is? : 

I do an’ I don’t,” answered .\sa, trying 
vainly to make light of his stupid blu nder. = 
know one of ’em’s yours, an’ one of ’em’s mine. 
I put ’em both there for company, an’ darned 
if I can tell which is which.” 

“Didn't you put any chalk an 
mine,” Milly still urged. 

‘I'd forgot long before I 
notion,’ ’ Asa confessed. ‘‘ But,” he bi chtened, 

‘you’ve lived so long with your own stuff, | 
should think you’d know your own owl. 

Milly gazed in desperation from one to the 
other of the glassy-eyed birds, then sinking into 
a chair beside them, she burst into tears. Asa 
utterly at a loss, fumbled wretchedly about, 
but his careful scrutiny revealed nothing. 
Well, he would give his owl in welcome 
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UNITEDLY HAPPY 


for the Evectric SwEEPER-Vac 
meets his as well as her approval 


ERS—Because the ELectric SWEEPER-VAC with 

Moror DrivEN BrusH does gather the threads, 
lint and hair, as well as the germ laden dirt—also is 
light and easy to operate. 


1 


HIS—Because the whole assemblage of mechanica! 
details is finely executed frem correctly speeded Motor 
Driven Brush to That Lever. 


Ask for the Vacuum Cleaner with That Lever. 


Write for the most elaborate book eve) 
written on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s free! 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 


Department 8, Worcester, Mass. 
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If You Don't 


KNOW 


you can’t judge whether 


“Beautiful birch” 3ives 
the best money’s worth 
for floors, woodwork and 





furniture, as those who 
have used it say it does. 
So send for the “Beauti- 
ful birch” Book which 
will surely interest Jou— 
then you'll know 


The Birch Manufacturers 


206 F R.A. Bldg. Oshkosh Wis. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS“°¢ ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


Samples will be forwarded as an exhibit of 
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The Minds of Milly 


to Mrs. Chester. That was the least he 


| could do. 


It was strange how she 
A sudden impulse 


He turned to Milly. 
could weep for a mere owl. 


&| seized him: why not make the lifeless thing 


serve his purpose? 

“Milly,” he said wistfully, ‘“‘you could have 
the both of ’em, if you’d marry me.” 

Milly did not raise her head. The grief she 
had hidden in her heart all summer had been 
suddenly loosened at the sight of the owls. 
She scarcely heard Asa’s words. 

Asa, with his crime staring him in the face 
and with Milly in tears, felt himself positively 
at his wits’ end. Then, all at once, on the 
August quiet the sound of her dinner-bell 
clanged jarringly. Hattie was summoning 
her. 

“What’s up?” cried Asa, throwing open the 
blind. 

Mrs. Chester made no reply, but she rose, 
wiping her eyes hastily, and drew the sheet 
over the luckless enigma. 

“What’s that tarnal bell ringin’ for?” asked 
Asa. 

Still Milly said nothing. She walked out of 
the best room like one stricken beyond speech, 
and Asa followed. 

“Don’t be so cut up over the blamed owl,” 
he ventured gently, as he opened the door for 
her. 

But the moping spell pressed her hard. She 
could not speak. And Asa, more in love with 
her than ever, let her go. 

As Milly Chester plodded along, the sun beat 
down upon her, reminding her thet the morn- 
ing, which should have been full of tasks for 
her, was far spent. She quickened her pace, 
and as she did so, the line of a song taunted 
her, ““Oh, come, come away.” ‘My reunion,” 
she thought wretchedly—another of her sins 
of omission. 


At the Pine Tree Tea-Room the last guest 

had departed, and Alice hastened to turn 
off the lights and join her mother in the 
kitchen. On the table the blackberries filled a 
great mixing bowl, and Alice, tucking up her 
sleeves, sat down before them. She had had a 
successf'1l day in town, and she felt elated that 
her mother had managed the tea-room so well 
in her absence. The time seemed ripe for 
Alice to let her mother see how her capable 
daughter valued her. 

“Mother,” Alice began tentatively, “I’ve 
made two lovely purchases for the tea-room.” 
“Have you?” said Mrs. Chester absently. 

Alice hoped for a sign of enthusiasm, but 
receiving none, she continued. ‘Yes, and 
mother, the best of it is, I’ve made up my 
mind today that we must stay here all winter 


| and keep open till Christmas. You know you 


certainly are awfully capable, and [’ll get a 
woman to help out. Resides, Vl come up 
every week-end myself.” Alice paused for 
breath. 

“Did you have your lunch with Joe Bailey?” 
asked Mrs. Chester. She was trying to brace 
herself against the overwhelming blackness 
that made her faint and sick. 

“Mother, let’s just keep to the point,”’ went 
on Alice. She realized that her mother would 
need handling, but when had she not been able 
to do that? “Listen here, dear,” she spoke 
indulgently, “our old house is on that God- 


| forsaken road, and here, even on a stormy day. 


you could get up town. There’s a good furnac« 
in this cellar, too, and think of not having tc 
fuss with kerosene lamps! Then Asa’s such 
a trustworthy person to have on the old 
place.”’ 

Every word struck Milly Chester like a blow. 
She grasped the edge of the sink for support 
“T think I shall have to collect my duds to- 
gether on Labor Day,” she said faintly. Even 
to herself the words sounded poor and inefiec- 
tual, but the starkness at her heart was blot 
ting out all but the hideous fact of her home- 


lessness. 
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“Why, mother, tell me why you 
reasonable,” urged Alice with forced ; 
“Don’t yor want to see me prosper? ’ 

“T do an’ I don’t,” faltered Mrs. Chester. 

* Mother, don’t use that expression, please.’ 
Alice broke in. ‘It shows such poor t inking 
You must see that my way is the only s, nsible 
one. You let me argue it with you—” The 
sound of loud footfalls on the back porch 
caused Alice to pause, 

“Lord, what a pack of night owls!” came a 
cheery voice. ‘Here, Alice, let me in with 
these summer squashes I promised you!” 

Alice jumped up quickly and opened the 
door, admitting into the circle of licht, Asa 
Story. 

“Awful hours for womenfolks!’ he ex. 
claimed, letting the squashes down on the 
table with a clatter. 

“Look here, Mr. Story!” Alice began. 
“You’re the very person I want to see.” 

“So’re you,” returned Asa blithely. “Say 
your say.” He had made the squashes merely 
a pretext to see Miliy once more that day, but 
now he found himse:f suddenly bashful and un- 
able to look at her, so he gave Alice his undi- 
vided attention. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Story,” went on 
Alice, putting the squashes in an empty pan as 
she spoke, ‘‘that mother ought to stay here 
this winter, where there’s a good furnace, and 
where she’ll be so much nearer town? You 
could take care of the old place perfectly well, 
couldn’t you?” 


n't be 
uence, 


> 


OR the first time Asa’s glance sought Milly. 
The suffering on her face appalled him. 
Never in his life had she looked at him with 
such hopeless, dumb appeal. That mute reve- 
lation of herself demanded instant help from 
Asa, yet he felt like one brought to bay. 

“You could, couldn’t you?” Alice repeated. 

“T thought your mother’d kind of got her 
mind made up to go home Labor Day,” par- 
leyed Asa. 

“But don’t you see yourself how unpractical 
that idea is?”’ persisted Alice. 

Asa inwardly cursed his stupidity. He could 
not force a plausible reason. In despair, he 
tried to think of a lie. It was useless. ‘You 
sure you won’t run of another notion ‘fore cold 
weather?” Asa questioned weakly. 

Milly’s eyes were holding him as though her 
life depended on his answer. 

“Mr. Story,” Alice was growing exasperated, 
“when I make up my mind to do a thing, it 
stays made up. It’s mother that never makes 
up her own mind.” 

Asa started. A daring impulse gripped him, 
and without giving himself time to resist it, 
he struck boldly. ‘Well,’ he said, “‘here’s one 
time, Alice, when your mother’s made up her 
mind for good and all. She’s goin’ to marry 
me.” 

“What!” cried Alice. 

Her eyes were so riveted on Mr. Story’s 
face that she did not see her mother’s 
look of angry surprise. Utterly shocked, Mrs. 
Chester opened her mouth to deny this as- 
tounding fact, but she closed it again, for 
Asa gave her no chance to speak. The 
situation for the moment was his, and he 
meant to make the most of it. : 

“Ves,” he went on in his earnest voice, 
“pon my word, she made it up this mornin. 
You see, Alice, you see I’ve waited goin’ on 
fifteen years for her.” He glanced at Milly, 
and he kept his courage, for the look of angef 
was dying out of her face. “Don’t you ever 
be so moderate decidin’. The both of us are 
gettin’ along, an’ we want a home tos ther. 
But we ain’t left you out of the question, not 
by along shot.” With joy he caught the shade 
of relicf that was gradually creeping ovef 
Millv’s face. ‘We'll see that you're backed 
up in your tea-room business, if you’r dead 
set on it.” 

“Mother!” cried Alice. Her voic 
tragic sound, and now she turned an 
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Mrs. Chester. ~ You tell me—is it true? Is it 
really truce?” : ; 

Mrs. Chester looked into her daughter’s 
anxious eyes. ““He—-says—so,” she drawled 
in her calm voice, which expressed nothing of 
the ordeal through which she had been 
passing. 


“See here, Milly,” burst out Asa, “you come | 


out on the stoop an’ get a breath of fresh air. 
Can’t you see Alice wants to get rid of us so she 


can mull over it?” f 
To his surprise Milly crossed the ‘room, and 


as she reached Alice, she stopped and laid | 


her hand gently on the girl’s head. 
“Why, mother,” murmured Alice, as though 


she were dreaming. ‘‘Why, mother, and to | 


think you never told me!” With all her clever- 
ness, Alice could not comprehend the reason 
for her mother’s conduct. 

On the porch, Milly and Asa heard the 
drowsy sounds of the summer night and caught 
the heavily sweet odor of the trumpet honey- 
suckle. In spite of his victory, Asa was 
strangely embarrassed. 

“Wan’ that the brightest thing I ever said 
in my life, though?” he ventured at last. 

Then his arm stole around Milly, as he bent 
to catch her words: 

“You shouldn’t have told such a wrong 
story, Asa, and—anyway, I was only thinking 
of the owls,” she whispered. 


Read “More Stately Mansions” next month 


Four Costumes from 
One Suit 


(Continued from page 60) 


The jacket is unlined. The trimming of 
the skirt consists of a large pocket on either 
side of the center front and of two pockets 
on the jacket. Silk poplin is readily cleaned 
and pressed; it is not inclined to wrinkle and 
sheds dust easily. 

The occasions for which women need cos- 
tumes in the summer are roughly these: 
First, a plain suit and tailored waist for busi- 
ness; second, a softer costume for more formal 
occasions; third, a suitable attire for sports; 
fourth, a semi-evening dress for evening wear. 


Various Forms for One Suit 

In business, a plain tailored waist with 
either a high or Jow neck is worn with the suit, 
és shown at extreme left below of page 60. In 
the second type of costume of a less severe 
style, a lace collar and vest are attached to the 
suit jacket, as seen in the center of page 60. 
\s no waist is worn underneath, the effect of a 
dark blue afternoon dress is given. This lace 
vest and collar are made to fit the same snap 
which held the suit vest, thus rendering the 
change very simple. A wide black satin girdle 
with a sash effect is made to snap over the 
suit belt, which gives a fancy touch to the 
dress and helps to disguise the suit coat. As 
there are many occasions when the so-called 


“sports clothes” are the correct attire, a white | 
pongee silk skirt is made to wear with the dark | 


blue jacket. A vest is made of the same mate- 


rial as the skirt, thus making a sports costume, | 
és seen at leit below of page 60. At the few | 


occasions for which none of these costumes 
would serve a two-toned Georgette waist is 
provided, as illustrated at right above of page 


ite 


ered with a Georgette of the same shade as the 


skirt. The blouse is made to be worn outside | 


the skirt. The Georgette extends to the hip- 
line and is belted in with a sash of tan Georg- 
tite. This gives the effect of a silk dress and 
provides a costume elaborate enough for the 
‘ew functions one may be called on to attend. 

Thus we have with the suit foundation and 
4 lew changes, four complete costumes: the 
business suit, the afternoon dress, the sports 
“uit, and the more elaborate dress. ‘The mate- 
- are all for summer wear, but the same sort 
* costumes could be made to wear in the au- 
‘umn or early spring by using a somewhat 
€avier suit as foundation. 














It’s Ready 
THE NEW MINERVA 
KNITTING BOOK 


VOL. IV. 


Its pages are a revelation in hand- 
knitting and crocheting—showing 
you more than one hundred style- 
ful, useful and exquisite things 
(with full, clear instructions for 
making) that you yourself can 
readily fashion with beautiful— 


MITNIEIRVA, 


QUALITY YARNS 


Famous actresses and stars of the’ 
screen have contributed to this 
remarkable book. 


Whether it be an article for the 
home or for the infant in arms, or 
the latest vogue for the maid of 
fashion—you'll find it in this won- 
derful “Volume IV.” 


At all stores that sell MINERVA 
QUALITY YARNS. Price, 40c— 
or sent prepaid for 45c—(to Can- 
ada and foreign countries, 55c) 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DEPARTMENT G 
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‘Comfort Letters | 


Aunt Belle is a real person 
and that is her real name. 


She really 


understands 


correspond with you about 


a 9 babies. She would like to 
aby’s 


. your baby 
Perfume 


Dear Epirn: 

Is there any scent 
hidden in flowers so in- 
effably sweet as the 
fragrance of a freshly 
bathed baby? 

Yet I know mothers 
who actually profane 
baby’s body with highly 
scented powders which 
were meant only for 
adult use. 

If it were only a question 
of good taste, I suppose it 
wouldn’t matter much, but 
strong scents in baby pow- 
der are really objectionable 
for a more serious reason. 

They often give Baby a 
very unpleasant headache 
—and the fretfulness that 
follows is apt to give 
you a headache, too. 

I don’t know that 
these strong perfumes 
are actually danger- 
ous, but an unbroken 
rule of mine is never 
to take chances or 
experiment on a 
baby’s sensitive skin. 

‘There is one talcum 
that | knowis safe and 
that is the kind I use. 


THe Mennen Company 
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Mennen’s, in the familiar 
blue can, has been the 
choice of mothers, nurses 
and doctors for nearly half 
a century and it has never 
yet harmed nor failed to 
relieve a baby’s skin. 

It is different—and 
right—what I call a 
perfectly balanced 
powder—just enough 
of each ingredient 
and not too much of 
anything. 

I use Mennen s on 
my own skin, which, 
after all, is about as 
sensitive as that of a 
baby’s. 

Lovingly, 
BELLE. 


Newark, n.J. USA. 


Harold F. Ritchie, Limited 


Laboratories: © Sales Agent in Canada: 


Newark, New Jersey 


Montreal, Quebec D4 Toronto, Ontario 
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Children of Storm 


(Continued from page 82) 


“We shan’t need them—not tonight, any. 
how,” Brodie answered. He let the curtain 
drop and came back to the fireside. 

Fitzpatrick offered him his cigarette cay 
with a sudden triendliness. “Well, it’s not 
my crowd, thank heaven,” he said. “By 
I'll make a good guess at whom you'll have 
to deal with. It’ll be that fellow Powys and 
his attendant devil Israel Morrison. | expect 
you’ve run up against them already, Mp 
Brodie?” 

“Yes, I know Powys pretty well,” Brodie 
said. 

“T’m afraid you'll know him better before 
long. I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him. He went right through the war and 
made an extraordinary, not to say heroic 
escape from the Germans. But ever sine 
he’s been back he’s done nothing but breed 
trouble. I expect you know the story.” 

“Ves, some of it.” 

“As to that Morrison, he’s a Russian 
stuffed with ill-will and grievances and clap. 
trap. Of the two he’s the more dangerous,” 

“T don’t think so,” Brodie said. “He's 
dangerous only because he works through 
Powys. Englishmen—even Bolshevik Eng. 
lishmen—don’t think much of foreigners.” 

Mr. Morton found heart to chuckle. 

The singing had died out. A murmur as of 
a sea lashing itself into a storm invested them, 
Every now and then a laugh flickered up out 
of the darkness. It was good-humored, but 
Mr. Morton knew something of a mob’s goot- 
humor. It did not reassure him. 


THE door opened. The white face of Ivon- 

rood’s old butler peered in. Then he stood 
aside with an incoherent introduction, and 
two men entered. They must have gone 
straight to their meeting from the pit-heads. 
Their faces were grimed into a grotesque 
mask, and their work clothes stiff with rain 
and coal dust. And there was more than acc- 
dent in their appearance. It was deliberate 
and ostentatious. It was a challenge thrown 
in the face of this room with its mellowed 
luxury and tempered warmth—an_ insolent, 
powerful gesture. 

Powys came first. He stood directly oppo- 
site Brodie, and they regarded each other in si- 
lence. Brodie had to thrust his hands in his 
pockets to check the instinctive greeting. 
The Powys whom he had met in the London 
hospital had not moved him as did this gaunt, 
toil-stained figure. Surely it was the mud 
and filth of that terrible, unending road on 
his hands and clothes. It was the weeks of 
starvation, the days of cowering from a hunt- 
ing death, the nights of frightful endeavor 
which had given him those sunken, tragic 
eyes!—But the Powys whom he had known 
had clung to him, crying like a child. 

The picture of that comradeship flashed 
before Brodie’s memory before he spoke. 


‘He remembered that once he had looked for- 


ward to this meeting when they would talk 
over the old, heroic days. He had believed 
them unforgettable. But already they wert 
forgotten. Well, life worked out its own queer 
pattern. 

“Please sit down,” he said. ; 

Behind Powys came a little man with Semtt- 
ic features; small, bright eyes that never 
rested, but stabbed about them in unappeas 
able malice. The two men sat down by the 
table. Powys held himself. stiffly upright. 
His companion lounged insolently. There 
was a little grin of fanatic triumph about his 
full mouth which made Mr. Morton cease t 
care what happened. , 

“I’m afraid you’re wet through,” Brodie 
said. 

He went to the side table and poured out 
two glasses of wine. He knew he outrag' 
Mr. Morton’s sense of fitness, but he coule 
not help himself. For the moment he Was 
not thinking of his position. He did not re 
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Why Teeth Glisten 


Millions of Them Now 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You see glistening teeth in every circle 
now. For millions of teeth are being 
cleaned in a new way. They are not only 
whiter, but cleaner and safer. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging this 
method’s adoption. 


A ten-day test, which costs you nothing, 
will show what it means to you. 


To end the film 


The purpose is to end the film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat which you 
feel with your tongue. It is ever-present, 
ever-forming. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 

It is that film-coat which discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve film. So brushing has left much of 
it intact. Millions of well-brushed teeth, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, now advised for daily use by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. In three great ways it meets modern 
Druggists supply the large tubes 


requirements. 


on this account, discolor and decay. Few 
people escape tooth troubles, and it is 
largely because of that film. 


Now a combatant 


Dental science, knowing these facts, 
has long sought a film combatant. It 
has now been found. Convincing clinical 
and laboratory tests have proved it be- 
yond question. 


The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And this tooth 
paste in all ways meets modern require- 
ments. Millions of people have already 
tried it, and the results you see on every 
hand show what it means to teeth. 


The vital facts 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. So this method long seemed barred. 
Now science has found a harmless acti- 
vating method, so active pepsin can be 
every day applied. 

Pepsodent accomplishes two other great 


results. But its all-important quality is 
this action on the film. 


A new era in teeth 
protection 


These new discoveries mark a new era 
in teeth cleaning. Tooth beauty comes 
through removing the cloudy film coat. 
But that also means vastly more. It 
means safer, cleaner teeth. And it doubt- 
less will mean, in the years to come, a 
vast reduction in tooth troubles. 


Dentists everywhere are urging people 
to adopt this new protection. 


Mark the results in 
ten days 


One cannot question the Pepsodent 
effects. They are too conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

Compare the results with results you 
get now. Then read the reasons for them. 
After such a test, neither you nor yours 
will be content with old methods of teeth 
cleaning, Cut out the coupon now. 


ee | 


10-DAY TUBE FREE”; 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, _ 
Dept. 611, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Cooling Dishes for Hot Days 


HE busy housekeeper who does not want to spend 

too much time in the kitchen these warm days will 

welcome these cooling, uncooked dishes. The family 

also will be pleased with the delightful jellied salads, 

desserts, meat loaves, and other Knox dishes, which are 
nourishing without being over-heating. 


Jellied Fruit Cup 


A cup of fruit juice from fresh or canned fruit may be used for a jelly dessert. Soak one-half 
envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water. Dissolve in the hot fruit juice 
and add juice of one-half lemon and sweeten to taste. When it begins to thicken, fruit or 
berries may be added, or at serving time, jelly may be surrounded with seasonable fruit. 


Meat Loaf 


Soak one envelope Knox Sparkliaz Gelatine in one-half cup cold water. Take two cup; of any 
left-over stock, bouillon or diluted gravy, bring to the boiling point and add the softened gela- 
tine. Cool and when mixture begins to stiffen, add two cups of cold chopped meat, veal, ham, 
beef or chicken. Season with salt and pepper and add a little chopped red or green pepper, 


celery, parsley, or onion if desired. Turn into a square mold, first dipped in cold water and 


chill. Remove from mold and cut in slices for serving. 


Vegetable or Fruit Salad Supreme 


Soak one envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water and add two cups boil- 
ing water, one-half cup mild vinegar and one-half cup sugar. Strain and when mixture begins 
to stiffen, add three cups fresh fruit, using cherries, oranges, bananas or cooked pineapple, or 
vegetables such as cooked beets, string beans, peas, celery, cabbage or carrots, alone or in com- 
bination. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water and chill. Remove from mold to nest 
of crisp lettuce leaves and accompany with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 

a 


Tomato Jelly 


Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold water. Take one and 
one-half cups of tomato and add onion, pepper, celery or any desired flavor and boil for ten 
minutes. Strain and turn into a mold, first dipped in cold water and chill. Cut in thin slices 
and serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnais: or mold in individual cups. If any hard boiled 
eggs are at hand, place slice in the bottom of small cups and fill with the tomato mixture. Or 
the tomato jelly may be molded in a thin sheet, cut in squares, spread with cream cheese and 
put together sandwich fashion. 


Rice Mold with Fruit 


Soak one-half envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-fourth cup cold water ten minutes 
and dissolve by standing cup in hot water. Add one-half cup of any canned or fresh fruit 
juices at hand (cherry, raspberry, strawberry or canned pineapple are all good). Add salt and 
one-half cup sugar to one cup cooked rice. Strain into this the dissolved gelatine and mix thor- 
oughly. Cool slightly, add one cup whipped cream or milk. Turn into mold which may be 
decorated with slices of pineapple or other fruits. Serve with or without cream. 


Fruit Sherbet 


Grate the outside of an orange and lemon. Squeeze out the juice and add one and one-half cups 
sugar. Soak one-half envelope of Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one-half cup cold milk, and 
dissolve by standing in pan of hot water. Add two and one-half cups milk, and when ready to 
freeze, add fruit juices and sugar. This makes a large allowance for five persons. 


Special Home Service 


Recipes for Mint Jelly for cold lamb, relishes to serve with meat or tish, Russian 
Dressing for Salads, Frosting for Cake and dozens of other delicious recipes for ail 


kinds of cooling hot weather delights that may be made easily and quickly with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, are found in my recipe books “ Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘Food 
Economy.” Send for them, enclosing a 2c stamp and giving the name of your grocer 
“Wherever a recipe pts s 
= NS ce anne tec 2 
calls for Gelatine ) 
—think of KNOX”’ 


SPARDKLIN 


MRS. CHARLES B, KNOX Xe DU LATE ry) 


‘KNOX |] De 
GELATINE }4 (@aweyin 


B_KNOX GELATI 


140 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, ee 
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Children. of Storm 


son that his act might be construed iis a Cring. 


| ing exfort at conciliation. He was concerng 
| with Powys. He could not rid himself of the 
| feeling that he was responsible for Powys ang 
| had to see him through. ’ 


“We didn’t come here for drinks,” Israg| 
Morrison said. “‘You can keep that stuff” 

Brodie observed him closely for the firs 
time. He appraised him as he would hay 
appraised a unit in a new draft. “He's no 
good, anyway.” He knew instinctively that 
Morrison could not fight, but could hate. He 
fed on hatred. He was the type that rubbed 
a sore until it bled. Wherever there was q 


| festering enmity or a poisoned wound he wo 
’ ju 


appear like a carrion fly, gorging himself 
on the disaster. He was dangerous, because 
he was sincere. He was a dynamo that would 
keep the machinery running with the neces. 
sary emotion until destruction had been ae. 
complished; then he would pass on to wherever 
else men hated one another. 

“T suppose you came to see me,” Brodie 
said. 

“We came to see Lord Ivonrood,” Powys 
returned : 

“T’m here in his place.” 

“Well, then—we’ve come for an answer,” 

“Whom do you represent?” 

“Our comrades outside—every worker in 
Black Valley.” & ; 

“What about your respective unions?” 

“We've done with them,” Morrison flung 
in. 

“Or they’ve done with you,” Brodie sug. 
gested good-humoredly. i 

“You can put it that way. They’re a crev 
of blacklegs. They’re in the capitalist pay, 
They have betrayed the workers—” 

“I’m not a public meeting.” Brodie said. 













M R. MORTON turned involuntarily. After 
all there might be something in this young 
man. He might be crassly ignorant of tech- 
nicalities, but he knew how to handle men. 
The Russian sat black and silent. Mr. Morton 
almost forgot the offending glass of wine in 
front of him. 
“Tf there were any question of compromise, 
I should refuse to deal with you,” Brodie went 
on. “But as there isn’t, I have no objection 
to telling you so. I have here the terms you 
set before Lord Ivonrood, and T have author- 
ity to say they are refused. The demand that 
you should appoint your own medical officer 
and pay him a fixed salary is a mean attempt 
to sweat a man because you think his pro- 
fessional honor won’t let him strike. As 


| to the rebuilding you want and the baths 


at the pit-head, you should send your com- 


| plaint to the workers in those trades which 


have made building an impossibility. Your 
demand for representation in the management 
is out of the question. Lord Ivonrood mad 


| the industries and will retain them in his own 
| hands. That is my answer.” 


Israel Morrison beat the table with his 
fist. ‘‘We didn’t expect anything better. 

“And you didn’t want anything better, 
Brodie retorted. ‘‘The last thing you want § 


what you ask for. You want trouble, and you 


want a good excuse to make it. That’s why 
any concession on our side would be wots 
than folly.” ; 

“That’s your last word, then,’ Powys said. 


| He got up slowly. as though his long, lean body 


were too heavy for him. The whiteness undet 
the black smear of dust gave his face a curlous) 
inhuman look. ‘‘We’re here to give you oul 
From tomorrow morning there'll not be a ma? 


| working below surface, and in two days We® 


have the whole Valley out. You'll see what 
you can do about it then.” 
" “And I warn you,” Brodie answered, “that 
you're up against the whole country) You® 
broken faith with your own unions, and ye 
hitting at people who never harmed you. ME 
can stand a siege. You can’t. You'd bettet 
think it over.” 


mir Jowys 
“We've thought long enough.’ Pow) 
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News Notes 


War-time cooking for 316,500 persons 
was done on 4,800 pieces of electrical 
apparatus in English canteens, hos- 
pitals and national kitchens. The ap- 
paratus installed on English boats con- 
sisted of 12,750 pieces, serving 63,000 
sailors daily. 
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Yes, a cool kitchen, even in July, because practi- 
cally all the heat is used for cooking. The Hughes Electric 
does not appreciably heat the room— 















MOOT 







-there is nothing burning—no combustion—no flame. You turn the button 
and the heater becomes a cherry red; this glowing heater cooks by 
radiation, the radiant heat is absorbedjby the food in the cooking vessels. 
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For all pur poses of cooking and heating 
in the British army and navy a total 
of 160,650 pieces of apparatus were 
used during the war. 








But that only begins the story of why you should have 
one, for this range is also— 






It is estimated that this year the public 
will buy electric ranges to the value of 




























































gps 4,000,000 
is peo- —¢ficient, doing everything as well as any range. = . 
AS : . ; Lighting experts recommend the use of 
baths —economical of your time and economical of food because 600-watt electric lamp sockets in all 
: Shih it produces heavier roasts, moister bread and eliminates Ee] kitchens so that an adapter can be used 
whic! i] Fe} onan electric iron and a Mazda lamp. 
Ver spoilage. = 
yement ; . F Fe] When you build your house or your 
made —convenient—turn a button and you have cooking heat instantly. 1 architect prepares specifications, be 
‘is Own ] ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Ei sure enough electrical convenience out- 
—clean; meaning—the range is clean, the cooking utensils 4 lets are provided so you can freely use 
th his are never smutted; the kitchen floor and walls are clean i electrical household appliances. 
yr because there is no fuel, no ashes, no matches, no smoke; = 
a . the air is not vitiated by combustion, there are no fumes. Fi 
og —endorsed by leading domestic Economists and by 50,000 
pai: Practical housewives. 
i For the convenience of our customers 
ge Let us send you a copy of “How to Modernize;” or see your Lighting we maintain the following 
iI 
pe ee about the Hughes Electric Range. SERVICE STATIONS 
«ously Ontario, California Boston, 138 Purchase St. 
— ED = Louie, 10 Vine ®. ee. are > > 
1 ttle, ti . i e . t. 
4 man ISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. saci ye vor 24 Fnshaven meade =~ 
. well es Anecles Pg fo, cag Bldg. 
w t 
, what CHICAGO Salt Apt ae, City, 147 senna St. 
New York Ontario, California Atlanta San Francisco, 155 New Montgomery St. 
“that 
Tou've In Canada, Canadian Edison —" Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
you ‘re 
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Children of Storm 

a dark violence, “and we’ve 
re sick of waiting. We're going 
turned to go. 

deep regret came into Brodies 
‘ve been a soldier, Powys, and I 
inow lots of the other fellows out there have 
igen soldiers too. You wouldn’t have thought 
of throwing up your job because you didn t get 
enough pay or because things weren t just as 
vou liked them. Well, the fight isn’t over. 
Ve acen’t out of the ditch yet—” ; 

“And we're not a public meeting, either,” | 
\orrison broke in with a shrill laugh. 
“ Brodie made no further effort to stop them. | 
He heard the front door open and the crowd 
fall silent. He heard Powys’ voice and then a 
burst of cheering—catcalls and booing. A 
handful of mud and pebbles rattled against the 
yindow. Then the singing began again. 

“We'll keep the red flag flying—” 

“They wouldn't have sung that out there, 
Brodie thought. The regret was gone, swal- 
owed up in bitterness. There was a gulf fixed 
xetween himself and these others. They were 
of another race. Powys and his like were 
renegades, men who had turned their back on 
their country and its million dead. “I’m glad 
‘ve got to fight them,” he said aloud. 
Fitzpatrick threw the forgotten cigarette 
into the fire. “There was a vague distress on 


answered Wil 
waited till w« 
toact.” He 

A sudden, 
heart. “Vou 










” 





how,” he said, **whether you’re glad or not. | 
t'sapity, though. Should have thought we’d 
had enough. And now, between ourselves, 
it seems idiotic.” | 
“They've asked for it,’ Mr. Morton re- 

torted. “Force is all they understand. When | 
they see what they’re up against, they'll quiet 
down. But they’ve got mischief in hand. Did 
you notice that man Morrison’s face? They | 
know they can’t hold out a week. What they’re 
ging to do they'll do quickly. Better get in 
touch with the Government, Mr. Brodie.” 

It sounded to Adam Brodie like a fragment 

fone of those old dreams. “In touch with the | 
Government—” ‘‘ The King commands your 
presence at Buckingham Palace—” It made 
him feel curiously unreal. He had dreamed 
somany things, and so many of them had come 
tue. It was hard to disentangle them all. 
Once, in an enemy tcench, when he had escaped | 
death by an instant and had seen the man | 
who would have killed him sink down like an | 
emptied sack, he had felt the same wonder and 
incredulity. “Is it really I, Adam Brodie, 
who am doing this?” 

But whether he was a reality or his own 
dream, he had to act, to do the best he could. 
“I shall be awfully glad of any advice or help 
you can give me, Mr. Morton,” he said. “I 
count on all three of you.” 

The shouting had died into the far distance. 

“Oh, yes, vou can count on us,”’ Elliot said 
mmly, ‘We'll stick to the sinking ship.” 

“It's not going to sink,” Adam Brodie 
answered. 








I was like the night before one of those 

“big pushes,” when he had given his last 
order and every man and officer in his com- 
mand knew what he had to do. Then there 
tad come a peace, a deep serenity and freedom, 
and he had gone out into that other secret life 
where men build their palaces and plant their | 
gardens, 

But in those days it had all been very ten- 
lative, a clumsy, fumbling effort. He had not 
known how to build, and nothing flourished 
a0 his untilled soil. Now knowledge and under- 
standing Were coming to him, for he had paid 
their price. Even this ancient house which had 
once seemed a lifeless thing cf bricks and mor- 
eb = to reveal itself, to take him into 
os say gs gn cautiously, each day absorb- 
th = ittle more. It was like communion 

ri Some proud, reserved soul. 

—, unconquered romanticism he had 
poe ce accepted defender of its beauty 
would rane If he triumphed, its last secret 

d belong to him. He would become a 





is uninspired face. “‘ Well, the fight’s on any- | 


**T must have 
Rumford’’ 
“Why?” 


“Because it is a per- 
fect leaven—the one 
that never fails me 
either for foods made 
from thin batter or 
heavy dough. 


Then, too, it never de- 
teriorates, the lastspoon- 
ful out of the can is just 
as effective as the first. 
I always get splendid 
results—light, fine- 
grained and even tex- 
tured cakes and biscuits. 


And, being a phosphate 
leaven, it makes food 
moredigestibleand nour- 
ishing as it adds to the 
baking the desirable 
phosphate element that 


“ie, sole tates is lacking in white flour.” 


You too, should use Rumford—preferred 
= and endorsed by the best cooks everywhere. 


‘RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


Buy it now for your next baking. 


ore 


+ in ete 


You may have a copy of ‘‘Rumford 
Way of Cookery and Household Econ- 
omy,’’ by Janet M. Hill, upon appli- 
cation. It will help you save. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 18 Providence, R. I. 


In using adveriisements see page 19 
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comrade and an equal of the men and y, 
i UO SM who had lived there—and of Ursula, his one 
| WW | That was the ultimate reward. hat 
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TD a He found Alec Quinn in the library, He = 
mT always there except when he went on his soli. 
r tary rambles among the hills. He sat at th 
table which Brodie had once banged in den 
ciation, and around him were books, an open 
“King John,” a map of England, ste] en. 


8 ye ' CG gravings of knights in armor and castle 

i. ‘NAB | S C rt of eh like crowns on the summits of stile sea 

bs ce (a Spx hills, and Edward Jones’ picture of Evonrog 

ATS Shi as it had once been. 

e aA Sugar Wafers FS: lay He looked up short-sightedly . as Brodie 
i eat entered. He had not changed much with 

es j " his transplantation. He was still a faded 

shabby, pathetically middle-aged figure. By; 

behind his settled melancholy there Was 
something-new and intangible, a self-distrust. 
ful hope. he, ; 

“Have they all gone?’’ he asked. 

“Yes. + I’ve won: my first round. . Morton 
came to resign, and the others. would haye 
followed his lead. + But he didn’t do it. Ima 
them feel. that though there were. crowds of 
other things .1 didn’t know, F knew how to 
fight. They'll. stand: by me. © The’ men are 
coming out tomorrow.” see 

Quinn handed him’ Edwarét Jones’ picture, 
“Have you ever noticed that before?” 

“Ves.. It’s quaint, isn’t it?” 4* 4 

“Tvonrood and the Valley les$ than a hun. 
dred years ago. It’s’ an arnazing“ change in 
one lifetime!” * ved 

“‘There may be men alive who can remember 
it like that,” Brodie reflected. 

“Even if they ace all. dead, their memon 
would be alive,” Quinn answered. 

“TI wonder what they thought and felt when 
their world was torn up by the roots,” 

“They were never asked.” 
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Tunis cooling re- 
freshment in their fragile 
strips and in the creamy 
goodness that lies between. 
Light as evening zephyr, 
they impart an added de- 
| off liciousness to beverage, ice, 
tu pad : : fruit, or sherbet, and sim- 
, plify the art of entertaining. 
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Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


BRODIE laid the picture on the table. His 
thoughts had gone back to the scene he 

had just lived through. “It’s Powys I’m up 

against,” he said abruptly. ‘Old Powys!” 

“The man you saved?” 

“Well, the man I escaped with.” 

“Does he remember you now? 

“No,” 

Alec Quinn considered him with a deepened 
curiosity. “Still, that gives you a hold, 
doesn’t it?” a 5 

“No. The war is over. 1’m not going back 
to that.” He sat down opposite Quinn and 
drew the “King John” toward him and turned 
over the leaves as though half unconsciously he 
were seeking something. “I’m going to fight 
him, and it wouldn’tthesfair. But it’s queer, 
isn’t it, that one can’t lose a kind of feeling for 
any one whom one’s helped like that. It’s like 
that blood-brotherhood in the old days, that 
you were telling me about. Only it’s all on my 
side. He’s forgotten.” He made a little ges 
ture, putting the thought from him. “Wel, 
never mind. It’s a fight, and we can’t help 
ourselves. I’ve got my campaign ready 
Let’s get on.” 

Alec Quinn turned to the written pages 
lving on the table in front of him. They were 
the notes of the last lecture he had delivered 
before the war. It took him a moment to ind 
his place, and in that interval it seemed to him 
that a struggling, tumultuous life rolled back 
from them both, leaving them on an island 0! 
silence. He was ready at last. He saw Adam 
Brodie lean toward him, his elbows on the 
table, his face between his hands. He looket 
suddenly very young, very intense and eager. 
It was difficult to believe that this was a mal 
who had known war and love, success and great 
suffering and humiliation. : 

An imaginative tenderness poured like a 
stream of warm life through Alec Quins 
thoughts. Cast back many hundreds of yar, 
they took on the color and pattern of the tim 
This was a young knight questing after the 
world’s beauty, and he himself was an obi 
pilgrim who with his eyes upon the horizon 
| had missed his goal. But if he ould omy 
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A DELICIOUS SANDWICH 


me 4 e e e 

s, that f ! Cut fine, close-grained bread into thin, even slices. 
1 ns as e 4 1 Spread half the slices with fresh, sweet butter— 
‘ 2. = e creamed so as to spread evenly. Spread the other 


2 : ' . slices thinly and evenly with Underwood Deviled 
TASTE to take along for all outdooring! A taste to = Ham. Press slices together, trim off the crusts, and 
into sandwiches—salads—stuffed eggs. It’s the taste of salted- cut in squares, triangles, or any shape desired. 


sugared-hickory-smoked ham—or tender beef tongue- -cooked 
en casserole to hold in all the flavor. Then chopped fine and mixed 
nh pages with the Underwood Deviled Dressing. 


ore Try it in omelettes, stuffed potatoes, croquettes, timbales, mousses, 
re etc. Get the Little Red Devil Recipes in our 
to him FREE RECIPE BOOK 

»d back Write us for it. And please mention your grocer’s name and if possible 

whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham and Deviled Tongue. 

gHERWOG If he does not, send to us direct for economical can to try— 

7 enclose 25 cents for Deviled Ham or 20 cerits for Deviled Tongue. 


ready 


sland ot 


Wm. Underwood Co. 48 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. EGGS STUFFED WITH UNDERWOOD DEVILED TONGUE 
$ 3 hard boiled eggs, 6 slices tomato, 1 tablespoon 

melted butter, 1 teaspoon mixed mustard, 1 head 

lettuce, few drops lemom juice, 1 small can Under- 

wood Deviled Tongue. Remove shells and cut eggs 


t *« 
Look for this 
Little Red Devil in half lengthwise. Mash yolks with Deviled Tongue 
ue Seal of Quality. and mustard.: Moisten to paste with butter, lemon 
Quinn It appears on Un- juice, and refill halves of egg. Serve each on 
f years derwood’s Sar- tomato, with Mayonnaise or French dressing. 


re time dines— in oil, to- 


“| £=Deviled Ham and Deviled Iongue 


Ls 
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Clam Bouillon 


Id only and Clams in ‘‘ Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods’’ 


Bouill am. 
In using advertiserrents see page I) 121 
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CAMEMBERT 
CHEESE 


STERILIZED 
NO MOLD SOFT TEXTURE 
DELICATE TASTY 
FLAVOR 


/ 


ih 
> It was Napoleon’s Favorite 


HE French peasants will tell you that in those stirring days when 


moments to the great Napoleon were so precious that his meals 

were often served in the coach in which he followed his victorious 
armies, he was so captivated by the exquisite flavor of a portion of 
cheese served him at a wayside inn that he took of his precious time to 
inquire its name. He was told that it was a local product, without 
name, made in the Commune of Camembert. ““Then,” said the Little 
Corporal, “We shall call it Camembert” (Cam-em-bare), and Camem- 
bert it has remained to this day. 


8 Varieties 


Each of 
National Favor 


Kraft. 
Chile 


Swiss 
A taste for Camembert denotes an “LL.D.” in Cheese education—the 


Pimento ; nila 
Rarebit lover of Camembert is invariably a judge of good cheese. But the im- 
portant thing to remember about the Camembert style of 


Camembert < 
KHORN (HEESE 
VARIETIES 


Roquefort 
IN TINS — 8 


Limburger 
is the assurance of perfect texture and flavor. Heretofore Camembert had to be 
eaten within four to seven days after it reached its highest state of pertection, it 
all its wholesome goodness were to be enjoyed. 


But the patented Kraft process of ster- Cheese is the one exception among 
ilizing takes the cheese at its best, ar- tinned foods—it is improved by steri- 
rests all further action and preservesit, lizing. A better cheese can be sold in 
without preservatives, in this perfect tins because of this sanitary method of 
state for years, whether on the grocery marketing. After all, it’s the quality, 


or your own pantry shelf. The texture— 
of spreading consistency—remains un- 
changed in parchment-lined tin, in any 
season or climate, without refrigeration. 
Take it anywhere, serve it anywhere. 


not quantity, of cheese that satisfies. 
Kraft Cheese in Tins is indescribably 
better, therefore goes farther. Try 
it once and you will use it the rest of 
your life. 


For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods. 
On the menus of leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 


J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. 


floy 

Amefica’s largest exclusive Cheese House “ 

Chicago New York 7 
; : ‘ he wicetis . Ane son 

Send your dealer's name and 10¢ in stamps or coin for sample tin of Kraft plain or P: Til « 
flavor or 20c for both. Illustrated book of recipes free. Address, 359 River St., C hicago, 1". the 





Children of Storm 


point the way, it would be something, perhaps 
in some measure an atonement. ( 

He spoke with dignity and sonority. ‘“ And 
so we come now to a new period of our culture 
and development, a period which has for land- 
mark and inspiration that great monument of 
liberty, the Magna Charta. . . ” 


XVII 


HE room was like a cellar that a great con- 
vulsion had flung up out of the ground and 
that homeless people, in their despair, had made 
into a home. The stones of the paved floor 
were worn and uneven; the whitewashed walls 
rough cast and gray with dirt. A heaped-up 
fire whose eye stared fiercely through the prison 
pars of a ramshackle range was hetpless against 
the dank chill of the place that like a sponge 
had soaked up the rain and cold of generations. 
A dismal might wind stole in through the 
chinks of the warped window frame and 
rattled the ill-fitting door under which trickled 
a thin, invading stream of muddy water. 

Yet amid the drab squalor of it all there 
were signs of an unconscious, heroic effort. 
It was as though the people who had taken 
refuge here had, perhaps at bitter cost, brought 
with them beloved relics of a former life. On 
the shelves of a fine old dresser were quaint 
pieces of native china whose gay colors threw 
an undaunted challenge at the general misery. 
There were pictures nailed to the walls— 


garish religious prints, a more recent oleograph “ — 


of a battery galloping into action through the nies — 
oe 
CISCAMANN 





cheering ranks of battle-stained British in- 
fantry, a symbolical pictuce of Britannia with 
her sons clustered about her in defense. Over | 
this picture was draped a miniature Union 
Jack. 
The two men cowered by the fire and gnawed | 


and has forgotten their language. But he had | 
acquired a power of his own. Deep sunk as | 
he was in his own thoughts, Powys never lost | 
consciousness of the other’s presence. It was a HE quick unconscious appraisal of a good-health 
constant pressure on some secret, malevolent personality. ..the life-long impressions they may 


at the hunks of cold meat which they had * ie 
brought away from the table. They were both Wi 
silent. Old Hughie was always silent. He was lf” 

like a man who has drifted away from his kind % 


growth within him. It was as though what- 2 e Pigecas a8 

ever was hidden in Old Hughie’s darkened | fix indelibly—these are surely worth while. THE WAY TO 

mind transmitted itself to him, feeding a blind Good Health may be easily obtained, now that we pal state ess 

wrath, a sense of immeasurable wrong. know of the value of the Vitamine element in food. TAKE YEAST 

* be hg — og vont The Vitamine balances or completes the diet. Fleisch- Yeast has an appetizing. 
“ ‘ery Silo ily, a whichever way ey r fo . y linn ‘ = TH ; ns alt 

tuned they came up at last against a dead wail mann’s Yeast is one of the few living foods rich in one from one half to a whole 


: if os ee Tt. ee se " ke 3 times a day before 
of pain. They could not escape. There was | of the Vitamines. Fleischmann’s Yeast can give you a. @ ake a a 


no avenue which led out into the open country. | that buoyant health that spreads happiness to every bled in water, fruit juices 


ting around Black Volley, wes tie nar He | one with whom you come in contact. Wet is nolo drug of 
could not remember it clearly, nor could he To get the best and freshest yeast, buy Fleischmann’s and a tonic, and as such 
forget it. It was a flamung, excruciating circle | Yeast in the familiar tin-foil cake with the yellow label peer SA rend mma 
in which he paced hither and thither like a | from your grocer. Accept no substitutes. bales 
trapped animal. Send coupon for a copy of “Yeast for Health,” the 


Finally he cz back, as he had d re- g e x 
peatedly pvch ic peeves wake ee ee free book that tells the whole story of the health 


room in Ivonrood with its soft, exasperating | wonders of Fleischmann’s Yeast. Write The Fleisch- 
warmth and the man standing opposite him | mann Company’s office in your city or any of these 
in the firelight. There his mind halted. The : ‘ 
~ tt in him mounted in a rush of blood, 
yut there was no outlet for it. He came back 
time after time, ficscastc and saa. but THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 

he could get no further. There was something 701 Washington St., New York 


here that at once baffled and fascinated him , 
The door opened violently, letting in a gust 327 S. LaSalle St. 941 Mission St. 508 Green Bldg. 208 Siencoe St. 
of wind and ie and at Ph instant a girl Webs'er Bldg., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. Toronto, Canada 


came out of the inner room so that she faced 
the intruder. But it was : rg / : . i " 
t 3 it was dusk now, and both : 
stood outside the circle of firelight. They saw / LeeXeS ‘ " FREE BOOK COUPON 
each other as shadows. | f OS yathour * < 4 — 
“That y ison?” ‘ 
“Ve eo neti need T , “ ia To: The Fleischmann Co. (address in your city or nearest office.) 
ack “y Ht s about time we went. The hall's : ° You may send me without cost your “Yeast for Health” Book 
peed, they say. We'll have to have an over- 3 G-820 as offered in this advertisement 
OW meeti ag”? ‘ 
Al ‘i _ ’ ’ DA yp NN 9 
“All right. I’m ready.” ; 
the girl had lit the lamp, and Israel Morri- x Street Ades $$ $$ $—$—$—$—$—$————— re 


offices. 


= Screwed up his eyes against the light. City She 
Better bring the old boy with you. It does Fill in and mai! this coupon today. 
the men good to see him. It stirs them up.” 
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LEEP 


—more vital than food 


GLEEPLESSNESS is more injurious than semi-starvation. A 
legal. punishment among Chinese is death by deprivation of 
sleep, and it is reported to come in a few days. 







§ Scientists have made an exhaustive study of sleep — its effects and functions. 
On one thing they all agree; it must be natural to be restorative and healthful. 






§ Excessive expenditure of mental and physical forces lowers vitality’ and 
urges upon you the necessity and importance of getting the right quality of 
sleep—the kind of sleep which develops reserve strength and renews spent 
energy and tissue. 










§ Thus only can you prevent the bodily and mental ills which lowered vitality 
invites; for neither food nor climatic changes equal sleep as a health- 


preserving agent. 






§ The right quality of sleep calls for a sympathetic relationship between the 
body and the mattress. This relationship is specifically and fully brought 
about through 


The 






Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


§ This comforting Tuftless mattress consisting of an inseparably air woven, single giant 








the body which the ordinary mattress leaves unsupported. The Sealy thus provides 
“balanced” support and that relaxful quality of sleep so_indispensable to nightly recuper- 
ation and daily vigor. 


Your request will bring charming covering samples and the names 
of Sealy Dealers in your locality. 








THE SEALY MATTRESS COMPANY 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 
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batt of long-fibre cotton rises soothing to fill in the arches of the back and other parts of 
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Children of Storm 


“T'll not have you make a show of him’ the 
girl said suddenly and bitterly. “It’s no night 
for him to be gadding round. You lea ‘him 
alone.” : 


“Ah, shut it, Jenny. Don’t you he 
wants to come?” ig 

Old Hughie nodded eagerly. He cay, an 
uncouth, animal sound of exciteme; sad 


limping ‘to a cupboard in the corner of the 
coom, came back with a tattered overcoat. He 
held it out to her, mouthing an unint; lligible 
appeal. 

“Better stay by the fire, dad.” 

“He knows that there’s work for him to do.” 
Morrison said. ‘You haven't got thi right 
spirit, my girl, or you'd help, yourself. You 
couldn’t look on his poor body and on your 
brother dying here in this hovel where a rat 
couldn’t live, without wanting to strike a blow 
for freedom.”’ He came nearer to her, wagging 
his finger. His mouth looked bright red in the 
gray, rain-streaked face. He seemed to have 
grown fat since he had come into-the room, as 
though the misery he upbraided nourished him. 
| “Well, you're a@ woman. We don't expect 
courage from women.” 

“You can expect a lot of common sense from 
them, Mr. Morison,” she retorted gloomily. 
“] don’t like your talk. Things is bad, but it 
doesn’t seem to me the likes of you will make 
them better. Well, dad, if you're going. you'd 
better have a cap anyway.”’ She went into the 
| inn_r room. 


SRAEL MORRISON'S eyes followed her, 
then resumed their restless seeking. He spoke 
ina capidundertone. “It’s all right. The water’s 
coming in fast. Some of the props have gone 
already. If they don’t give in before tomorrow 
morning, the whole seam will have collapsed.” 

‘*What are they doing about it?” 

“Nothing. They daren’t. They've lost 
| their heads. That young fool—” i 
| “Here’s your cap, dad.” 

Israel Morrison fell silent. 

She came forward, looking from one to the 
other. ‘“What’s up? What are you talking 
about? You aren’t going to do anything that’s 
wrong, Tom?” 

“We're not going to do anything,” he an- 
| swered significantly. ‘‘That’s all.” 

“There’s no harm in doing nothing, is 
there?’”’ Morrison asked. He stretched out a 
sudden fucious finger at the picture on the wall. 
“They taught us to kill and to destroy,” he 
stuttered. ‘It’s a good way to get what you 
want, and the idea sticks to you. They dida 
silly thing when they taught their slaves to use 
a bayonet and a machine-gun. The time’s come 
when he won’t use them any more against his 
brother but against the common enemy.” 

“You stop that foreign talk, Israel Morti- 
son!” 

For answer he snatched the flag from above 
the picture and trampled on it. ‘There are 
no foreigners,” he shouted. ‘There is only 
one flag—the flag of the proletariat throughout 
the world—the red flag of Revolution—” 

She caught him by the shoulders. With 
| one twist of her thin, sinewy arms she sent him 
| spinning across the room. 

“You get out of here!” she said. : 
She picked up the mud-stained piece 0 
calico and set it back in its place. Her move- 
ments were quiet and dogged, and the three 
watched her in a baffled silence. Israe] Morti- 
son remained where she had flung him, his 
| shoulders against the wall, froth on the un- 
kempt mustache. He panted like an animal. 

“Don’t vou go with that good-for-nothing, 
Tom, but if you've got to, get out wit! him 
quick!”’ 

Powys did not answer. 
with an hysterical excitement. 
on the verge of an incredible thing. 








He was trembling 
He had been 
He had 


| nearly struck Morrison. Some old instinct had 
| got hold of him, nearly sweeping him oii his 
| feet. - 

| A hand plucked imperatively at his s'ceve, 
and in a moment he regained his foothok He 












* EUREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 
GETS THE DIRT<-NOT THE CARPET 
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VER three hundred thousand 
homes are cleaner— uss a 
Over three hundred thousand wo- ; 
men are happier because— 

The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner is 
lightening the burdens of house- 
keeping— 

Giving more leisure time to women. 

Helping to solve the servant problem. 













The brush gathers up the lint, hairs, 
and surface dirt. 

The air rushing through the fabric in 
great volume and at high velocity 
gets the deeply embedded dirt that 
cannot be dislodged in any other way. 


Write for the Eureka Book VOLUME &2 VELOCITY 


The remarkable cleaning 
efficiency of the Eureka is 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company se, gee a 
Detroit, U.S. A. move a great VOLUME of 


Canadian Branch: Foreign Branch air through all fabrics at 
Kitchener, Ontario 6 Fisher St., London, Eng. a tremendous VELOCITY 
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August Nights 


Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in summer. 
Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing better for them. 
The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat in milk. 
The airy grains—puffed to eight times normal size—taste like food con- 
fections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat with every food cell blasted. 


Steam-Exploded Grains 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the ideal foods for 
summer. 

Never were cereals so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in texture, 
the flavor is like nuts. They seem like tidbits, made only to entice. 

Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve them all 
day long. And at meal-time they will make whole-grain foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


The Three Bubble Grains 


On Ice Cream 
Puffed Grains taste like airy nut 
meats, and they melt into the cream. 
The dish: is made doubly delightful. 


Pufied Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are perfectly 
cooked grain foods and best fitted to digest. Serve all three kinds, at 
all hours, in all the ways folks like them. 


* The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Children of Storm 


came back to the knowledge of pain and that 
secret, nameless wrong. He did not so much as 
look at his sister. He thrust the door open 
holding it against the wind, and Old Hughie 
shambled past him into the darkness. 


as ‘THIS England never did (nor ever shall) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

But when it first did help to wound it self—” 

Adam Brodie listened to Morton’s faint and 
agitated voice speaking from his oflice. The 
open volume of “King John,” which he had 
been reading when the telephone cali came to 
him, lay at his elbow, and his eyes rested 
inevitably on the last words of the last act, 
They engraved themselves on his subconscious 
mind even while he reassured the excited 
colliery manager. They went with him later 
when he plowed his way under the black avenue 
of leafless trees whose long, desolate branches 
he could just distinguish moving in a kind of 
mystic dance against the pale night sky. It 
had been raining, and the moon was fretful and 
sickly, gliding behind the thin clouds like ap 
unhappy ghost. 

What a man this Shakespeare was! He said 
things that were true for ever and ever. He 
had written for Elizabethan men and women, 
and what he wrote went straight to Adam 
Brodie’s heart. He taught pity and toleration 
and awe. It was not possible to live with him 
and to think meanly of life or to despair of men, 

Adam Brodie had heard about William 
Shakespeare in school. He had been a date 
and a lot of tiresome names. Brodie: had 
droned through long passages, and some of 
them had been parsed for the benefit of his 
class by a faded, starved-looking schoolmaster 
with a cockney accent. Why had he only just 
discovered, by accident almost, this treasure- 
house? And there had been other treasure 
houses awaiting him—so many of them that 
he could not live long enough to find them all. 
Then why didn’t people give you beautiful 
things when there was so much beauty in the 
world? Why were they poisoned for you from 
the start? Men loved the good instinctively. 
They wanted it. They loved nobility. They 
were pathetically grateful for a chance to act 
nobly. When the war broke out, hadn't 
millions of men made the noblest human ges- 
ture? And from the hour they were born the 
vast majority of them, like Brodie himself, had 
been fed on unlovely things, cooped up in 
ignoble spaces, and made to look on pallid 
vulgarities till they themselves, but for the 
Grace of God, must have become wholly mean 
and gray and unlovely. Only every now and 
then one or other of them struggled out into 
the light. There was something wrong— 
wrong and stupid—about it all. 

Brodie left the rusty gates behind him. He 
came to the long, steeply-winding street which 
led down into the heart of the town. ‘The rare 
street lamps lit up the sightless eyes and closed 
mouths of the tumbling, rotting hovels on 
either hand. The pools of stagnant water In 
the uneven roadway brightened and darkened 
with the moonlight. There was a kind cf 
melancholy and cool beauty about the place. 

Adam Brodie was alone, and he stopped fer 
a moment and looked down at the Valley be- 
neath him, measuring himself against it. He 
knew that this was the turning-point. The 
crisis faced him. If he failed—well, there was 
an end of him. If he won, if he broke the back 
of this dastardly business, neither Morton nor 
any one else would ever question him agail. 
Nor did he consider failure. He had made his 
plans. While the others imagined him supinely 
awaiting the catastrophe, he had gone ahead, 
foreseen the enemy’s move, and countermoved. 
He felt the intoxication of crude power Tus 
over him, as he thought of the silent forces 
that lay beyond the Gap, awaiting his orders. 
He would crush these traitors so that they 
would not show their faces in the Valley agall 

And tomorrow there would be head-lines 2 
the papers. Ursula would read them—Urst la 
—Ursula— 
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We Always Take a Case To Camp 


HEN the bacon is sputtering over the fire and the 

coffee’s steaming hot, it’s good to know there’s plenty 
of Carnation Milk in camp. Take this good milk with you 
on your camping trips. It is pure cows’ milk, evaporated to 
the consistency of cream, packed in convenient containers 
and sterilized. Buy it from your grocer, the Carnation 
Milkman, and send for our Cook Book which contains 100 
economical, tested recipes. We will mail it free at your request. 


Carnation Mitk Propucts Company, 826 Consumers Building, Cu1caco; 826 Stuart Building, SEaTrLe 


Carnationg@ 


“Fr om Contente d ¢ Ow s* | me ne = Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


Carnation Milk Products Company 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ontario 


In using advertisements see page 19 





The Most Attractive Child 
I Ever Met 


By George Bond 


HAD stopped off on my way 

East to visit an old classmate of 
mine who lived on a ranch twenty 
miles from nowhere and whom I had 
not seen in ter years. When we ar- 
rived at his home his little boy .of » 
eight came dashing up on his pony 
to meet us, and while my friend drove 
the car round to the garage his 
young son, having hitched his horse, 
showed me to my room. I was at 
once impressed by his courtesy and. 
attractive manners, at which I mar-; 
veled in one brought up so far in the’ 
wilds. 

But my surprise grew into wonder. 
at dinner, and as my stay was pro- 
longed, for, though what I first noticed 
was manners, it was the little fellow’s 
unusual education that later amazed me. 
He displayed such an interest in the 
miscellaneous table talk and such re- 
markable knowledge of people, business, 
pictures, history, literature, ete., that my 
admiration continued to grow by leaps 
and bounds. After dinner he took a 
book and eurled up in a chair to himself 
where most boys would have worried 
their mothers to tell or read them a story. 

: “yim.” I said to his father, when 

the boy had gone to bed, “I 
never met a child like Ted before, 
and the remarkable thing about him 
is that with all his knowledge, he is 
100% real boy. Where did he get 
his training anyway?” 

“From a school in Balti- 
more,” he replied with a smile 
ie ‘of pride. ‘His behavior, his 
F443 R’s, his general information, 
x4 Ss} we owe all to that school.” 

‘When did you live in Balti- 

: - more?’ I asked. 

‘I have never been to Baltimore,” he an- 
swered. 

_“*You don’t mean to say you sent a boy of 
his age away to boarding school?” 

“Oh, no!” said he. ‘When Ted reached the 
age of four, we became desperate. Neither my 
wife nor I knew anything about bringing up a 
child and though we felt our responsibility keen- 
ly, we did not know what todo. Ted was mean- 
while developing traits and tendencies that be- 
gan to alarm us. His education meant more to 
us than anything else in the world, but it seemed 
that if we stayed here without a school there 
could be no education. And if we left the ranch 
there would be no money for his education. 

‘Thus we were between the two horns of a 
dilemma. Then one day we heard accidentally 
that the Calvert School in Baltimore was train- 
ing and teaching children from four to twelve 
years right in their own homes, no matter where 
they may live, by laying a foundation of good 
habits and manners at the age of four, proceeding 
with the teaching of reading and writing and so 
carrying its pupils on until when they finally do 
go to school they enter a year or more ahead of 
other children their age.” 

“TI didn’t know that such a school existed,’’ I 
frankly confessed. ? 

“Come, let me show you his school room,’’ he 
said, and taking me upstairs into the boys’ play- 
room he pointed out one corner’set aside for the 
purpose of a school—with its little.desk and. a 
chair = shelf of books, one or two of which “I 
cpened. f ‘ 

‘What attractive books!’ I exclaimed. ‘I 
didn’t know school books were ever made so: 

rhey weren’t in my day.” F 

He showed me the daily lesson sheets of in- 
structions so clear that any-one could follow 
them and so enlightening that «even .with® a 
random glance I learned things that brought 
forth the exclamation, ‘: Well. | never knew that 
before. Then I examined Ted's stories about 
his pony and life on the ranch, and his composi- 
tions, illustrated with pictures on art, history, 
mythology, science, together with his reports 
and certificate. 


I COMPARED the work mentally with that of 

my own little girl in the East whom, at a 

financial sacrifice, | was sending to the best day 
(Advertisement) 
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school I knew of—and a jealous and even angry 
feeling swept over me that my friend’s son, 1000 
miles:from a good school, should be so much 
better trained. 

“But who does the actual teaching?” I asked. 


“His nurse at first gave him his 
lessons, but after a while my wife 
became so interested that she con- 
sidered it a pleasure and a privilege 
to do that part herself. She found 
it brought new interest and delight 
into ber own life, and I venture to 
say it takes no more of her time 
than that which your wife spends in 
aw vl your little girl's eo 
which you are paying others to 
| ez | teach.” 

a8 “Is the Calvert School another 
| ge one of those money-making enter- 

prises?"’ I asked. 

“Oh, no,”’ he replied. ‘The Calvert School 
was started and is maintained by a group of 
leading citizens of Baltimore who seek no finan- 
cial benefits, but who wanted the best the edu- 
cational world afforded for their own children. 
And they are broad-minded enough to wish to 
make similar advantages available to all English- 
speaking children. The Calvert School faculty 
is constantly trying out new devices, books, 
schemes, plans and methods and they adopt 
and incorporate into their course any improve- 
ment that stands the test. 

‘** You'll be surprised to know there are Calvert 
pupils in every State and 22 foreign countries, 
and a great many schools are using Calvert 
methods, though many claim to be using the 
Calvert School system who are not entitled to.” 

Inspired by my friend’s enthusiasm, I bor- 
rowed a post card, sat down at once and wrote 
the Calvert School, asking for full information. 

When 1 reached home, the information I 
sought was awaiting me, and without taking 
Mary, my daughter, out of. school I at once 
secured the Calvert instruction for her. It was 
not long before her school teacher, not knowing 
what was taking place, remarked on her im- 
provement, ard now she is at the head of her 
class. 


WHY not find out what the Calvert School 

ean do for your child? There is a course of 
daily lessons for each age of childhood from 4 or 
5 years to 12—not a book of general instructions 
and advice or discussion of methods of child 
training, but definite lessons for each school day, 
setting down just what is to be done by day in 
such simple language that anyone can follow the 
directions.» The course of daily lessons is within 
the means of-every home. 

“So if you ‘wish to have a child of whom you 
will be proud-in any company, who will be a 
credit-and_a delight to you, send the coupon be- 
low for a sample Calyert lesson and full par- 
ticulars, whith we will gladly send you free. 









CALVERT ’ SCHOOL 


1 W. Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me sample lesson and 
full- information regarding _your 
Home Instruction for a child of 


...- years. 
SCE a oe a ee 
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Children of Storm 


AS Brodie hurried on, other px 


_Prod ple joined 
him. They straggled out of the sid — 


:€ Streets, 


coming together till they formed a steady 
downward-flowing stream. There was no end 


to them. They poured from darkness jnto 

light and into darkness again, silent and 

undivertible. It seemed to Brodie that they 
| were not quite real. They were like figures in 
a dream that had gone on ever since man had 
eaten his daily bread in the sweat of his brow 

In a blind alley a knot of bedrageled women 
clustered round an emaciated Methodist 
preacher, whose shrill voice rose higher and 
higher in a climax of dire threatening and 
exhortation. The women held their shawls 
close about them, and their faces stared out 
bleakly in the lamp light. Gaunt or bloated 
they wore the same look of a stoic, dogged 
faith. One at least of them was drunk. They 
broke in with muttered cries of “ Jesus save us! 
Oh, Lord, have mercy upon us!”’ 

He kept to the shadow of the houses. At the 
crossroads, where the trams from the varioys 
works met, he turned aside, avoiding the con- 
gested, seething High Street. There were no 
trams running now. The stream had become a 
torrent and swamped the handiul of police 
who had struggled te keep it within its borders. 
The shops were black and shuttered as if 
against a siege. Their garish glitter, which had 
lent the street a false air of gaicty, had gone, 
leaving the actual wretchedness stark naked. 


BRODIE came out at last to the right of the 

Mission Hall. From the deserted corner 
where he stopped he could see the red lantern 
with its white cross shining ironically over the 
heads of the people. A dark, gesticulating figure 
was speaking irom the steps. But the crowd 
seemed in no mood to listen. It cheered re- 
peatedly and irritably. In the dim light Brodie 
could see its body heave backward and forward 
like a wounded monster. 

He remained there for several minutes. It 
is easier to face the bayonets and machine-guns 
of a disciplined and recognized enemy than 
the irresponsible and aimless fury of a hostile 
mob. There is something in its voice and ges- 
ture that strikes sick fear into the heart. It is 
as though in that fierce melting of personality 
only the crudest, most bestial instincts of 
men survive. 

But what held him was not fear, but a great 
loneliness. When he had gone up against the 
German trenches, he had been supported by 
the men he led, by the spirit of a whole people. 
Even in that long desolate struggle for freedom 
he had been dimly aware ot an invisible host 
of men and women of his blood upholding and 
sustaining him. But now who was behind him? 
Whom did he represent? What cause? 

He tried to think of Ursula. Other men had 
told him that in a fight they forgot their near- 
est and dearest, but Ursula had been with him 
always. Perhaps that was because they had 
actually faced death together. She was in his 
blood. She represented for him those inartic- 
ulate ideals for which they had both been 
ready to dic. But now she had become a dim, 
almost insignificant figure. She stood afar oil 
from this struggle. He saw with a sudden 
clearness that she did not justify it. To win 
so that she should believe in him again wasa 
hideous futility. These men were committing 
a crime, and he was going to fight them and 
beat them. He upheld justice. But that was 
all. There was no glory, no splendor in the 
fight. It was a sordid, tragic necessity, @ kind 
of pitiful fratricide. : 

“But when it first did help to wound it 
selfi—” 

A policeman came round the corner and 





flashed’ a suspicious lantern into his face. 
_ . “e ’ Daa 4 sre’s 
Then he apologized. “Sorry, sir. But aati 

you 


a lot of queer customers out tonight. | ‘ 
take my advice, you'll get out of this place 
quick. They’re working up for a nasty tem 
| sper.” 
Brodie laughed. “Why, I’m one of the 





chief speakers, constable,” he said. 
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T first ‘hey did not notice him. He made 
A his wa through the loose outskirts of the 
crowd without difficulty. Israel Morrison was 
still speak og Brodie remembered to have 
seen him e before as he was now, standing 
on a soap-hox and shouting, the sweat running 
down his rk face, his mouth a black, angry 
hole. Bui as Brodie reached the closely- 
welded inner circle Morrison finished amid a 
howl of approval, and those nearest began to 
eddy in a verish uncertainty . A man im- 
mediately in front of him swung round and 
gaped into Brodie’s face. He shouted some- 
thing, and instantly the disintegrating crowd 
dosed up in an excited, fucious rush. Even 
then there was a certain ironic humor in their 
anger. 

“Hello, little Brodie come to see the fun!” 

“Hold him up! Let’s have a look at his 
Mmightiness.” 

“The dirty spy! Take him out and wash 
him!” 

But those next him were silent. 1t seemed 
as though their nearness to one another dis- 
concerted them. Their faces were so close to 
his that they looked distorted and grotesque. 
The heat of their bodies pressed against his 
was menacing. He pushed on doggedly. He 
knew that if one man struck him he would go 
under and be killed, not because they wanted 
to kill him, but because it was the mob with 
which he had to deal—conscienceless, irre- 
sponsible, afraid of itself with a fear that at 
one violent gesture might break into a headless, 
hysterical panic. 


E reached the steps: He dragged himself 

out of the struggling, shouting mass like 
an exhausted swimmer. Some one whom he 
recognized vaguely as a foreman frcm the steel 
works held out his arms trying to hold him 
back. But there was a rush behind him of 
those who themselves were being driven. and 
he was carried by sheer force through a door- 
way jammed already to suffocation. The 
crowd inside the building rose to its feet with a 
sound tike a rush of wind. Brodie had a 
stupefying sensation of waves breaking over 
his head. The heat for a moment nauseated 
and confused him. Then he steadied. And 
as he fought his wav forward. he became 
aware that they were not all against him, that 
there were men in the audience who were 
silent and uneasy and afraid of the violent 
course that had been taken, and who instinc- 
tively rallied to him. His presence alone 
gave them courage. but more than that there 
was that something in his fighting quality 
which had always inspired men, something 
high tempered and generous, wholly without 
malice. 3 


Those who could reach him closed about 
im. They rushed him forward shoulder high, 
almost flinging him upon the platform. But he 


kept his feet, and the crowd cheered an ironical 
ippreciation. After all, he had pluck. Some 
thing there was in common between them—a 
sporting temper, love of a good fighter even 


though he were the enemy. 

Powys on the platform. Brodie caught 
t glimpse of him and thought there was a 
moment's recognition in his eves. But it 
passed instantly into a look of black and 
baffled ang 

“Tf you come here to meet our demands, 
you can s] If not, get out!” 

In the expectant lull Brodie answered loudly 
and clear| “T have not come here to meet 
any demar but to sneak to those men who 
nave left t pUMps and who will be responsi- 
ble tor th n of half the peopl in this place 
if they do not return to their posts within the 
Next few hours. J ask for five minutes fair 
play—’ 

Aston ed from somewhere at the back 
of the ha He moved his head, and the mis- 
sile crashed through the window behind him. 
gi that n had been one of my bombers, 
I'd have sent him to the rear to peel potatoes,” 
Brodie said ; 

_ They | ed with him. With a little joke 
he had won his chance. It struck him as won- 

















The Wide Royal Nozzle 


Saves Time and Steps 


OURS of time and miles of steps are 
saved for busy women by the wide, 
dirt-greedy nozzle of the Royal 
Electric Cleaner. 


It cleans a 14-inch-wide swath at every 
stroke—a big advantage in easy, speedy clean- 
ing. It is built low and tapering to reach under 
radiators, beds and furniture without awkward 
stooping or straining. 

There’s a simple nozzle adjustment, too, for 
rugs or carpets of varying thickness. A turn of 
the screw either way gives the Royal nozzle the 
right cleaning distance for hard finish Brussels, 
thick velvet or deep Axminster. 


The powerful cleansing air stream of the 
Royal gets a// the dirt, deeply embedded in the 
rug, hidden in hard-to-reach nooks and corners 
as well as clinging surface litter, hair, lint and 
threads. 


Telephone your dealer for a demonstration 
in your home. Write us for interesting booklet. 


The P. A. Geier Company 


5102 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Cleans By Ajir-Aioned 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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THE NEW WAY 

TO CLEAN AND POLISH 
STOVES AND RANGES 
IRED HELP is scarce—so let Ameri- 


can Steel Wool help you with vour 
kitchen drudgery. Use these softly wooled 


steel shavings to clean, scour, polish and brighten Gas Stoves; 
Gas and Coal Ranges; 
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or cleaning and 
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and 15c and you will be supplied. 
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iss, etc. Comes 

ind large hou ehold. 
“Instructions for Usi 
at Department Stores 
, Groce 


; 
3 
; 


Electric Stoves and Ranges; Gasoline 
Stoves; Natural Gas Stoves; 
5] 4 
Oil Stoves and Heaters. 
No. 3 American Steel Wool to remove 
hardened grease or burnt food from 
cooking compartments, broilers, drip 
pans, tops, covers, etc. 
corners as nothine else will. 
_ Not Like Other Cleansers 
Use American Steel Wool for cleaning a1 
polishing enamel and porcelain parts of the 
range. Use it for brightening polished steel, 
nickel trimmings, 
the body of the stove with American Steel Wool 
before using the stove polis 


brass work, etc. 


waste time or energy with less efficient cleaners 
after one trial with American Steel Wool. Lea 
no grit nor slimy surface. 


Department G 
American Steel Wool Mfg.Co., Inc 


451-453 Greenwich Street, New York City 





Use Grade 


Gets into the 


You'll never again 





Sasy on the hands. 
In 3 Grades—Low in Price 
American Steel Wool (Grade 0) can’t be beat 
polishing Aluminum, Pyrex, 
in two size packages, 
“Dictionary of Uses”’ 
iar each package. 
in Stores, Hardware 
[f your dealer 
you want, send us his name 














Children of Storm 


derful that they should be able to laugh jn the 
midst of their anger. He too had iicen full of 
bitterness, but their laughter melted him, He 


recognized it. He knew of old the indomitable 
humor that had always had a grin ready fo 
death and suffering and even the my. He 
looked down at them and saw that, after al] 
they were not a race apart. There were among 
them faces such as he had seen turned up to 
the sky after a battle—faces of men whom he 
| had loved and who had loved him and followed 
him in faith. They were not vicious, but kind. 
ly, generous, and pathetic. They were men 
like himself, groping blindly out of their en. 
vironment and their own weaknesses and error 


to a far-off, beckoning good. 

And he was there to threaten and coerce 
them. in the next few minutes his relation to 
them would be signed and sealed. There was 
one way, a certain way. There might be 
another. It depended on himself. 

He found that he was praying as he had done 
once before. “Make me big enough—make 
me big enough—” 

(To be continued) 


How Lil’ Mister Woodmouse 
Saved the Possum Babies 


) 








(Continued from page 7 3 
stopped their play and pricked up their eats, 
while again the sound echoed through the 
forest, louder and louder and_ nearer and 
nearer—the deep baying of a hound headed 
straight for the Hollow Tree. 

A few minutes more, and out from the 
shadows leaped a dog right into the patch of 
moonlight beneath the tree, followed by an 
old negro man carrying a lantern. Nest 
came a small boy brandishing a stick. 

“Golly! Jes’ yo’ look dere, chile. Dar's 
jes’ de prettiest lil’ nest of possum meat ’at ol’ 
Grandad ever saw. Dat ar tree too big to 
shin, dough. Yas indeedy. Can’t cut ’em 
| down. Used to be a graveyard long ago.” 

““Vo’ sho’ dere’s no ghosts roamin’ about, 
Grandad?” queried the pickaninny. 
‘Jes’ have to smoke them critters out, and 

Ah sees the very place to begin,” says Gran- 

dad Rastus, pointing directly at Lil’ Mister 

Woodmouse’s doorway. ‘Plenty ob leaves 

here. I'll just touch a match to ’er and start 
} “er a-smokin’.” 

Lropping on his knees, he struck a match, 
| and reaching inside the hollow trunk, soon 
started a brisk little blaze. ‘‘Ah’ll jes’ blow 

‘er a bit, chile, an’-—” 

Suddenly a blinding flash, a roar, and from 

| that hole came a series of deafening explosions, 
while bits of red paper mixed with dried leaves 
went flying through the air. Old Rastus, with 

a wild cry of fright, was hurled backward, 
| lantern in one direction and yelping dog i 
| another, while the little pickaninny went 

soaring over the bushtops heels over head. — 

‘**Ghosts! Ghosts! Run_ fo’ yo’ life,’ 
frantically gasped Rastus as he scrambled to 
his feet and, followed by little Sambo and the 

| hound, started on a dead run for home. 


“We're saved! We’re saved!” shouted the 
little Possum babies, dancing with joy, as Mr 
and Mrs. Possum came running up from thelr 
hiding-place behind the stump, where they 
had witnessed the whole proceeding, fmgat 
ened powerless to help. 

Great was the excitement! The news 


| spread from nest to burrow, from bug to beetle. 
The Squirrels told the Chipmunks; the Hop- 
| Frogs told the Coons. until throughout the 
| length and breadth of the Great Forest the 
word had gone, and all the Little People were 
hurrying to the Hollow Tree with pres nts and 
| «ifts to honor the great hero, Lil Mister 
| Woodmouse, who saved the Possum babies. 


The big three-part serial every woman 
| should read begins in Scptember- Lore 
| Stately Mansions,” by Ben Ames Willams 
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“I Wonder How 


Van Camp gets beans like those’ 


Perhaps every woman says that when she 
first tries Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 

No matter how you bake beans, or what 
ready-baked beans you know—the first 
dish of Van Camp’s will surprise you. 


Save the Summer hours 

This is the time to know Van Camp’s. 
It means hearty dinners always ready, 
hot or cold. 

The dish is ever welcome. It is not, 
like old-style baked beans, served but 
once a week. You will save many a hot 
hour in the kitchen when you make baked 
beans inviting. Keep a dozen cans on 


hand. 


“VAN CAMP: 






| 


We do this for you 


We get beans grown on studied soils— 
selected by analysis. We cook them in 
water freed from minerals. Hard water 
makes skins tough. 

We bake in modern steam ovens. ‘Thus 
the beans are baked for hours at high 
heat without bursting or crisping. They 
come to you mellow and whole. 

We bake in sealed containers, so all 
flavor stays intact. 

We bake with a sauce which has never 
been matched for delicious tang and zest. 

And we bring them to you in cans of 
three sizes. so you open what you want. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or 10 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 


Evaporated Milk 
Chili Con Carne 


Soups 


Van Camp’s 
m= Tomato Soup 
Based on a 
famous French 
recipe, but great- 
ty perfected. 
There are 18 
kinds. Try the 
tomato. 
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Catsup 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Spaghetti 


=) Van Camp’s r by Van Camp’s 
_ Spaghetti . Gu Clay, Evaporated 
The prize {Sa —- Milk 


Italian recipe ’ 7 io} 
I g h- 
but made with \ j . r. F pkcod hi eee 
ingredients such ii 4 bred cows in five 
as Naples never . MLK rich dairying 
uses. . adele 4 


districts. 
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The Crooked Stick 
tinued from page 24) 


state, that Chan was an only 
‘s mother had wonderful dia- 
ngs which would some day be 
her daughter-in-law—all of 
igh to turn almost any nine- 
ead without~the assistance of 


company i! 
son, that ( 
monds and 
handed on 
which was 
teen-year-O! 
Chan himse! 
And Cha 
etty a ring 
q sublime, 


vas no mean lover. He gave 
hich blazed upon her hand like 
et evening star. He sent her 
fowers and sweets till they grew commcn- 
Jace and lost their dream significance. He 
nned her as completely and as triumphantly 
and as unre ingly as was humanly possible. 
He was, ina word, the ideal swain, as the world, 
‘etty’s world, sees them—which made it all 
he more outrageous, all the more incompre- 


the wedding =et, with the bridesmaids chosen, 
with the whole machinery of marriage creaking 
slowly into motion—Letty jilted him. 

She said, when brought before the family 
tribunal, that she had found out she didn’t 
love him. Which was at once, as an explana- 
tion, cast upon the ash-heap. 





“Why couldn’t you have found that out | 


sooner?” inquired her father grimly. He 
vas an indulgent parent, but he disliked 
publicity above all things, and he prided 
himself on having never broken his word to any 
man. “A promise,’’ he added, ‘‘is a promise.” 

You can’t contradict a thing like that. 
Letty admitted that it was, burst into tears, 
but otherwise stood firm. 

“Darling.” begged her mother distressfully, 
“don’t you know that sometimes a girl can’t 
be sure of her own mind? You know Chan is 
everything a1 y girl in the world could want as 
a husband. Don’t you know that perhaps 
iter you're married to him you'll really love 
him more?”’ 

“Tf it bores me—to talk tc him—five nights 
a week—do you mean that it will bore me 
les—to talk to him seven?” asked Letty. 


It was almost the first intelligent consider- | 


ition she had brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject, but she was not encouraged. 


“So he bores you, does he?”’ said her father 


coldly. “What are women coming to! What | 


vould you like as a husband? A vaudeville 
artist?” 


“Darling,” said her mother gently, “when 


did you find out that he—bored you?” 

Letty flushed a slow and painful crimson. 
When I had a cold—night before last—and 
I wouldn’t let him kiss me—and we—had 
nothing else—in the world—to talk about.” 
She added, grim enough in ber turn, her white 


teeth set before the undoubted unpleasant- | 
hess of the adlmission, ‘‘ That was only the end. | 





Of course, I've known—lI’ve been afraid all 
dlong—only, at first—I—I lost my head 
a little.” 


Her father was implacable. ‘Do you con- 


sider that you are being entirely fair to him?” 
“I do,” said Letty unsteadily. ‘‘He ought 
hot to want me, now that I’ve told him.” 
She admitted, though, that he did still 
ant her and that they had quarreled terribly. 


_ Matty,” said Letty’s father sternly, “per- | 


aps you can convince your daughter—” 


Mrs. Fairweather put out a shaking hand 


and covered Le tty ’s cold one. 
_ Convince her of what?” she asked reck- 
lessly, “1 think she’s perfectly right.” 
So the { , rj 1 % 
> the vy end of it rested there. 


y one thought was unusually decent of 
um and inder treatment than Letty 
— tved re was a great deal of unpleas 
nt talk, Letty went around for a while 


(CHAN t North about that time, which 
ever 


,) 


with her | in the air to show how little it 
meant to | She achieved, of course, as far 
as the yo u n of the place were concerned, 
Sock OF | ightened importance. A kind of 

g Tamatic i t attached to her as the girl 
d spirit enough to throw a man 


ensible, that in November, with the day for | 





ecipes of he Old South 


s 


I cup butter; 134 cups sugar; 6 eggs; 14 cup of milk 
or grape juice; I cup seedless raisins; 1 cup seeded rai- 
sins; I cup currants; J4 cup citron (sliced fine): 14 cup 
chopped orange or lemon peel; 34 cup blanched and 
sliced almonds; 34 cup finely cut figs or dates; 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon; 3% teaspoon of mace, nutmeg and salt; 
4 level teaspoons Miss Princine Baking Powder; 314 
cups flour. 

Cream the shortening and sugar until light; add well- 
beaten yolks of eggs; add half the flour alternately with 
the milk, then add the fruit and nuts which have been 
sprinkled with half cup of flour. Sift balance of flour 
with spices and Miss Princine Baking Powder; add to 
the mixture alternately the stifly beaten whites of eggs. 
Mix well. Line two pans with paper and fill three-quar- 
ters full. Put in moderate oven and bake one and a half 

OU’LL enjoy to two hours. Much depends on thickness of cake. At 
aa ec 5 the end of one hour put the asbestos mat under each one. 
this fruit cake a i 5 
ben thes Nand teeter The cake that is baked 
oles ast) in November for Christmas, 
crumb. Made with but good all year. 
Miss Princine, the 
baking powder that 
rises in the oven, it 
is rich, delicious and wholesome. 
And you can be assured of success, 
for this new-fashioned baking pow- 
der takes the uncertainty out of bak- 
ing. Try a cup today and see how 
easy it is to make all of your bakings 
satisfactory and appetizing 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


In the handy-handled cups 
I lb. net weight. 35c; 4 lb. net weight, 20c 
II ounce can, 25c 
In the handy-handled pails 
2% Ibs., 75¢; 5 Ibs., $1.50 
If vour grocer can’t supply you, send 35c 


for a trial 1 Ib. cup of MISS PRINCINE. 


* a, ae 


The SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING (O., Richmond, Va. 


| Tebelkobers 


Pure Phosphate Baking Powder 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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over in sight of the altar, a man of Chan's 
eligibility, because he bored her. The story 
got about—by the indiscreet talk, most likely 
of Letty’s youngest brother, who never could 
keep a good thing to himself. 

For Letty to allow a man to monopolize 
her, now, implied frankly that the man was q 
brilliant fellow, no dullard. It became q 
distinction to wear her favor. And only the 
men themselves knew that something els 
about her drew them, a hunger and thirst 
after happiness, like a flower turning to the 
sun. She danced over a good ny hearts 
that year, but her dancing grew in lightness, 
and she had a smile that healed. 

Sometime in the following April she became 
engaged to Doctor Miller, a young physician 
who had come South from Johns Hopkins 
with a reputation already far from negligible 
and a bedside manner which was reported to 
be excellent. He was not the match that 
Chan would have been, but more than one of 
Letty’s friends had cast acquisitive eyes at 
ah EE him, and _his attachment to Letty’s chariot- 

wheels afforded a matter of at least nine 
days’ interest 

Like Chan, he had blue eyes and an engag- 
ing personality. Unlike Chan, he took it 
seriously and was first attracted to Letty 
because of her wild-rose sweetness of aspect. 
He made charming love to Letty—not violent, 
perhaps, as Chan’s had been, but of a deli- 
cate and reverential cast. 








ETTY’S father was softened. — Letty’s 
mother, a little doubtful maybe, but eager 


OUR draperies, —— rugs and your tapes- | for her daughter’s happiness, withheld no shad- 
try cushions all harmonize of course. But, | ow of her consent. The three brothers opposed 


: no obstacle beyond an amused, masculine 

what about your china? observance of the unreliability of girls in gen- 
y ‘ eral. The stage was set for a happy ending; 
Your china should not only please you, but the wedding-march throbbed faintly around 

| the corner; upon the wind the odor of orange- 


it should last over the years, to be as much a Sieenemes acd akan, aon ineeean a 


4 


part of your home as your books and pictures. | in May, Letty came to her mother and said: 
i‘ | “‘Mother—I’ve got something to tell you- 


In homes where this thought iS carried out, | my engagement’s broken.” 
Her mother was horrified, not unnaturally. 


you will find Syracuse China. It is so well made Ske tae wen te Gee 


that with but little Alling i in: it will last a lifetime! youngest brother remarked later, “a bit thick.” 

I ] | ld ‘Oh, my dear my dear,” cried the unhappy 

t comes in ric 1, CO orfu esigns. lady, ‘what's the matter now?” When 

. - Letty looked stubborn, she added _piteously, 
So many women have learned of the beauty “Did you—again?” 

. Tac i : “No,” said Letty, “I didn’t.” 

and endurance of Syracuse China that its pop- | “You don’t mean,” gasped Mrs. Fairweather 

ularity is growing constantly. The right china | “you can't mean tha a 

2 ": : 1 : ; ey daughter jilted, it appeared, would be 

1S SO important, though, that it pays to wait if even more unbearable than a edaug chter jilting. 


Letty explained tiredly: ‘We have talked 
ee be, until Aiton order can be filled. Sy racuse it over, that’s all, and we see that we've made 


China i 1S “Made-i -1In- America” and sensibly priced. a mistake. We think the best thing to do— 
the only thing to do—’ she amended firmly, 
y . ) —TePre : . ) r<+ ‘Sig to call the whole thing off.” 

ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY Piadge strand web ing a 
Syracuse, New York ized conjecture: “I don’t know what your 
father will say. He was so furious the other 
time—and he has just got used to calling 


SY | Dr. Miller by his first name.” 
‘ “Sorry,” said Letty doggedly. 
“What is it, dear?” pleaded her mother. 
| ‘Lovers’ quarrels, you know 
“Nothing half so nice,” said Letty. She 
made a desperate gesture of clearing herself 
from some invisible coil. ‘‘I tell you, mother, 
we've talked it all over—endlessly. Were 
friends—we’ve never had an unpleasant word 
but we—we don’t belong to ca h other, 
th: at’ ae 
“Do you think that’s a very delicate 
putting it?” asked her mother with a “touch 
of annoyance. 
“More delicate than marrying him when 
I don't love him,” said Letty briefly. 
‘This thing of being engag red 
“ Disengaged?’ mer. 
So often—you know, Letty, It isnt 
quite nice. People will talk horribly. 
‘Had you rather have me married,” Letty 
inquired dispassionately, “and then di ivorced?’ 
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Ribbon Cakes 
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The Story 
ost likely. 





er could 
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an Was a ~ e 
coma a NPREDS upon hundreds of women yearly win 
only the prizes with beautiful cakes made of Swans Down 







hing else 
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Cake Flour— following the recipes in our booklet, “Cake 
Secrets,” written by Janet McKenzie Hill, renowned 










1y hearts é 
chine domestic science authority of Boston. i 
: hee The cakes shown on this page were made from 
Physician recipes in “Cake Secrets,” the wonderfully helpfui 

Opkins 






book on cake baking you should have. 
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=] SwANs Down 
‘AKE FLOUR 


Preferred By Housewives for 25 Years 
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» do— 














firmly, Wax-paper Wrapped 
agon- -. ; 

t your Iry Swans Down Cake Flour just once in place 

stig of your bread flour in any good cake recipe—and 






you will always use it! Cake is far more delicate 
than bread and so requires a more delicate flour like 
Swans Down to obfain best results. ° 







other. 












Pi Swans Down Cake Flour makes lighter, whiter, finer, better 
other, sake —always. It costs but a few cents more per cake, yet it 
We H is an economy because it saves the waste and disappointment 
an f costly cake failures. 

ry of Use Swans Down in your own kitchen to make the most 
ouch ipting delicacies you can serve! 







when The best grocer has Swans Down. If not, write us. 





Sent for 





at Igleheart Brothers 16 pants. 
ist Established 1356 Write today 
otty Evansville Dept. G7 Indiana 






Also Manvfacturers of Swans Down Health Brar 


ed? Nature's Laxative Food 





E you would know how perfect and satisfying corn flakes can be, by 


all means try Armour’s Corn Flakes. Immediately you will be intro- 
duced to a refreshing summer food-delight. Flakes of firm, unvarying 
texture—fresh and flavory in the triple-sealed package. 


ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


Toasted *‘Just Right’’ in Battle Creek, Mich. 


Serve them wi.h bananas or ber- 
ries, morning, noon or night these 
summer days. Naturally sweet, 
sugar-saving is made easy. Then, 
too, these corn flakes are so sub- 
stantial. They donot “mush down” 

. when cream or milk is added. 
THICK Crisp to the last! Order from your 
FLAME grocer. 


——— <a 
SS Se 


wn Sent 


* Manufactured by 


Armour Grain 
Company 


CHICAGO 


Makers also of Armour’s 

Oats, Pancake Flour, 

Macaroni, Spaghetti and 
Noodles 
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The Crooked Stick | 


She was impossible, of course. _She even | 
assured her mother that Doctor Miller would | 
continue to be her friend, that they had really | 

at deal in common. | 
a like him,” said Letty finally, “and he 
likes me, you know—but we can’t quite go the 
thought of living together, that’s all. I think 
it’s rather clever of us to have found out in time 
what we really felt. So many people don’t.” 

Mrs. Fairweather, experiencing all the tradi- 
tional agitation of the hen whose offspring 
takes to the pond instead of the dust-heap, 
went off to break the news to Letty’s father. 
He was, as Letty had known he would be, 
distinctly unpleasant about it. All the indul- 
gent parent ‘was for the time submerged in the 
indignant male, in the patriarch who can not 
see moss-grown, tribal fences kicked over 
without fulminating defensive thunders. 

“She will go through the woods,”’ he decreed 
darkly at the last, ‘“‘and pick up a crooked 
stick! You'll see!” 

By which homely idiom he meant, and Mrs. 
Fairweather understood him to mean, that 
Letty, having had her chance at a safe and 
pleasant matrimonial destiny and_ having 
thrown it away, would now probably mate 
with the nearest chauffeur. 

Letty grew a little older than her years 
warranted in the atmosphere of family disap- 
proval which enveloped her for a long time 
after that. She did not trouble again to ex- 
plain the secret psychology of her motives 
even to her mother, knowing that whatever 
she told to that always tenderly attentive if 
sometimes uncomprehending ear would even- 
tually find its way to the paternal counsel 
chamber—and objecting definitely to its 
probable rece ption there. 

As for the outer world, the world of parties 
and dances and unremitting easy frivolity to 
which she had been born, that, too, she allowed 
to draw its own conclusions—with one unfore- 
seen and rather piquant result. Within six 
months Letty was the most sought-after young 
woman in town. She had always been lovely 
ina delicate, fragile sort of way, and men 
had always been attracted by her. She held 
now the added appeal of confessed fickleness, 
and every unattached young man who came 
within her range appeared to fall instant 
victim. She was the center always of an eager 
group; her affairs became easy gossip; ‘‘Let- 
ty’s latest’ designated one gilded youth after 
another. They came, they saw, and Letty 
conquered—but in a curiously detached way. 
_Her suitors paid tribute of willing admira- | 
tion, ardent even—she dangled obviously a 
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Danish Pride Milk on the pantry shelf assures 





the housewife of ever-ready relief in preparing meals 
impromptu. A milk that is preferred because of its 
faultless purity, actual natural flavor and unrivalled, creamy 
consistency—so rich, in fact, that it often supplants butter 









as a seasoning for many dishes. 
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* Panisn Pj 
The Wholesome, 


Economical Food 


















. Egg and Chicken Salad 
You cannot find another food 2 crisp lettuces, 4 hard-boiled eggs, 2 cups 






















i ’ . : . 24 ts ont — -ooked chicken diced, - French dressing. F 
aa hearts—but only Letty knew how with so great nutriment for so §fessing. 1 ese beaten, 2 tablespoons honey, 
slight the string She i ave » } - . = ie > ae Pe StL. teaspoon mustard, '2 teaspoon salt, !4 teaspoon 
ae full f gic tty he = have fo ye little money as Danish Pride Milk. white pepper, 4g teaspoon paprika, V5 cup vine- 
= { OF pretty speeches any time she jy) ee ka sac P Ms gar or lemon juice, I cup Danish Pride Milk 

| | I here S health, strength and Ve whipped. Line saind bowl! with lettuce leaves 


cared to take them. There wasn’t a man in| : ; i 
Pee P ere tea ee RS ~ ae ata and eggs cut in slices, pile chicken in center and 
town but was flattered to be seen dancing with tality for the family in every Can marinate with French dressing. To make 
dressine—Beat the egg and honey together, add 


her, even further flattered to be seen leading an economy food welcomed  {oisine— Beat the cas ood met cnictere seachen 


her away In the moonlight to sit out a dance | by thousands. I ry it now. biciedn ‘4 hae add milk and 
in some fragrantly sheltered corner-—but , 


Letty knew it stopped < at. 
tty knew it stopped at that You Need the “Idea Book’’ 


A great many young men, in the years be- 
tween her twentieth and her twenty-fifth TI : a oN i ; 
birthday, said to her in voices variously he accompanying recipe is one of the many valu- 
affected by emotion—“Letty, I love you—” able cooking suggestions in our Free Idea Book. 
Phe ae nS, och, Alls , se Danish Pride Milk i “par - 
but they always laughed just a little when It tells how to use Danish Pride Milk in prepar 
ing wholesome food economically for the whole 
family. Insist on getting Danish Pride Milk. 


they said ii—and nobody ever said, “Letty, 

will you marry me?” With Doctor Miller . ° 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us hig 

name. 







as af 
she had apparently come to the end of that. 
Write for the Free Idea Book 


DANISH PRIDE MILK 


THERE was a man from the East who came 
to town the summer of her twenty-fifth year, 
and whon Letty had moments of thinking 














Ce ae 


= be the one He was slight and dark, ] PRODUCTS CO. 
with a maddeningly knowledgeable smile. DENMARK, WIS. 
His cred ntials were unimpeachable. He wore / . 
about him the suggestion of a widec world, a Main Offices 
lreer_ understanding, and something in his / SHEBOYGAN, 
voice tugged at Letty’s heartstrings faintly. / WISCONSIN 
She met him soon after he came to town, / 
and for a while his low, gray car was con- / "a 
stantly before her door. People saw and | eC 


Smile. AT..¢ al ° ° one 
miled. Not that Letty minded their smiling. 


GS Tae : 
he had grown a little hard on that score. 


_ 
io) 
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The Crooked Stick — 

w 
She was at her loveliest, that summer— roadst 
slender as a white birch and elusively sweet as self th 
roses afterrain. Something about Alec .\nderson of lool 
called to her insistently. She was at her best findin; 
with him, delicately impulsive, full of « charm. She 
ing recklessness, honest as a child. Life at last chase 
| seemed about to flower beneath her touch, — ble M 
Then she went with him, the last night of her en 
his stay, to a dance, and sat out a waltz ona back i 
low, white bench in the shadow of a locust had c 
tree in bloom. Music came to them faintly. There 
She knew that he was going to kiss her, and he machi 
did. While she listened, with her heart quick. the st 
ening in her breast, he told her softly: cold a 
“That’s for goodby, Letty. 1 know your She 
type! I thought I knew how to take care of came. 
myself, but you almost got me. All you want a limp 
is another scalp, isn’t it, now? But I’m tak- Serge ‘ 
ing mine with me, thank you, you lovely, heart- black : 
less person!” wispin 
A locust blossom fell into Letty’s lap, and her fac 
she picked it to pieces with shaking fingers, crowd 
As if a door had been shut in her face, she and st 
winced away from him. ‘What is my type?” and w: 
she asked, and laughed curiously. : a stra] 
He told her at some length, cleverly enough, steppe 
It was quite obvious, as he had said, that shoe, 
he was taking his scalp away with him. As 
He went back to the East the next day, and upon 
Letty had the searing conviction to carry about | ut 
with her that she was the only creature in town When s 
who had ever expected him to do anything else. Lett 
She grew a little harder then, if anything, She fel 
and began herself to make airy jokes about lack o} 
‘“‘Letty’s young men.’’ Tiny lines came about but tir 
her long, smoky gray eyes—too tiny for a hap- She mi 
py woman to notice, but Letty was not a happy touche 
woman. It had begun tc dawn upon her that , The 
perhaps she was not going to be a happy wo- sit dov 
man ever—-that all the glamourous dreams of SrIppec 
is the same as Junket her school-days, all the determined treasure- He cat 
Tablets, except it is in H seeking of these later years, had been to n an i) 


* Hi e ca 
(> powdered form and al- iene end—fool’s gold, mirage upon a barren sky-line. dark a 
—— — ee and She began to ask herself if the thing for ee 
javorea. t comes in whine ~ ‘ 24° ~ f etty 
; - ; which she had been we g, the ) 2 
MADE with MILKS pecs Ta ca, ch she had been waiting, the thing for Pop 
She 
crowde 


Have Some Junket 


How good it is! And how wholesome! 
Nesnah— 


The simple use of the little Junket Tablet the 
transforms milk, as if by magic, into a icccilieell 
tempting, delicious dish fit “‘to set before ies 
the king.” 


sssiartsaeiistssz: 
SSSSisassaneses. 
<> i 
rh 
3 





: which she had refused to accept any substitute, 
in taste and appearance. : 


shou!d be eaten often, especially by chil- Singily odd wail. Hee however desirable it might appear, had ever 


it is si ilk j really existed. She looked about her and saw : 
dren, because it is simply milk in a more a Se Se ee Sone et ae > ge 
contented women at least reasonably numerous. 


easily digestible form—and more enjoy- ‘“Have I asked too much?” said Letty to she wa 
able to the taste. herself. “ a broo 


in . : car to 
. “ven s sing she hz ‘as she te 
Serve it both as a food and as a dessert. E e h ae oe ~ Pa ud, by * he rage with a 
1, k bl t f iL th ! ower ne r pric e anc ta e less? | ere IS com- ikck 
And use the Junket Tablet for making the Hy pensation of a splendid sort in suffering for 


finest ice cream you ever tasted. : : ! a just cause, but to doubt the cause for which 


. you suffer! That way, torment lies. GHE | 
The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. 
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witl 
Canadian Factory: : “TTY le: s ‘ ieee ohly man w 
Chr. Hansen’s Canadian Laboratory : I. ‘ ry learned that torme nt ver) thoroug Me her, E 
Toronto, Ontario 2 ets Bul i after the episode of Alec Anderson. Also, for er. & 
: the first time she began to feel the crowding est wol 


GapvapucnriccgesevtryaystussarSuseaer ssegstagencecssee tater carcSetBbantytaEsaLE NS ; E of those others who followed on her track. derstoc 
2 eS Strstriceassci3it ==. ote A | Lett 





eeséclssrtses scveetasSatteansanncsttneeees Trees ior tet | Girls who had been in their long-legged, awk- 
——— : oo | ward thirteens and fourteens when she danced the co 
| away the hours of her first season were now had a 
| * s having balls of their own. They widened their discard 
pretty eyes and shrugged their soft shoulders 
| C AN ILLA at the very men who stood nearest her. Like 
> Look for thet. | Letty they had a butterfly destiny to fulfil 7 
1 ie = 4 tle Tropikid on | and they came to it fresh and eager. They It cut | 
: thelabel. made her feel old. They wondered among sword. 
themselves why she had not married, and she Lett 
saw them wondering. If she turned to the asturd 
girls of her own age, she found them occupied head, a 


Entirely Safe! L | us é “Sa : 4 with husbands and babies—gone on_to the “T Ii 


Re Ae AAS RT a lienated yresen. 
Several gasproof layers over STEEL, , oe é next phase and already somehc nen ? F 4 1 
corrugated end pieces that grip like a : | se} : , . : Letty was left over from one flowering, lM red, 
3 he had only the one standard of success in @ posed 
Stove, Lamp and Iron Tubing \ 
1 not togeth 
heaters because vou can turn off the JEAN ARBRI Pes iene What had been play to her at first became “So 
No odor—no leak—no breal 
Price’s Vanilla means delicious = gyay from her: it was necessary 0 o keep pected 
write us if you don’t. 
on I've 
Chicago, U.S A } She was beginning to be amusin: 


vise; make quite kin to the next. She sensed a half-con- Lett 
l 
“*Safe as an iron pipe’’ She had begun brilliantly, but she had . 
umes, 
gas at the burners without the least ‘ ae +} ‘ of v, 
now a fevered striving to stay in the game 1 you 
Wherever gas appliances arc 
| | ~~ 8 is the “just-right” : ; 
y . Sear | desserts, It is the j ent | them—by laughing. : He | 
y " 4 “e ; : a ’ 1eS : 
ATLANTIC TUBING CO. : { g . Price’s at your grocers. | She’s always amusing,’ men retime 
he rself, Withou 


SESE SST SISSIES 


SOS 


SO ecg 





k 
. ASPRUF temptuous kindness in her fathe1 attitude; should 
woman, and she had not measured up to It even | 
Most practical for hot plates and carried out her promise. 
danger of leakage. Sia “é 
\t first she had laughed at men and held them WI 
sold you should find Gasproof 
flavoring in strength. Insist on matt 
Providence, R. I. Price Flavoring Extract Co, | Said of her. 
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rself, 


desperately, at times. She got in the 
going off alone for hours in the little 
she drove; of thrashing out by her- 

hole contradictory scheme of things; 


It hurt 
way Ol 
roadster 
self the 
of looking 
finding one. 


She had been off on just such a wild-goose | 


afternoon early in a windy, implaca- 
when something went wrong with 
and the roadster limped painfully 
town just at dusk. A slanting rain 


chase 0 
ble Mz 
her engi! 
back into 
had co 
There 
machin 
the stre 
cold ar 


up, and a savagely gusty east wind. 
was nothing for it but to leave the 

t the nearest garage and go home on | 
filled with a 


which Letty did, 
bitter resentment. 


She was thoroughly wet by the time her car | 
Her white organdy collar, wilted into | 


came. 
alimp and miserable string, lay upon the blue 
serge of her coat collar. Her hair, beneath her 
black sailor hat, had been blown into an untidy 
wispiness, 
her face. 
crowded, 
and stifling interior. She saw no one she knew, 
and was glad of that alone. She reached for 
eae and clung there doggedly. Some one 
stepped on her left foot, 
shoe, and she lifted an icy stare of displeasure. 

A second later she felt a 
upon her arm. 

“Sit down,” said a curt masculine voice. 
When she hesitated, it added: “‘ You look tired.” 

Letty sat down in the place just vacated. 
She felt a kind of startled annoyance at the 
lack of ceremony employed in addressing her, 
but tired she was, to the center of her bones. 
She murmured “Thank you!” and looked up, 
touched with a vague curiosity. 

The man who had stood up to allow her to 
sit down was half-hidden behind a newspaper 
gripped in one long-fingered, sunburned hand. 
He caught her upward look and nodded with 
an impersonal pleasantness. 
dark and keen beneath the line of an old felt 
hat. He wore a soft collar and a dark tie. 
Letty observed that he needed a shave, but 
the set of his chin was good. 

She relaxed, after that, to the lurch of the 
crowded car, 
the rainy dark, and forgot him. So obsessed 
she was by her own discomfort, so filled with 
a brooding discontent, that she allowed the 
car to pass her corner and came to herself 
with a start a hundred feet or so beyond it, 
which meant an added walk in the rain. 


She climbed upon the car already 


GHE got off the platform hurriedly and saw 


with a queer little lurch of the heart that the | 


man with the newspaper was getting off before 
her. He glanced at her and waited. The vain- 
est woman in the world could not have misun- 
derstood the friendly impersonality of his look. 

Letty, reared to a strict observance of all 
the ral me Tied essential or otherwise, 
had a moment’s impulse of haughtiness and 
discarded it tiredly. 

“T see you ve got no umbrella,” 
“Which way are you going?” 

He had an extraordinarily delightful voice. 


he said. 


It cut the rain and the murk like a damascened | 


sword-blade, golden, with sudden shadows. 
Letty indicated her homeward course. He held 
as turdy if somew hat ancient umbrella over her 
head, and the y proceeded, heading into the wind. 
“T like a night like this,” said the stranger 
ueety: ‘There’s an edge to it. If you're 
tired, you’d hardly appreciate it, however.” 
Latsy thought how strange it was that she 
should be alking through “the dark so com- 


posedly beside a man whose name she did not | 
close 
their elbows touched some- | 


even kno They had to walk fairly 
together at that: 
umes. He was saying: 
_ some 
Of yours.’ 

“What is your climate?” 
pectedly. 

He laughed. 


asked Letty unex- 


She liked his laugh. 
“Wherever I ’ave been, I’ve found it good!’ 
‘ve got no climate of my own—a man 
Ww without a—home town!” : 


helplessly for a way out, and never | 


and there was not a flicker of color in | 


and pushed her way into its warm | 


sodden jin its thin | 


friendly hand | 


His eyes were | 


° ° ° | 
stared out of the window into 


thing enervating about this climate 





The fine flavor and the satisfjing qualities of 
% Enright’s “ALL OTHE WHEAT” 


8 inches Square, 5 inches High | 
I teach you to make chem better than 
you ever made them before—the most delicious Angel 
Food Cakes and many other kind 
They Sell for $3--Profit $2 


| I will make you the meet expert cake maker in your vicinity. My 


methods an ae ginal i Fagen? tail. You succeed the very first 
time for Osborn Cal e@ Making System is easy to learn. 
I have erate  thoueadd. Let me send you full particulars FREE. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn Dept. F-8 Bay City, Mich. 





* Cut meat and fuel bills 
50%. Cheaper meats made 
tender and juicy in 4o min- 
utes, with National Pressure 
Cookers. Any steak made 
delicious in 15 minutes. 


Hot Weather Worries Over 


Save hours of kitchen§ drudgery. Start Sunday 
dinner at 12:30—it'’s ready at 1:00. Get a whole 
meal over a single burner in a National Pressure 
Cooker. Send for interesting booklet. 


Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works, 
846 Spring Street, 


ational 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


= STEAM PRESSURE 
CANNERS ANO COOKERS , 


Bread makes it more than a side 

issue of the meal. It is a meal in 

itself—both in nutritive value and 
the enjoyment of eating it. 


Enright’s “ALL O’THE 
WHEAT” Bread should be on 
every family table in the land. 
Grown-ups and Youngsters eat lots 
of it—they like its delicious taste, 
and it means so much more to them 


than ordinary bread. 


Ask Jour grocer for Enright’s 
“ALL O’THE WHEAT” Bread 
and look for Enright’ Ss boy i in the 
blue oval on the wrapper. If your 
grocer does not carry it he can get 

it from the best bakery in Your 
territory. Tryit fora few weeks 
and you will eat it always. 


OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS 
Incorporated 


St. Paul, 


Minnesota 


DAILY IN A 
MILLION 


Club Napkins 


Always crisp and 
clean for mealsin the 
home. Different from 
the ordinary paper 
napkins — twice as 
heavy. Save laundry 
bills. At 10,000 deal- 
ers. 


Write Dennison, Department D ; 
Framingham, Mass., for “Handy Book.” 
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H ides O a | | “Well, what was your last climat: etty we 
e l Y Y persisted, more and more amazed self. gl 
She felt that he looked down at het dly: we 

"5 Coach of State “Samoa; before that, Alaska. + lone 

It was exactly as if a sudden flar¢ lled He w: 

S. Tod across the dark. 2 d ? 

a f — “Oh, Samoa! That’s in the So Seas! ey 

The women wear hibiscus flowers their “Ye 

hair, don’t they?” aie 

‘Mostly. It’s one of the comic pera The 

countries. t. 

“Tve always wanted to go—” Letty began, she bl 

then quite suddenly she saw that t had ON 

come to her own gate, white, and to « certain in the 

extent impressive between its guardian cedars. , ing 

She put a hand on it perfunctorily. ‘Thank Soe th 

you so much—” j nto 

She felt the surprise in his keen glance. i” 

‘This the house? Rather a swanky old Orrt 

place, isn’t it? What do you do—tutor the all 

embryo plutocrats?”’ a 

**I—why, I live here,”’ said Letty confusedly, hates 

She was aware sharply of his error. He had The lit 

supposed her a working woman, a governess, Letty’: 

perhaps. She fancied he drew off somehow. “Ho 

‘*Live here2—Oh, I see! Do I beg your Lett 

pardon or not?” “Pm | 

“You needn't,” said Letty, ‘so far as I'm “Do 

concerned.” She lingered unaccountably in the She : 

rain. “I’m awfully obliged to you, really—” I've ne 

“Tt was nothing at all,” said the stranger, phic 

almost bruskly. ‘‘Sorry you're not in my Jus 

boat, as I supposed you were. We might have od m 

seen each other again. — 

No madder moment ever swirled like a ris- the ani 

Though Grandfather doubled his Sidway reed carri ; are be; iful because the ne tide through a woman S brain. | la tty had all, I su 
ee Coane aot Sidway reed carriages are yveautiful because they | an instant’s vision of her father’s face, her The 
ciently imposing for the most won- are hand woven of genuine reed. Hand weav- mother’s horrified helplessness. She downed “Not 
ee Ae ing permits the greatest individuality in styles, | 1 = — across it recklessly. , ind the 
for baby, te coos hi delighted ap. the areca; smeegind links, tht-leeely cave Wg al dn't we—see each other again “Oh, 
iia hs iat aaat rolls, the decorative designs. And hand weav- She told herself, in the brief interval before — 
ing gives each carriage a character that dis- | he answered, that she was undoubtedly quite } 

tinguishes it as a custom-made motor is dis- | ™ad—as if she were dragging anchor before HEI 

tinguished. For strength Sidway carriages have that wild Merch wind. : Pde 

Piss ; as “Care to? You know,” he told her, the 

a frame angle-braced with steel, long, resilient © wonderful voice a trifle mocking, “it isn’t lejected 

springs, decorative wheels of steel. For comfort done in your particular stratum.” pig 

they possess a reversible body, adjustable back, “I'm tired—to my soul,” said Letty, with ; = 

ae eats ‘ her cold, slim hand closing fiercely on the gate m Hepat 
sliding hood and long, sweeping pushers to ease tap. “ok deine anly whet overs anc cls dua do: 

the carriages over curbs. For style they are and that’s that!” " Ma ne\ 

made in all the smart colors and finishes. See “T wonder,” he told her, “if you honestly igo with 

Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages Sijways at your dealer's, or write for Baby Book ate? Well, here’s your chance, then. What's Sth A 
with Health Chart, by which to judge baby’s the best place to meet and talk in tomorrow [was ca 
: ete , afternoon? Has the town got a library, or ceraarg 
Ai1i.~3h health and growth. an art gallery? Likely it'll rain for a day or — 
< wrasy ; ; so, An art gallery’s not a bad place ona Poets 
SIDWAY ME — ANTILE CO. rainy afternoon.” ra paln 

Fiicell kepawn Mille 1105 14th St., Elkhart, Indiana “There is a sort of art gallery,” said Letty. —* 
«hay ge ap World's largest mfr's of reed and collapsible baby carriages She told him how to find it. ; “He ch 
oe es beware & cadens ep ecriee “At half-past four?” he suggested = 
= a pe SaaS RT ST ‘Five’s better,” said Letty. ne 
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\ sudden gust of rain smote their forgetful 










































i Keen loo! 
1clCes. ‘ e 
W c H l Bei P d “Oh, good night,” cried Letty—‘‘and = a 
| We Can’t Help Being Prou thanks, again!” Geant i 
“Pasta la vista, senorita!” said the man, aug 
of the serials in Good Housekeep ifted his old felt hat, and strode away through ig ' 
: ° 1 he alateard : A aianiia ie vere pa 
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rong ¢ thing 
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steadily falling at half-past four 
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\incoat over a smart, dark frock, 
ft, dark hat on over her bright, 
and drove herself down to the old 
¢ in which the town’s treasures of 


dipped 2 
pulled a 
brown hai 
gray buil: 
were housed. 

~ was waiting for her at the farther end of 
slong room full of unimportant water-colors, 
He was holding the old felt hat in one hand, 
and she saw that his hair had a crisp, dark wave. 
"Am I late?” she murmured. 

“Yes, but I was sure you would be,” he 
assured her. ; 

They sat down upon a plushily upholstered 
vat. They took stock of each other mutely. 
She blushed. He shook his head. 
~ “Not the same person at all,” he commented 


in the voice that had echoed for all those inter- 


yening hours in Letty’s ears. “If I’d seen you 
like this, last night, I’d have known better.” 
“You thought I was a tired little working 


a thought you were a splendid little work- 
ing girl, worn out after a hard day.” 

She told him about the car. He lent an 
abstracted attention, eyes on her lovely face. 
The little lines about her eyes had passed from 
Letty’s memory. 

“How old are you?”’ he asked suddenly. 

Letty lifted her lashes—and lowered them. 
“Pm twenty-four.” 

“Don’t you do anything—at all?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ What is there to do? 
I've never been taught to do anything. I’ve 
never had to do anything.” 

“Just waiting for some one to come along 
and marry you?”’ 

Anger’swept Letty and slipped away before 
the understanding in his look. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
all, [suppose. It’s what the rest of them do.” 

“The other pretty white peacocks?” 

“Not omitting the charming nightingales 
and the little brown wrens,” said Letty. 

“Oh, you can be human, can you?” He 
paid her tribute with a laugh. 

“What do you do?” asked Letty. 


HERE was almost no one in the room be- 

sides themselves. An elderly woman in a 
lejected-looking bonnet came in, stared around, 
nd went off again. 

“What do I do?’”’ He made a curt gesture 
{ negation. “Oh, Lord! I'm a rolling stone. 
I've done a bit of engineering, I've worked 
Ma newspaper or two, I was in Alaska a year 
go with an exploring outfit—left "em to work 
ina logging camp. Once I got down to 
South America on some Aztec excavation stuff. 
[was camera-man with a movie company that 
worked through Honolulu and Samoa.” 

Letty caught her breath softly. She whipped 
the palm of her left hand with the soft, gray 
gloves she carried in her right. ‘‘And what 
are you doing here?’ 

He chuckled. ‘*That’s funny—out of my 
usual trail. Why, I’m here to get some money 
that was left me a bit ago.’ He threw her a 
keen look that just caught her fleeting expres- 
sion of relief. ‘Sounds more respectable, 
doesn’t it? Well, I don’t know if you’d think 
oor not. The man who left it to me was a 
barber. I'd known his son in Alaska. We 
vere pals. The boy got caught under a tree 
that fell the wrong way, and I sent his stuff 
home. The old chap got it into his head that 
—well—he died a few months ago and left 
me everything he had—”’ again he forestalled 
her mockingly ‘‘—about two thousand. What 
‘ conventional creature you are! Money 
fives you a feeling of absolute safety and 
respectability, doesn’t it? Doesn’t mean a 
tung in the world to me—except the ability 
‘09 go from here to there without walking 
all the Way. ? 

é He shifted on the plushy seat, held her with 
ihe straight, cool question of his eves. 

“About you, now you're the kind of 
woman I’ve been taking the other side of the 
toad from, all my life.” 

“Why?” asked Letty. 

_ He travels the fastest who travels alone’ 
to time for inessentials.”’ 

Letty looked at him in silence. 
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New York 


EVERYWHERE AVAILABLE 


E ALLY smart hats for children could heretofore be found only in 
the exclusive shops of a few great cities. Now the charming and 
distinctive creations of the Regal-Spear Company, New York’s foremost 
hatters to children, may be had from the better dealers nearly everywhere 
at prices no higher than you have been paying for commonplace hats. 
Recat-Spear hats for little folks are designed on Fifth Avenue by 
specialists in children’s headwear. They show their New York origin in 
every line. Only the finest materials enter into them and the workman- 
ship is of the best. Discerning mothers will recognize their authentic style 
and superior quality at a glance. 





THE REGAL-SPEAR COMPANY 
647 South Wells Street, Chicago. 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Largest Cloth Headwear House in the World 


BOY'S HAT == = CHILD'S HAT 
— k in velvets and plushes 


in velvets and velours 
$3.00 to $10.00 


$3.00 to $10.00 








GIRL’S TURBAN in velvets and 
plushes. Crown of same material or 
leather, $3.00 to $10.00 
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_DEMAND “STAY FAST” 


% Ne 


DG 


‘CAP SHAPE HAIR NETS 
‘ “MADE STRONGER—WEARS LONGER” , 


““a~ Of finest human hair, in shades that match your 50¢ 


( oy) own. At all good stores, or we will send prepaid. 
Also —‘‘UNIVERSAL”? (All Over) Flat Shape Hairnets at the same price. Gray or 
TRADE MARK White 
25¢ each 
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Ten years 


without a corn 


Countless people boast that record now. 
Years ago they started using Blue-jay. Never since 
has a corn pained twice. And never has a corn stayed 


a week. 
You can quickly prove that corns are needless. 


Millions have already done it. 
Think what it means. 
No more paring, no more pain, no more unsightly 
pads. Dainty shoes without unhappy hours. 
Apply atouch of liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. 
he corn pain will end. And soon the whole corn 


will loosen and come out. 












The action is gentle but sure. Blue-jay is the scien- 
tific method, created by this world-famed laboratory. 

It is not like the methods which are harsh and crude. 

Try Blue-jay on one corn. Buy it tonight from your 
druggist. Live the rest of your life without corns. 


BA Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 











DON’T WIPE DISHES 














They will “DRY themselves’? if you use a 
*% Perfection Dish Dryer 











“Place dishes in racks of Dryer 
them. Dishes dry clear, bright and lintless 
hours of dish-w it 

3 lectrically weided. > 

your de: Ss or sent prepaid cx I 
Canada $3.09 Satisfaction Tr 


“THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





your dealer or send us 50c for bottle of 
Stovoil. Money back if you are not satisfied. 
|| SUPERIOR LABORATORIES 
‘Dept. 10 E, Grand Rapids, Mich. - 












of $2.5u 
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The Crooked Stick 


“Go on,” he said. “I want to know about 
you. You kept me awake last : ’ 
Letty told him pretty much everythin, 
beginning with the old boarding ol dave 
and coming up through the later \ of cor- 
roding disillusionment. She sca: knew 
herself how frank she was, or why It came 
| from her as naturally as breathing e asked 
her questions now and then, curtly. but with 
an undercurrent of comradeship that warmed 
| her like a steady flame. 
| When at last she drifted into sil nee, he 





said quietly: 

| “Funny—no woman of any consequence 
in my life, and yours has been nothing but men, 
There’s something exceedingly wrong with a 
social system that takes a girl like you and 
blinds her to everything in life but marriage. 
I'll bet you're not even trained to that. Can 
you cook?” 

Letty laughed with a trace of bitterness. 
“T can’t do anything in the world but wear 
my clothes well and go to parties. I can't 
cook. Ican’t even sew. I’ve never kept house 

for a week at a time. I’m as useless as a dry 
flower in an empty vase.” : 
He threw in laconically “At twenty-four!” 
“I’m twenty-seven,” said Letty. “I don’t 
know why I lied about it—except that one 
usually does.” 
“And yet,” he put the matter of her age 
aside with a whimsical grimace, ‘‘and yet— 
you know—you've kept the faith, so to speak 
—which isn’t an every-day thing. You 
could have married—you had your chance to 
justify your training—the easiest way was 
open to you—and you refused it. You've 
stood by your guns, eh?” 
“You mean—” said Letty. The blood crept 
up into her face; her eyes were shining. 
“Of course I do! I mean you've been true 
to yourself; you haven’t sold your birthright. 
| Love was a real thing to you—for which you 
| should go down on your knees and thank 

whatever gods there be!—and you've waited 
| for it. Most women don't, so a lot of ’em 
| never see it.” 


| 


HE dusk was coming on. It cobwebbed 
the walls and brooded in the corners oi the 
| long, picture-hurz room. Rain still slanted 
| against the windows. The air was musty 
and chill. The two on the old-fashioned 
|} seat knew an isolation and an_ intimacy 
beyond phrasing. 

“Did you ever talk like this before to any 
other man?” he asked her suddenly. 

“No,” said Letty. ‘Did you—to any 
other woman?” 

‘*No—it’s queer, eh?” 

He looked deep into her eyes, and a slow 
| flush rose under his clean, bronzed skin to 





| match the burning softness of her cheeks. 
“T wish I had you somewhere down in the 
Pacific,” he said, not quite so steadily as 
before—‘‘on a raft, under a blazing, white 
moon, with the lights of a town—not too big 
| a town—back of us on the shore—not too near 
| a shore—with a whole, black, heaving ocean 
1] swashing round us—and steel guitars crying 
somewhere along the beach.” 

“T wish you had!” said Letty. 

“To you?) Remember, you'll go home pres 
ently, and some one will ask you where you ve 
been. What will you say? ‘Up in the picture 
gallery with a man whose name [ don’t know 

and to whom I’ve never been introduced? 

Letty stood up, trailing the raincoat \ ith her 
‘“You were born to the same sort of thing | 
was,” she told him softly. ‘* You know all the 








passwords, don’t you? I shall have to go now. 
She gave him one hand, and |! took t 
other as well. It was against all precedent 
#| and over and above all precedent to Letty. 
His touch shivered her remaining prejudices 
Hcr fingers clung in his. She looked up # 
him, smiling a little. 

“When?” he asked her. woes 
Lioning his 


Then he began to laugh, tightening 2 
hold on her fingers until it hurt. She liked his 
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id liked it the night before—or | 
””’ he said, rather low, “TI 
I’m caught—after all these 

s rough on you—for if it’s yout | 
you go!” } 

vou tell me your name, so that , 
ther and mother and my three | 

” | 
ight. 
good Lord! Do you know I} 


s ago? 
ding myself like a fool on my 4 
fore you let me go, now,” sug- 
ing brothers who is dining with | 
a civilized dinner-party in a | 













god six years? How will you explain me? | 
| haven’t : evening things.” 
“Tam ¢ to tell them the truth,” said 
letty. “1 have told it to me a great 
many time I'm not ashamed of knowing 
vou like this—-I have been more ashamed of 
—other things 

Neverthe she knew what awaited her, 





! when she told him goodby in 


thoroughly c 
v dusk on the steps of the art 


the foggy, gray 
gallery, she said: 

oTf if people should be difficult 
will you remind yourself that it’s me you’re 
coming to d with, after all—not them? 
And will you be—nice—to them?” 

“Pm going away. the end of the week,” 








iner 






he said suddenly. 

He wanted to see her face whiten at the 
news. It lid. 

“Well, even if this means only being friends | 
—for three days—it’s worth it—to me,’ she 
told him. 

He stood bareheaded in the rain and watched 
her shadowy, gray car vanish down the street. 

He had not told her his name. He sent it 
to her by special delivery next morning, hav- 
ing found hers in the directory. 

“It’s Neil Galloway,” he wrote. “Irish, and 
therefore not much given to looking before ] leap. | 
You may, though. You’ve still got time.” 

















it had seemed for 
but Letty carried | 


HE dinner was difticult 
atime almost impossible 
her point. | 

“T could meet him outside,’ she said. | 
“Other girls have done things like that, clan- | 
destinely, and you know it. But I don’t want | 
to. I didn’t get to know him in a conventional 










rather an unpleasant scene. He talked about 
adventurers and taking advantage. 

“Tm not a child,” said Letty, “and if I 
can’t tell a man, when I sce him, at twenty- 
seven, it’s time I learned!” 

When she was dressing for dinner. she looked 
at herself in the glass for a long time with 
unsmiling Whatever was happening 
to her was not to be deflected now by any little | 
social code. It was bigger than that. She 
tealized it with a curious sense of exultation. 
Nevertheless, and in spite of her sharpest 










eyes. 
















ettort, the dinner was difficult. Gallowav’s 
dark gray suit, well-brushed and freshly 
pressed as it was—she saw that with a little, 
half-shy feel of appreciation—yet suffered 
sattorially by reason of the family dinner- 
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had 
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alll 


studiously pleasant 





stile moments to need 
utrality. Letty sat through the 


ver of stifled resentment 





ils armed 1 
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to the full the grind of the upper and the nether 
millstones. When dinner was over, there 
ensued a stiff, conversational hour in the 
iving-room. As soon as it was decenth 
Possible, Galloway made his goodbvs. And 
Letty, defying visible disapproval, went with 
him to the gate. : 

The rain had stopped, and the stars were | 
out. Along the street, arc-lights glimmered 


Placidly through coolly screening trees. A 
Scent of wet 


roses hung in the air, a freshness 


delightfully of the earth earthy. Letty’s | 
ue gown was a silken blur in the shadows, 
ler face a vague, delicate oval, her voice a 
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The Best Dye" 
UndertheSun 





Holds Its Color in Spite of the Sun a. 


Sunset color is boiled in to stay—does not 
crock, fade or wash out. The gentle boiling does 
not injure the fabric and is absolutely neces- 
sary to make the color fast: it causes the color 
to thoroughly penetrate every thread and fibre. 





The garment, which went into the dye bath | 
old, soiled and faded, emerges bright, clean and | 
snappy, with an even, brilliant, fast color— { 


really, just like new. And all in thirty minutes! 
It is so easy, and clean—no stained hands or 
utensils. But here’s the big, exclusive feature of 


Sunset SoapDyes 


Only One Dye For All Fabrics 


Cotton— Wool—Silk—Mixed Goods—all are 
dyed by Sunset the same shade and depth of 
color, at the same time, in the same dye bath. 
Thousands of women say that they have found 
Sunset the simplest, safest, surest fast home dye 
to use, and most economical and satisfactory. 
Remember— 


There is No Substitute for Sunset 


Most of the better stores carry Sunset—ask for your favorite 
color, or send us your dealer's name and fifteen cents and we 
will mail a cake postpaid. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. H Mount Vernon,N.Y. Toronto, Can. 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, 
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Yellow, Orange, 
Brown, Dark Brown, 
Light Blue, Old Blue, 
Navy, Black, Gray, 
Taupe, Heliotrope, 
Purple, Light Green. 
Dark Green, Mustard. 
U. S. Olive Drab. 
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ne you are getting an economy 1] t will serve you well. 

At Geaiers or write us. 
bh: >A SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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“Braided, Lasts Years.” 





~ HUMAN-TALKER 


Let Me Quote Youa Special Price 4 nong parrots comes from the finest 


S k in Old Mexico, famous for pro 
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j i ' ing birds of beautiful plumage and unusual 

On My 9 Fivelese og intelligence. 1 isily trained to talk fluently 

Cooker Imitates the human voice perfectiy—learn: 

* long phrases, sings, whistles. A constant joy 
ey in the home 






Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not Satisfied and de- 
% lighted 1 will refund every 
, cent Get my . 

Special Low Factory Price 

directs to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
Set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensiis 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 96 Detroit, Michigan 






Perfectly Tame Baby Parrots 
For a Limited Time Only $15 


ld under our written guarantee. 
Sent a aypecccens anywhere in U. S. or Canada. 
buy our Polly. He talks a good deal 
Every night he says ‘Kiss Papa’.”— 
Phil P. Parcells, Monticello, Ind 
Free book 
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Let us send you a Geisler ‘Human Talker.” 
on care and feeding. 
MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 


30 Years in Business 


Birds and Pet Animals 


In using advertisements see page 19 143 
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| he told her, low and unsteady, “but it'd be 
| living’ You don’t know what life can mean. 


Do Not Guess 
SINATRA (e733 


This HAYS Button is used exclu- 
sively on FIRST Quality Leather. 
All good styles for men and women 
—ask your own dealer. 


I esign ed and hand-sewed 

a wor 

ofa grb ares and exq' Made of the st mae 

ter’ als. Like imported garments, but at domestic 

On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 

ee slips, lay c. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 

see these garment ppreciate their beauty and value. 
fferent for YOUR Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 2912 Prytania Street. New Orleans, Louisiana 
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GORDON —__— Ea,attached to 
Motor Crib ; oe 
Takes Care a 
of Your Baby ai as Folds 
Down 
Flat 
When 


Not 
in Use 


Rides Like 


a Pullman 


pS 


LODE IF 77> >>> >>>) OEE 


Thousands of families are using 

this smart looking crib for babies 

up to two years. It is absolutely safe 

and comfortable, The ingenious SPRING 

arrangement enables baby to sleep over the 

roughest roads. Mother inay drive. Occupies 

space otherwise unused in car and does not mar the finish. Hood protects from weather. Crib can 
be folded or quickly removed when not in use. Steel frame, heavy cloth cover. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Name of Dealer in Your Locality 
GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO., Dept. G, 219 N. State St., Chicago 
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The Crooked Stick 


murmuring wistfulness. They st beside 
the white gate and looked at es h other 
through the dark. 

“Tt wasn’t a success, was it?” Gallo. 
way at last. “I told you I was out ©! practise 
Your mother would have been ni O me if 
she had dared, but I rather expecied your 
father to have at me at any mome: I know 
your father very well. He’s an wi mmonly 
good likeness of my own. We never hit it off 


| when I was a kid at home—one reason why | 


cleared out so early. He is a congenital stana- 
patter; I’m all for experiments.” 

“When do you go?” asked Lett It was 
exactly as if she had cut through with a knife 
to the heart of things. But the low words 
shook a trifle. 

The man beside her dropped all pretense of 
controlled amusement. He caught both her slen- 
der hands and held them hard against his heart. 
til! she could feel the heavy tumult of it, 

“Dear,” he said in that amazingly tender 
voice of his, “has it got you, too?” 

“Ves,” said Letty. 

He told her, still crushing her hands: 

“You know, it’d be a different ‘world for 
you. No pretty clothes, no servants, no tidy 
little house, no monogrammed linen. no family 
silver, no day at home—all that matters in a 
place like this. It’s less than nothing with 
me! I’m going back to Honolulu—there’s a 
man'll give me a job on a newspaper, there, 
for a while. I want to be in Pekin by Novem- 
ber—I’ve got a notion for a winter in Pekin. 
I never make money—more than I need to get 
along on. It isn’t money I want of life; it’s a 
look-see and a free foot!” 

More suddenly still he dropped her hands 
and put both arms about her, drawing her 
back into the blackness of the high hedge, 
stooping his cheek to the satiny softness of her 


| hair, and muttering huskily, 


“T knew it would be like this—some day!” 
Letty shut her eyes against the roughness 
of his coat. She held her breath for sheer, 

Llind, reeling happiness. 
I dare say I’d be a fool to let you do it,” 


You’d be game, too—I feel it in you—and if 
we leave it at this, you'll have spoiled the whole 


| show for me, Letty. I shall go on wanting you 


the rest of my life.” His lips were against her 
cheek now, his arms tightening cruelly. “There 
won’t be a day of my life I shan’t want you- 
till I die—do you hear?” 

She turned her face, and he kissed her on 
the mouth. Her tears were on his cheeks. He 
kissed her desperately, long . . . 

‘Then—take me—with you!” said Letty 

He would not let her look away from him. 

“I’m leaving here in two days. Will you 
marry me and go with me?” 

“Yes. Don’t you know I will?” 

“You know what you're leaving behind?’ 

“T know whom I’m going with.” 

“Do you know—now—whom you've been 
waiting for?” 

Letty knew. That was the thing that dazed 
her—dreams come true—in a pinchbeck world! 


To days later, Letty’s father standing 
on the church steps at half after eight 
of a lowering, gray-skied morning and watch- 
ing his only daughter drive away in a hired 
car with a husband of whose existence she 
had not been aware a brief five days before, 
commented grimly to his ever-avail able audi- 
ence, Letty’s mother, 

“Well, [said from the first, if you cemember, 
‘hat she would go through the woods and 
pick up a crooked stick.” 

Beyond a swiftly-repaired tear or J 
mother made no reply. She was not given to 
conjugal repartee. But with Letty’: look of 
ineflably certain radiance fresh in her yearn 
ing memory, it is barely possible that the dear 
lady was thinking how crooked sticks, like 
beauty and some other things, ma} in the 
eye of the beholder. 


Letty’s 
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The New Politics 


(Continued from page 49) 


Islands. The health and happiness of the fam- 


ily depend quite as much on what you spend 
your money for as on living within your in- 
come. ; 

Women are practical souls. Men may sen- 
timentalize about the place for woman being 


on a pedestal. Woman knows well enough} 
she has to get down off the monument and_| 


scrub the floor. Andsheis glad todoit. San- 


» ; ° | 
itation is household economy, even if she| 
; eee 

should be obliged to borrow the scrubbing- | 
brush! So she says to the men who are run-| 
ning the government: “It is the policy of| 
. . | 

your budget program in which I take most | 


interest. I won’t row about your borrowing 
money if you needit. What I want to know is 
how vou are going to spend it. I prefer play- 
grounds to parades, parks to ceremonies, 
schools to monuments, hospitals to committees 
of investigation.” 

Henceforth, when statesmen rise to speak 
learnedly of governmental policies, they will 
be asked to translate their verbiage into terms 
of daily living. Women not interested in the 
budget system? It’s the part of government 
they best understand. They know, too, that 
party platforms are quite innocuous—and also 
inept—until written into the budget. So they 
are watching not only the platform but the can- 
didate for President. _ 


Maternity and Infant Welfare First of All 

First among the measures for which women 
stand is that for maternity and infant welfare 
for which Goop HovuseKEEPING has_ been 
doing such splendid work. This and many a 
similar measure women within parties and 
without have already indorsed and urged 
upon the political powers-that-be. To get her 
measures into political platforms is the first 
duty of the new woman voter. And the second 
is like unto it—to get candidates elected who 
will write them into- the budget. Men and 
women alike, who are thinking the new poli- 
tics, are beginning to see that the best way to 
get the things they want is not to pledge reluc- 
tant politicians to do what they don’t want to 
do by a threat of defeat the next time—no, not 
that time-worn, futile way—but fo elect to office 
the men and women who want the things they 
want, 

Party policy and candidates are equally im- 
portant, but there is a party of the third part 
no less responsible—to constituents. Per- 
haps you who read this are like the man who 
spoke prose all his life without knowing it. 
Perhaps you do not know that you are a con- 
stituent. Who is your Congressman? Who 
are your Senators—and why? Perhaps you 
thought it wasn’t any business of yours except 
when you wanted some special favor, like 
enough some delicate tidbit of privilege. Many 
aman goes to Washington with fine ideals of| 
public service only to find that wasn’t in the| 
ast what the constituents meant when they| 
sent him there. They didn’t want national | 
service; they wanted local favoritism—and the 
disinterested statesman often finds that they} 
are most likely to return to Congress that mem- | 
‘er who sends back to his state the largest} 
hunks from the pork barrel. 
Think it over. If your Congressman or| 
Senator isn’t ready to talk of shoes and schools 
ind infant welfare and do something about 
them, ponder your own state of grace before 
you pronounce him unrighteous. If you see 
him battling for the Lord, in his name hold up 
te poor man’s hands! He needs it and de-} 
serves It. We, the people, are prone to be too 
higgaid in our praise of good public servants, | 
*00 sv ft and harsh in our blame without know- 
ing tte olds, The man who is fighting a good 
ight down in Washington needs your encour- 








agemcnt end support. And send him back| 
to Cong ess to carry on the good work. Re- 
Ward (£ merit encourages a Congressman, just 
‘Sit does the rest of us. On the other hand, 





should he serve private ends at public expense, | 
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fORING EXTRACTS * 


HE difference between food that 
tastes good and food that tastes 
bad is FLAVOR. 


SAUER’S VANILLA, ripened and mel- 
lowed with age, is the source of as 
pure, strong and fine full flavor as 
nature’s bounty and man’s skill ever 
has provided. A rich, lasting full flavor 
that is distinctive and inimitable. 


Old Virginia 
Fruitti-Punch 


The new Sauer delicacy—a general pur- 
pose flavor and home beverage—2-ounce 
bottle makes 2 gallons of delicious 
fruit punch. 


At Your Grocers 


If your grocer cannot supply you with 
Fruitti-Punch send us his name and 
ten (10) cents, and we will send you 
a sample bottle, also a free copy of 


“Table Treats.” 


The C.E Sauer Company 
S; . Rich mond, Ve. {tions 
“¢¢ 138T Flavoring the Food of be: 
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[AMBITIOUS GIRLS! 


In the modern profession of Commercial Illustrating you are paid as mach as a man 
with equal ability— and the present opportunities for women have never been excelied. 

li you like to draw, develop your artistic talent. Women are naturally fitted for 
the work, and when properly trained earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week, and more; 
many have made notable successes. Millions are paid yearly for illustrations and 
lesigns. The Federal home-study course is fascinating, simple to learn, and 
readily applied to practical work. 

YOUR FUTURE—a beautiful 56-page book in colors, tells of successes achieved 
by women and how you can study in your-own home. You should read # hefore 


deciding on your life work. Send 6c. in stamps for this book today— stating your 
age and occupation. 

™ Federal School of Commercial Desicning. 5910 Warner Bidg 
ren unt Cur weve Wnt Nuon De ed eee 


AK 4) a wg a 


Minneapolis, Minn 

















How It Saves! 


Keeps Baby happy and healthy, 

y day and night, at play or asleep, 
"| indoors and out, birth thru 
; crib years. How. it relieves 


TABLE WAGON =‘? 


Large Broad Wide Table in +% 
» Top — Removable Glass 

Service Tray — Double ¥ _it | : 
Drawer— Double poe po a Yet sells for cost of a 
Handles — Large, Deep 7 MANY. OTHER USES told in 
Undershelves — **Scien- FREE Booklet, also 10-day trial 
tifieally Silent”—Rubber $ offer ; es 
Tired Swivel Wheels. f it isn't made by Trimble, 


1 
it isn’t a Kiddie-Koop. 
A high grade piece of fur- a g : 
niture surpassing an & “y EB. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 


thing yet attempted for 420 Central Ave., Rochester, N.Y 
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1000 SHEETS CUARANTEED 
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PROVE the Quality Yourself 
—before you buy. 


Examine the samples of all five of these Toilet Papers—select the type 
you prefer and buy that Brand BY NAME, secure in the knowledge 
that you are getting the very finest quality paper in a full sized, 

“guaranteed count or weight’ package. 


Re pay A A. P. W. QUALITY PRODUCTS 
| AW QUALITY are the five leading Standard Brands that differ 


pees PRODUCT lee a 
—) in weight, size of sheet and type of finish, but 


each is the Standard Quality Product of its 











The Sign to look for in the class. 
Dealer's window or Store. The Dealer who displays this sign carries the 






A. P. W. Quality Products. 

In the little “Take-one” stand on his counter 
are FREE folders containing samples for you 
to select from. Get one of the folders—make 
your own selection— 


Then if you always buy the same Brand BY NAME you 
will always get the same fine, firm texture, high quality 
toilet paper at a moderate price. 


The ‘‘Take-One’’ Counter NOTIFY US 
Stand that contains a 
FREE folder for you with 
actual samples of the Toilet 
Papers. 













If your dealer does not have the Folders, send us his 
name and we will mail you in a plain sealed envelope 
FREE, the folder, samples of the papers and name of 
our nearest Dealer. 







A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, Department 14, Albany, N. Y. 


HUME Hair Pins 












Keep the Hair in Place 
§ Oilferent Sizes-Stand 10+ Packages Everywhere 


_ Sou. A. Gonpaenc, Pres. CHICAGO a 


Those TD: ytd Kaul Goods 


Give completeness to the LAYETTE 
include essentials for ure in MATERNITY 
Many requirements of th NURSERY 

Necessary next to skin garments for BABY 
And many specialties for your CHILDREN 
THE. ‘Gof BOOK DESCRIBES 


and pictures on live models the complete assortment showing application, 
construction and materials 
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The New Politics 


even though they are those of his own district 
the new politics should bury him decently but 
deep in the next election. ‘ 
Another cheerful note in the new politics is 
that with better aims it will employ better 
methods. Mud-slinging campaign methods 
have deprived government of the services of 
many of its best men—and formed one of the 


chiefest objections to women in politics. For 
years we have answered back, “Politics will be 
cleaner if cleaner people do it.” This is the 


crucial matter and the crucial moment. Good 
women by the tens of thousands are taking 
part for the first time in active politics. They 
are doing it as the logical next step in public 
service—women from suffrage organizations 
civic leagues, clubs, church guilds, the Y, W. 
C. A., the Red Cross and other war work: from 


| innumerable groups devoted to social service 


on a high plane; and straight from homes with 
the home spirit yearning for wider brooding, a 
mighty army of the nation’s noblest citizens 
enlisted for active service in the nation’s work. 
If they come as raw voters, remember they are 
veteran citizens, seasoned by long service in a 
field where what-can-I-give has been the 
moving impulse rather than what-can-I-get, 
The whole body politic must feel the impetus 
of this new force. It brings a new set of tactics 
as well as strength, for of course there is a 
woman’s way, just as there is a man’s way of 
looking at government. Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw was fend cf saying, ‘‘ Women know more 
about some things than men do; men know 
more about others than women do; together 
they know all that is known about anything.” 

In every town and city I meet these high- 
minded women, brave for service at the front 
in the war for good government. The spirit of 
Jeanne d’Arc is in their souls and in their eyes, 
1 have caught it there ablaze with holy fire. 
The new politics, to them, is a crusade to build 
a better land, where their children and their 
children’s children shall live in peace and 
plenty, in freedom and honor. 

Now the test isuponus. We are in the tront 
line trenches. The right to vote does not mean 
that “political equality” is achieved; that is 
another education for us all. Nor is the perfect 
state at hand. The millennium is not to be 
voted in at a regular election. But it does 
mean another salient won and mighty reinforce- 
ments for the fight. Good women are coming 
literally by the millions, and with them their 
men—thousands who have never before taken 
an active part in politics. This is what I 
mean by the crucial matter and the crucial 
moment. The matter is the tremendous in- 
crease in the numbers of active good citizens; 
the moment is now—the time tor all good men 


| to come to the aid of their women, of their 
| party, and thereby of their country. 


Clear Thinking Is Essential 

The new politics is trying to think clearly 
and courageously. Muddling issues makes for 
injustice as well as inefficiency. Stock argu- 
ments on military training form a case in point. 
It is a good thing, to be sure, that military 
‘training holds an incidental educational and 
health value, but this is no reason for having a 
large army. The reason for an army is that we 
need it for self-defense—beneficial by-products 
gratefully accepted. f 

When you tell a mother that too many 0! 
our boys reach mznhood with flat feet, crooked 
backs, or weak lungs, and that camp life helps 
correct these ills, she will answer thai this is no 
argurrent for universal military training, but 
for the Maternity and Infant Welfare bill. I! 
our young men aren’t fit for soldiers, she says, 
something is wrong further back. Give them 
chance to be born healthy babies of healthy 
mothers and fathers, and see that they are 
nourished as little children. 

If you should present as another argument 
that the shocking illiteracy disccvered in the 
draft examination might be correc‘*d in camp 
schools, she would answer: “I knew ny boys 
couldn’t read. What they need is elementary 
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schools at the age of six, rather than camp 
ghools «t eighteen. Too long has legislation 
heen punitive or corrective rather than pre- 
yentive, negative rather than remedial. It’s 
time to «pply the new dispensation in govern- 


Sisies 


ment. \\e want something fundamental and 
constructive. Start the babies right, give the 
children « chance, and we’ll breed you men 


ft for both war and peace!” 

The new politics is glimpsing far truths. We 
are reading the Constitution in a new light. 
The Fathers builded better than they knew. 
Promoting the general welfare can never be an 
incidental object of a just government. Rather 
must it be a direct aim, which, rightly served, is 
all-inclusive. Then must domestic tranquil- 
lity, the common defense, and the blessings of 
liberty follow as the night the day. Seek ye 
frst the general welfare, and all these things 
shall be added unto you. This is the new pol- 
itics which is to be reckoned with in the 
November election. 


The League for Longer Life 


(Continued from page 71) 





This venereal disease was not al] syphilis, but 
all venereal diseases are highly objectionable, | 
and are a sufficient cause, in many cases, to 
invalidate a marriage. Quoting again from the 
same authority, it is found that almost as many 
of the drafted men, namely, thirty per one | 
thousand, were afflicted with incipient tuber- | 
culosis. If you add these two percentages 
together, it shows that six out of every one | 
hundred of the typical young men of this 
country are suffering irom tuberculosis and 
venereal disease in almost the same numbers. 
] firmly believe that each one of these mail- 
adies is a sufficient cause for preventing 
marriage. 

Happily they are not altogether incurable. 
Tuberculosis especially, in the incipient stage, 
may almost certainly be eradicated, although 
itmay take a year or more todo so. Of vene- | 
real diseases, some of them are readily cured. 
Gonorrhea is a disease of that type. On the 
other hand, syphilis is a most difficult disease 
to handle, and the remedies which are neces- 
sary are of a more or less heroic nature. Fur- 
thermore, even after apparent success has 
been attained in the eradication of the disease, 
It may reappear later. There are other physi- | 
cal defects which are quite sufficient at times 
to forbid marriage, but I am considering in 
this appea! only the two which I have men- 
tioned. 

Unfortunately, the innocent babe that 
comes into the world has no choice in the mat- 
ter. He has not the intelligence nor the op- 
portunity to understand anything about his 
parents. Even if he were born with the full 
intelligence of the adult, it would be too late for 
him to change his parents. If he is to have 
good parents, therefore, those who are re- 


sponsible for his father and mother, particu- 
larly his grandparents as I have designated 


above, and quite as particularly the State, are 
under obligations to see that this child does not 
come into the world with a heavy handicap. Ii 
We run true to nature, we would pay no at- 
tention to the character of the parents, but 


seek to h ve brought into the world as many | 
human beings as possible. Nature’s purpose | 
is only to continue the species. She is not at | 
all particular about the individual just so the | 
type is itained. 

Ten 5 : . : | 

ennyso ho was a prophetic scientist, | 


as tersely expressed this thought in writing: 


Are G nd Nature then at strife, 
That Nature sends such dreadful dreams? 


90 Car of the type she seems, 


\ y ¢ . “5 ogy 
80 careicss of the single life. 
This stanza typifies in poetic form the phi- 
losophy of} Darwin - Coun ‘ en 
lav at Harwin and Spencer. In nature’s 
plan the ir dual is alone the means of type | 
tio we - «2, 
igs Nature sows millions of seeds | 
> 7 7) . ' 
in the hop. at least one will survive. She 
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wilt-in Model 


Designed to build mto 
wall, working parts re- 
movable from the froat. 






Exposed Mode F 


Designed to set against 
the face of wall for 
exposed supply pipes. 





Set the Thermostatic Mixing 
Valve at any temperature you 
wish, It mixes the water to the 
degree you require, and holds 
to that temperature. 


afely first 
Then comfort and convenience oy 


relatively inexpensive—but one of the 
greatest contributions to bathing com- 
fort and safety of modern times. 


Think of the satisfaction of determin- 
ing in advance the temperature of the 
water tor your child’s bath. 

Little bodies are tender, and their skin 
is sensitive. The Leonard Thermo- 
static Mixing Valve, in the Mott Bath 
and Shower Combination, shown above, 
is an absolute safeguard against chill- 


Everything for the perfect equipment of 
the modern bathroom can be found in Mott 
Plumbing. If you are planning a new 
bathroom, write us for information and 
suggestions. The Mott Tile Depart- 
ing or scalding. ment is prepared to submit designs and 
It is small to be sure—compact and _ sketches for your approval. 
Everything we sell, we make 
Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 
New York: Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


* Toledo * Detroit * Salt Lake City 





* Boston Jacksonville, Fla ) : 
Pittsburgh * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore * New Orleans El Paso, Texas 
* Chic 1Z0- Seattle * Washington, D. ¢ St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
1 ; * St. Louis Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis 
Dayton, O * Denver 
MOTT SOUTHERN CO 

* Atlanta, Ga. 


Columbus, O. * Des Moines 
Cleveland Lincoln, Neb 
MOTT COMPANY LIMITED 
* Montreal, * Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 


Havana, Cuba 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


* Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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Housekeeper 


should know about 


Excelsior 
Protectors 


Desirable for the comfort of the little ones and family. 
They are made of specially prepared cotton and heavy 
white muslin, easily washed and dry out light and 
fluffy as new. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK—ON EACH 
EXCELSIOR MATTRESS PROTECTOR 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York 








pany 
r a 
Haic Like 
*“‘*Nature’s 
Own” 


? Try the new 

. way—the Sil- 

>> merine way— 

and you'll never again use the ruinous heated on. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


* Liquid Silmerine 


$s applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
peithes sticky nor greasy. | Perl armless. 
Serves also as a splen essing for the hair, 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
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Express Consolation 
in Rock of Ages Granite 


A beautiful memorial alleviates thoughts of death. It is a token of 
remembrance and a symbol of immortality. 


Erect in your community a cenotaph of Rock of Ages Granite, not 
only to honor the heroic dead but as a consolation to their loved ones. 


The native light-gray Vermont Rock of Ages Granite is truly the 


American monumental material. 


In ordering, ask for the certificate. 


Booklet of illustrations gratis 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


Montpelier 


Quarriers of 


ROCK OF AGES 
GRANITE 


THE NEW 


Package Embroidery : 
Array is Ready ? 


TEW designs of striking nov- 
elty are now available in 
Artamo packages for Fall. 
Dresses, night gowns, guest 
towels, doilies, aprons, cushion 
| tops, stamped on the finest ma- 
| terials are easily worked out by 
following Full Detailed Instruc- 
tion th each package. Suffi- 
cient embroidery floss accom- 
panies cac Artamo package. 
See them car 


Ask_ your dealer for the beautifully illustrated new 
FREE ARTAMO book S ae 
children's dresses, including » Paristan creations, 
centers, doilies, lingerie, aprons, cushion tops, etc., or 
write direct lo 


G. REIS & BRO., Inc. 
892 Broadway New York City 
Manufacturers of the famous Reis-Tex Foundations 
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Vermont 


Quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, 
the Granite Cen- 
ter of the World 


Refer to 
Dept. H 


© 192035:Mav.cO, 


By Mail-Importer to You 


Yama Fans wh 


From the Orient—Woven § 
Straw Fans of rich, yet 
tasteful coloring. Mar- 
velous to think they can 

be made and sold at the price. 


By Mail—Three for $1.00 
Yama Straw Bags 


Strong, pliable palm straw bags or baskets. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted 
yarn work. Make fine work, sewing or mar- 
keting bags. Carry flat. Set of three, 12,15 
and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Send for catalog of Ortent Gifts. 


IMPORT & BY-PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
86 Middle Rose St., Trenton, N. J. 


‘The League for Longer Life 


is not particular about which one. \Vhen we 
eat a piece of roe, we rarely think of the fact 
|that there are thousands of potential shads 
therein. If all the fish eggs that are pro- 
duced should grow, the seas would be « mags of 
living fish. With the same recklessness seeds 
|of plants are scattered far and wide. These are 
striking instances of nature’s profligacy, [f 
|the race of man were subjected to the same 
iblind instinct of nature, there would be no 
| choice of parents, no care of progeny, and 
| the world would teem with infants born only 
| to die. ' 
| « x : d 

| Nowthatpurpose, intelligence, and providence 
|have entered into the conduct of the human 
race, the new life is no longer a struggle for 
jexistence. It is safeguarded in every possible 
|way, and one of the fundamental principles or 
the League for Longer Life is the voluntary 
suppression of the birth of the unfit. This js 
altogether different from the modern fad of 
birth control. Not only does this false theory 
seek to prevent the birth of too many children, 
but also it would limit the birth o1 those superb- 
ly fit to be born. The theory of the League for 
Longer Life is a moral theory, while that for 
the elimination of the population is an im- 
moral theory. The underlying principle of 
the League is found in the fact that the higher 
order of living beings, typified in man, is im- 
bued with the love of offspring, and that each 
individual life possible should be saved. Ten- 
nyson’s law of type lapses. The moral and 
economic law of individual care comes into 
vogue. A strange and, naturally, an unex- 
pected result ensues. 


Heredity is a Dominant Factor 


It was readily found out that by a better 
care for a better individual, a more perfect 
type may be perpetuated than if left to chance. 
This is strikingly illustrated in the so-called 
‘pure’ breeds of the domesticated animals. I 
may cite, for instance, the Holstein cow and 
the Percheron horse. These are more perfect 
and more unchangeable than nature alone 
ever produced. The purity of the type is se- 
cured by the rigorous registration of the indi- 
vidual, and a special care of each unit of the 
type. In other words, the order of nature is 
reversed. It is no longer the survival of the 
fittest, but it is a deliberate choice of the fittest 
to survive. Thus, at the very foundation of 
the League for Longer Life we find the domi- 
nant factor of heredity. Pursuant to this 
dominant factor, we seek to produce a longer 
life by securing a better parenthood. This 
jfact gives to the questionnaires which you will 
lreceive an added interest. It is not a mere 
| quiz out of curiosity as to the vital factors in 
your own line of descent. It is not an idle no- 
tion to find out how long your father and 
mother, your grandfather and grandmother 
lived. On the contrary, it is an organized 
attempt to discover what are the natural fac- 
tors in your own life which may tend either to 
shorten or to lengthen its days. ‘This fact, 
when ascertained, becomes a guide for health, 
and an index of giving each person the best 
advice. 

In like manner, when we ask you to take 
the second questionnaire to the physician, it Is 
not for the purpose of gaining him a fee. What 
I want to know, in order to do the best service 
I can for you, is just what your condition is. 
You are not able to determine it yourself. 
Your friends can not tell you. Only the skilled 
diagnostician, only the man who understands 
the mechanism of the human machine and the 
functioning value of its organs, is able to get 
at the truth. Thus, by taking the two ques- 
tionnaires together I have a picture of your 
vitality which is almost as striking as a photo- 
graph would be of your appearance. ; 

I want to tell you next of the nature ol the 
objection which you will probably have to @ 
rigorous inspection of this kind. No individ- 
ual is able to extinguish the dominant prin- 
ciple of nature; namely, the perpetuation o! the 
ispecies. No school of philosophy, no strain o! 
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Jitical economy, no theory of means of 
qubsistence, no modern Adam Smith, will be 
ible, without your collaboration, to limit the 

ulation, to control the rate of birth, or to 


extinguish the original fundamental dominant 


p 
earth. 


restraint. 
as a child. 


ssion to see that life does not perish from the 


I need not remind you of the fact that the 

ple of this country, and the free people ot 
yther countries, chafe under an unnecessary 
None of us likes to be considered 
We have already seen the inroads 
of paternal government encroaching upon 
many privileges which a great many persons 
regard as pe rsonal rights. There are too many 
of us Who want to do as we like instead of 
arning to like what we ought to do. No one 
should forget that there are other persons in 


the world beside himself who have rights. 


He should not claim any right that tres- 
passes upon any other person’s right. 
should be willing to give up any privilege 
which interferes with the general rights and priv- 
ileges of the community. If he wishes to get 
drunk and beat his wife and starve his child, he 
should not forget that such actions are detri- 


mental to the public welfare. Every one of us 
should be willing to yiela for the sake of the 


common welfare any desire we have to drink in- | 


toxicating liquors. Even in the case of tobacco; 


insome states, young persons are forbidden to | 


we cigarettes. The grown person who wants 
to smoke is confined to certain limited locali- 
ties when he travels, or forbidden to smoke in 
certain gatherings, and especially in churches, 
andon public conveyances. He is restricted in 
what he thinks is his right by the rights of the 
other people. Why, then, should we balk at | 
certain additional restrictions being placed 
about the right of matrimony? Why should 
enot be so educated as to tolerate a law which 
will say to one couple, “‘ Ye shall not marry,” | 


and to another, ‘“‘Ye may marry? 


” 


Every means at our disposal must be used if 
we are successful in lengthening human life 
and making it, while it lasts, more useful, 
iuller of happiness, and more efficient. If you 
help us in the League for Longer Life, these 
things can be accomplished. 


Ihave been immensely pleased by the num- |' 


He 








ber of requests for thé list of questions to be | 
aswered by a competent physician following 


careful examination. If you have not sent | 
lora copy of the questionnaire, I urge you to do 


so now. Please send a stamped, addressed 
envelop for reply. 


In the New York Shops 


(Continued from page 54) 


The two waists illustrated on page 55 are of 
dierent types. That of dimity is for sports 


‘ear with the new round neck, and the Peter | 


Pan collar which is not only becoming, but 
prevents the neck from becoming so tanned. 


It is a fad of 


the season as well, and is often 


vorn with a slip-on sweater which comes just 
tothe neck-line. For nicer wear is the French 
y with a hand-drawn collar edged 
‘ith lace, softened by a ruffle which is such 
aleature this season. 

A new evening dress is often a necessity 
at this time 
enter of page 55 is characteristic of the new 


voile waist 


tutumn style. 
| i [ 
ong loops caught under the over-skirt of | 


ff the year. The one in the 


A bouffant effect is given by 





iaille, _ Silver lace fashions the foundation 
and trims the waist, which is cut in a kimono | 
style With tiny, slashed sleeves. A silver | 
ribbon lorms the girdle which is finished by a | 
nosegay, 

Indispensable, too, is a simple, dark dress | 
thich could be used for traveling or for 
seneral utility wear. A model which will 
on these requirements is illustrated at 
the left above of page 55. Of figured cotton 
ile, this frock features a long tunic edged 
with a knife plaiting of taffeta. The kimono 
aoe trim lf with pipings and buttens of 
‘alleta to ch a vest of white tucked or- 
sandy C1\ 


ummery touch. 









These surely are 
“Paul Jones” Middy days 


vA Paul Jones Middies are ideal for 
these days of the great out doors. 

Accurately cut and tailored—they 

fit perfectly. In a Paul Jones you feel 





} as well as you look. These best-known 
oe middies have many distinctive features 

7 that stamp them “highest quality.” 

fi Materials and workmanship the 


; best obtainable. They show their 
unsurpassed quality in appearance, 
wear and laundering. All colors abso- 
lutely fast. 





Made in various styles, mate- 
rials and colors to suit all tastes. 
~ Sold by good dealers most every- 
where. For your protection, every 
' Paul Jones garment bears the label 
, d shown below. 











Paul Jones Garments: Middy Blouses, Middy Dresses, \ Ne ) 
Skirts, Bloomers, Boys’ Middies, Boys’ Middy Suits. + et 
' ‘ = © i 
& MORRIS & CO., Inc., BALTIMORE i, ‘ 


Originators of Girls’ and Boys’ Middy Garments 








TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 
cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 

%* PERFUMES YOUR BATH SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
| Two Sizes, 50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
—s THE C.S. WELCH CO. Dept.G-H NEW YORK CITY — 








This is the Time to Order 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


for Marking Children’s Clothes 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


Don’t leave this important matter to 
the last moment. AVOID DELAY. Gale benshinn ote 2 
MERMAID HAIR BRUSH 


PRICES | The Removable Rubber Cushion simpli- 
ae Stalkers | fies washing and sterilizing. 
Se wedeeee eee Atall drug and de partment stores$1.50 and up 


2 
eee 0 THE MONARCH BRUSH CO. 
Order thru your dealer if possible Troy, N. Y. sabh . 


J. & J. CASH, INC. 
620 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, Conn. 


ROS SuSE Sinan gameeg eee age 
SUPERWOMEN 


of all ages have lured thru the magic of 
their exquisite tresses. _ 
You, too, can acquire their charm by a 





In using advertisements see page 19 

























































Use Your Electrical Appli- 
ances More Conveniently 


More than half the pleasure and conve- 
nience of electricai appliances lies in hav- 
ing them ready for immediate service. 

There should be a place in every room 
where such an instant attachment can be 
made without fuss or bother of remoy- 
ing light bulb. The 





does this for you. Provides two connec- 
tions froma single socket. Gives youlight 
and either heat or power at the same time. 
“Every Wired Home Needs Three 
or More”’ 
AT YOUR DEALER’S 


-fr $350 


nail 






Folder free on request 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 





















The Quality Plug 















Ask your dealer to equip the cords of your electrical appliances with Benjamin 903 


Swivel Attachment Plug. It screws into the socket without twisting the cord. 


The Benjamin No. 2452 Shade Holder enables you to use any shade with your 


Tavo-Way Plug. 



















= ee te ___— t ai 
raining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
‘our spare time profitable. 
in your ideas into dollars. [J 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein. _ ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing’so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, the leed- 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
aubscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer & 
Manuscript criticism service. 

































150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mase. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 














These bulletins 
will help you 


Send for your copies now. 


Wash Without Boiling ISc. 
Cooking By Temperature toc. 
Canning By Safe Methods 15c. 
The First Kitchen Outfitted 15c. 
Fireless Cookery I0c. 
An Efficient Home Laundry toc. 
Menu Building By Calories Sc. 


Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


Goop HouseEkeEEPinG INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








| are sheer and soft without the luster. 


| The Selection of Cotton 
| Materials 


| COTTON fiber is the most important of al] 
the fibers today. Nine-tenths of the 
materials used are cotton, which includes 
| cotton entirely; a mixture with wool, silk, or 
linen; or an imitation of one of these other fibers 
Cotton has always been considered a cheap 
commodity, but in the last five years the ad- 
vance in price for raw fiber, from six cents per 
pound to thirty-six cents and more, makes jt 
cheap only by comparison with other increases 
for raw fiber. Adding to this the cost of 
production, it behooves the purchaser to stop 
look, and examine before selecting. The ap- 
parent beauty of the cloth may be due to finish 
rather than quality of the material. 

The most useful of the various species of cot- 
ton are Sea Island and Uplands. Sea Island 
cotton is the best quality of a long, soft staple, 
in the raw, which is used for the making of 
| fine yarns for the highest grade of fabrics and 
fine sewing cottons. Nainsooks, batistes, 
lawns, and similar sheer fabrics made of this 
cotton are sold under its name to indicate 
superior quality. Uplands cotton, which fur- 
nishes the great bulk of the world’s supply, is a 
shorter staple, of a heavier grade. It is used 
extensively for all grades of cotton material, 

The properties of cotton which make it val- 
uable are numerous. The natural twist of the 
fiber aids in the spinning of fine or coarse yarns, 
It is strong, uniform in size, of light color or 
white, and pliable—qualities responding read- 
ily to the processes of manufacture and finishes, 
With treatment the fiber has the luster of silk, 
the roughness of wool, or the shiny, smooth 
appearance of linen. It is free from im- 
purities, which makes it hygienic. Though 
cotton cloth soils readily, due to the numerous 
hairs on the yarn, it is easily cleaned. Creases 
come out readily with pressing, Cotton is a 
better conductor of heat than other fibers; 
consequently, when sheer, it is a satisfactory 
summer material. 
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Beware of Sizing in Cotton 

As cotton is less expensive than the other 
fibers, it is not adulterated when sold as cotton 
material. A certain amount of sizing or starch 
is necessary in some kinds of cloth to make the 
warp strong enough for weaving. A percent 
may be replaced by starching in the home 
laundry. Beyond this it becomes an adul- 
terant and is used to add weight to give the 
cloth a “feel’’ or “handle,” and the appearance 
of closely woven cloth, to enhance its market 
| value. Sizings are made of a paste of wheat 

flour, or potato starch with tallow, parafiin, 
castor oil, or glycerin. At times, china clay 
and chloride of magnesium are used. Sizing is 
not difficult to detect. Hold the material ‘o 
| the light, and it is visible between the woven 
meshes. Rub a corner of the cloth between 
the fingers—a gritty substance is noticeable, 
and a powder is rubbed out, leaving the 
material fuzzy and dull, instead of smooth and 
polished. Defects or flaws made by broken 
threads or bumpy places indicate the use ¢l 
weak, short fiber, making a poor grade of fabric. 
Such flaws are not apt to be in good material, as 
modern machinery is made with automatic 
attachments to stop the motion when a threcd 
breaks. The manufacturer aims to produce a 
perfect product, and by these attachments 
each flaw is corrected as soon as it is made. 
Material with unusual defects that are visible 
may be returned to the merchant, or reductions 
may be secured by calling his attention to it at 
the time of purchase. . 

Each new season brings a new vogue for 4 
new material, or a variation of a type mate 
rial. A fabric belongs to a type when it has one 
or more characteristics of the type evident, 
from which its name is derived. Batiste 1s 4 
sheer, soft, mercerized cotton material, al- 
though there are dull-finished batistes —~ 
types by usage have formed standards ol qual- 
ity, certain requirements for satisfactory weeT 
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The consumer wishes a fabric economical in 
actual use and attractive in appearance, so the 
manufacturer makes and advertises fabrics of 
“careful construction and superior finish.” 
Good construction means strong fiber, even bal- 
ance of weave, and characteristic pactness of 
woven threads. Test the threads at the cut 
end for strength. The amount of pull re- 
quired to snap the threads is relative, and 
the weight of finished cloth must be considered. 
An even |alance of weave means that the warp 
and filling threads are of the same strength. 
Compare « single warp thread, running parallel 
qth the -elvage, to a filling thread crossing it 
at right angles. By holding to the light a 
difierence is sometimes visible enough to make 
the warp threads appear like stripes through a 
jzin material. The heavier threads wear on 
and cut the lighter ones; such material wears 
out sooner than one with even strength in both 
threads. Dimity or madras have heavier 
cords as a characteristic to be desired in those 
types of material. In wearing, the first break 
in the cloth comes where the heavier cords 
have rubbed the lighter threads. The prin- 
ciple is the same in all cloths. 

The feeling and general appearance will show 
if the cloth is well woven and durable enough 
to hold the finish and to stand the wear. 
For instance, a good piece of nainsook is made 
so the filling threads will not slip on the warp 
threads when gently pulled between the balls 
of the forefingers and thumb. The test for 
sizing will prove whether the close weave is 
real or camouflage. Voile has a typicai open 
mesh, made usually of two-ply yarn, hard 
twisted, for both warp and filling threads. 
The endurance of a single thread is tested by 
pulling between the fingers for strength and 
raveling the broken threads to see how tight the 
twist is in single strand. 


How to Judge Fast Coloring 
Superior finishes consist of bleaching, 


printing or dyeing with fast colors, embroid- ' 


ering, and calendering. Bleaching is neces- 
sary to remove all impurities and leave only 
the pure white vegetable fibers. All cotton 
materials are bleached by chemical methods 
without injury to the fiber. Printing is not 
so successful—as it is a surface finish, put on 
after the material is woven—as dyeing, and the 
color is not so thoroughly taken up by the 
fabric as it is in the dyeing process. In select- 
ing colored cottons the design should appear 
alike on both sides of the material. A printed 
design will be fainter on the wrong side. 
There are duplex prints used for ginghams to 
give the effect of dyed-in-the-yarn material, 
but they are use¢ for poorer grades and would 
not be found on materials which have passed 
the preceding construction tests. 

A fast dye is a difficult problem for cotton, as 
cotton has not a strong affinity for dye, and 
generally requires frequent laundering, but the 
dyes are constantly being improved, and a 
chemical or mordant is used to hold the dye in 
the cotton. Stripes or plaids are yarn dyed, 
that is, dyed before the cloth is woven. Solid 
colors may be piece dyed. Carefui laun- 
dering must follow careful selection to insure 
fastness of color. In darker colors, like 
Voiles, the printea design does not make such a 
difference, as the darker colors do not require so 
much washing. There are to be found in the 
market today various colorings which restore 


in the laundry the delicate tints of organdies 


or batistes of solid colors. 

Embroideries, such as dots or small flowers, 
are put in by special attachments, either dur- 
ing the process of weaving, or after the cloth 


Iswoven. The better qualities are made with 
each design of a continuous thread held fast 
at the beginning and the end to prevent. ravel- 
ing. The poorer qualities are made by carry- 
Ing the thread from one design to another. 
Long threads or “floats” are left on the back 
and later cut away. This leaves many cut ends 
for each design, which easily come out by pull- 


ing, wearing, and laundering. The short 
ends are visible on the wrong side. Some 
dotted swisses have dots made of a heavy 


A MEAL FoR FOUwR, consisting of three dishes, all cooked and 
ready at the same time, may be had with an Armstrong Table 
Stove at your hand. 

The Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at the same 


time, with the same heat, and does it right at the table. Cost for 
electricity about the same as an ordinary toaster. 


Its five aluminum utensils will take care of any ordinary meal. 
Toasts both sides at once. Makes waffles without turning. The 
tilting plug provides an easy heat control. 

Just try an Armstrong Table Stove for lightening your labor. 
Any good electric supply or hardware dealer sells them. Price 
$15.00 complete. Waffle iron, extra $5.00, sold separately, 
Write fot descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY 
tt 1222 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


RONG STOVE 


ABUSTBON 
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page 19 for a complete |“Home-Makingasa Profession 
: Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
: ce index of all products study Domestic Science courses, fitting for weil- 
e = ¢ ear paid positions and home efficiency. 
| advertised in this issue. | agi School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St, Chicago, Ill. 





removes stains, dirt 
and burned-on 
grease so quickly it 
banishes drudgery 
from kitchen work. 
For sinks, wood- 
work, bathroom 
floors, too. 

At dealers or from 
THE SKAT CO. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Good brokers, dealers 
and salesmen wanted. 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


There's a Tycosor TaylorThermometer for Every Purpose L 








Safe as Water— 


PYRENE 
CLEANER 


ESIDES being non-in- 
flammable, Pyrene 
Safety Cleaner has a gen- 
tle, agreeable odor. And 
eventhis slight aroma van- 
ishes quickly. Pyrene re- 
moves grease spots from 
clothes, gloves, slippers; it 
does not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


25 and 50c. 


bottles. Also 
quart cans for 
autormobilists. 
Atalldrug,gro- 
cery and hard.- 
ware stores. 

Your guaran- 
tee: every bot- 
tle bears the 
label of the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


a. - ETY 


PYRENE 
Mfg. Company 
Makers of Pyrene 


Fire Extinguisher Take Wi ings” 


In three nights 
kills every one 
Use Rough on Rats 

# mixed with food, 
rats and mice eat. 
Mix it with a dif- 
ferent food each 
nicht for three 
ae ts. an. 

the kind a 
‘ools Sa : are 
left. In three nights 
Re. get them all. 
ion’t die in the 
house. At drug and 
general stores. Sen 
forourbooklet.“Ench 
ing Ratsand Mice.” 
ailed free to you, 
E.S. WELLS 
Chemist 


Jersey City,N.J. 
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|cotton materials. 


| patterns which water obliterates. 


Selection of Cotton 
Materials 


paste, which will stand light laundering, 
but change color with the heat of the iron. 
The purchaser can detect such adultera- 
tions by rubbing the finger-nail over the dots. 
The threads will separate in the embroidered 
dots. 

Calendering is pressing with heavy rollers. 
This is the final process in the manufacture of 
Embossing machines and 
can make some surface 


various kinds of rollers -surfa 
A stiff finish 


| will take checks or stripes, but rubbing between 
| the fingers will show if it is only a surface finish. 


| A close weave and the readiness to come back 


| tension. 





! which 


jthe velvet is cotton or silk. Cotton velvets 
are much cheaper, but they do not wear so; 


Some cotton crépes are made crépy with rollers. 


to a crimped surtace when pulled out indi- 
cates that the crépe is good and has been made 
during the process of weaving by regulation of 
A crépe made by rollers usually has 
a porous weave and very little spring or come- 
back 

An interesting group of cotton materials are 
those resembling other fabrics. Outing flan- 
nel, flannelette, and blankets are given a woolly 
appearance by napping, the process of passing 
the woven cloth, usually a twill weave, over| 
cylinders covered with card clothing or fine wire| 
pins. These pins pull the short ends to the| 
surface to give a fuzzy appearance. Many} 
so-called “unshrinkable” flannels owe this| 
quality to the presence of cotton, which does} 
not shrink so readily or so much as wool.} 
Sometimes there is as much as seventy-five per- 
cent of cotton present. The material is ser- 
viceable, but it is not woolen. 





Mercerization of Cotton 

Mercerization gives luster to the cotton fiber 
by removing the natural twist by treating it 
with chemicals while under tension. These} 
yarns are used for imitation pongee, poplin, | 
and other materials requiring luster. Velvet-} 
eens and cotton velvets are made with mer- 
cerized cotton yarn. The filling threads are 
allowed to form loosely on the surface and are 
cut by a fine knife to make the pile. The 
difference in price is the chief guide in telling if 








well as silk. When the pile is pressed down 
with wearing, it does not get to: ste ‘aming, 


fiber. 

One of the most interesting of recent achieve- 
ments with cotton fiber is artificial silk. Arti- 
ficial silk is used for hosiery, malines, dress 
trimmings, and materials.. One way of making 
it is from cotton “linters,” the fine hair fibers 
cling to the seed. The linters are 
treated with chemicals and disslvoed, making a 
clear solution which is forced through glass or 
platinum capillary tubes. The outcoming 
filament hardens in the air and is woven like 
any other yarn. The satin-faced Georgette, | 
so popular for sports wear, may be made in 
this way and woven in the satin weave with a 
cotton yarn back to add strength. Malines of 
artificial silk are produced by pressing the], 
solution on engraved cylinders as it is harden- 
ing. Artificial silk has a sheen, rather than the 
deep luster of true silk. Novelties are always 
expensive, but when the material becomes an 
accepted type, it is a cheaper product than a 
similar material made of real silk. 

In selecting cotton materials it is well to 
remember that the cheapest is often the most 
expensive in the end. Most cottons are 
required to stand the strain of constant laun- 
dering and continuous wear. Select from 
the standpoint of the use required of the 
material, the adulterations to avoid, and the 
qualities desirable in the construction and 
finish for appearance and service. The knowl- 
edge that the material is cotton though it may 
resemble wool, silk or linen, serves as a guide in 
choosing in the qualities you expect, and in the 
proper care of the fabric. Then you will get 
the true worth of your purchases. 





July-August 1920 Good Housekeeping 


entire satisfaction. 


For Outdoor Sleeping 
“THE COT OF MANY USES” 


When the hot, sultry nights come—in the 
city—the country—or the camp, this ‘Gold 
Medal” Cot with mosquito netting will 
be appreciated. There is no greater joy 
than outdoor sleeping and there’s no better 
way to enjoy it than with a Gold Medal 
Cot—comfortable, convenient, light and 
strong. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE 


All Gold Medal Folding Furnitures sofd by 
Furniture, Hardware, Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Tent Makers—everywhere. 


FOR THE BABY 


A useful and convenient. strong, light fold- 
ing crenting table for washing, dressing and 
changing the baby, Has 
gone or powder, 
rushes, napkins, etc 
Weighs only 8'4¢ bbs. 
folds to 3 ft. 2 in. x2in 
x 4in. 





Write for 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG CO. 


For 30 years Makers of Praciicat 
Folding Furniture for Home and Camp 


1500 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis 





| nite Complete Catalog 


GOLD MEDAL | 


Furniture For Home and Camp } 


“HOLYOKE” * 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long considered 
an ideal fuel, is safe, 
low priced, easy to 
handle and available 
in every nook and cor- 
ner of the country. 

Have hot water con- 
veniences of the city in thecountry and 
suburban districts and at a cost not 
prohibitive. Very convenient and prac- 
tical for all homes and especially so for 
bungalows and summer homes. 


A Wonderful All Year Round Couventanse 


Write us and learn more of this efficient heater 
that is installed in thousands of hories and that gives 
NOTE—This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 


a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend it, or write us for literature and information 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY. Holyoke, Masse 


LIVE DREALERH SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION. 
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Made 
of fluffy 
layers of new 
cotton felt 










Scientific Mattress 
Shipped on Approval 


Dr. Ezera Storm’s 
Elastic Cotton Felt 


Mattress 


Do you think, every time you lie down at 
night, “‘What a lovely bed—how delightfullv 
soft and springy?’’ With this mattress you will, 
not only when it is new, but always. Does not 
give out linary mattresses. Lasts prac- 
tically a lifetime. You seldom find such mattress 
quality in stores. It pays to buy mattresses by 
name. Remember, you are buying sleep and 
rest for one-third of your life. How many times 
you hear, ‘‘That bed tires me,’’ Such complaints 
are due to the mattress. Let your bed be com- 
fortable—sleep-compelling—luxurious. You owe 
itto yourself. This mattress will rest every 
bone and joint in your body. 

Fullgsized. Fresh, new, clean material inside 
and outside. Made under strictest sanitary 
bedding laws. 














Examine It in Your Home 


Direct from factory to you. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sent in 
strong carton, all charges paid, to your door, 
for $35.00 and the name of your local dealer. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


Du. Czera Fiorm 


(Copyrighted ) 
On the label is your guarantee. 


Norfolk Mattress Co. 
Norfolk, Va- 

The Dr. Ezera Storm Mattress comes 

to you nicely packed in a strong 

carton which preserves the shape. 



























Convenient as it is Clean 


Install this modern, gleaming white 

receptacle— abolish the unsanitary sink 
waste container — the thrice- 
daily trips outdoors! Use 


* SANI-CAn 


Top lifts with pressure on ‘Press- 

loe’’— both hands free. As top 

lowers, it automatically sprinkles 

contents (at your option) with dis- 
infectants. Fits under 
sink, table, in corner. 
Receiver pail (4 gallons) 
removes for emptying. 
Substantial, rustless con- 
struction, Round cor- 
nered —easily flushed—a 
true economy. 





At better hardware and house- 
turnishing stores—or write 


SANITARY RECEIVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. 10, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
DEALERS: Get 


prices and terms, 








What Shall We Eat to 
Be Well P 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


s ARIS, April 31, 1919. At today’s ses- 
sion of the Peace Conference, during the 
discussion of the sum of damages Ger- 

many should be required to pay, Premier 

Clemenceau startled his confréres by an- 

nouncing that the French government would 

agree to a fifty percent reduction in her share | 
of the indemnity under consideration if the | 

German government would promise to fur- 

nish each person in France with one quart of | 

milk, one head of lettuce, and one pcund of 
spinach daily for ten years 

“The hurried whisperings and looks of 
amazement which followed this strange pro- 
posal were stifled by a question from President | 
Wilson: 

“*On what ground, sir, do you base such a 
remarkable offer?’ 

“**On vitamines, which would guarantee the 
kind of vitality that would make sure the 
victory we have won,’ replied the aged states- 
man. 

‘Whereupon, by unanimous consent, the con- 
ference took a recess for an opportunity to 

investigate these ‘vitamines,’ which ap- 
parently are of such moment.” 





The Explanation 

The foregoing dispatch, of course, is purely | 
imaginary. It was prepared by an editorial | 
writer in the Philadelphia North American to 
attract attention to his editorial on vitamines, 
those newly-discovered elements in food that | 
are so essential to growth and health. Im- 
possible as such a dispatch appears, the most 
improbable thing about it is the variety of 
foods asked for in leu of a cash indemnity. 
Milk is, of course, good food. Everybody 
realizes that. Babies could not exist without 
it. So milk would naturally be included in 
the list. But why specify spinach and lettuce 
instead of wheat, which we have always known 
is the staff of life, and beefsteak, and potatoes? 
Assuredly, such a proposal is the height of 
ridiculousness. 

Yet science now points out that there is 

nothing ridiculous about such a suggestion. 
For milk and spinach are rich in vitamines. 
Beefsteak and potatoes contain little of the 
vitamines. And it is now known that vita- 
mines rather than calories are the vital factors 
in food. Without vitamines there can be 
neither life nor growth. 
For centuries seamen have known that a 
diet of salt meat and ship’s biscuit—the fare 
necessary on long sailing voyages before the 
days of refrigeration—would result, if sufii- 
ciently prolonged, in scurvy. Beri-beri is a 
disease common among the poorer classes of 
the Orient, whose food consists principally of 
fish and polished rice. For years these dis- 
“ases were commonly ascribed to a too re- 
stricted diet, and no one made any effort to 
learn why either, polished rice or salt pork 
and hardtack caused disease. So the cause 
of scurvy and beri-beri remained a mystery 
until modern science recently solved the 
riddle by the simple process of confining 
various animals to different kinds of feed and 
observing the results. 

But though the process was simple, once it 
had been thought out, what necessarily went 
before was complex enough. By decades of | 











investigation scientists had learned that our 
foods are composed of proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, and mineral salts. It was found that | 
each of these had its specific use in food. The 
proteins were primarily tissue builders, the | 
carbohydrates were furnishers of energy, and 
so on. Each yielded so many calories per 
pound when consumed by the body, just as 
wood or coal gives off so many units of heat | 
per ton when burned in a stove. So the 
balanced ration became the thing, and indeed 
remains the thing. Man needed 3000 to 








MENIYEN 
KORA- 
KONIA 





~ Relieves 
and Heals 


FTER a glorious morning on the 
beach, shake Kora-Konia over arms 
and shoulders—at once. What might 
have been a bad case of sunburn won’t 
distress you at all—won’t even get pink. 





Kora- Konia is a highly medicated 
powder of marvelous potency for all 
kinds of skin irritation. Use it when 
skin is chafed raw in hot weather. p 

It is moisture-resisting and stays where 
it is applied. A large box costs 50 cents. 
Send ro cents for a generous sample. 


THe Mennen Company 


325 CENTRAL AVENUE 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 


Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agent in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


MENNEN 





Relieves 
Skin Distress 
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In using advertisements see page 19 


MATERNITY 


Comfort, abdominal support. Protects 
mother and child. Dress as usual. Nor- 
mal appearance. Write for Booklet No. 7 
free in plain sealed envelope. Mail orders. 
full satisfaction. Fine for stout women and 
invalids. Berthe May, 10 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
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Schools 


present their announcements to you 
on pages 9-14 inclusive of this issue. 
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Keeping Clean 


means 


Keeping Cool 


The dust and dirt of mid- 
summer and the heat which 
makes work strenuous need 
have no terrors for the house- 
wife who keeps her carpets, 
rugs and draperies thorough- 
ly clean all the time with a 


CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


MODEL No. 33 


The Cadillac does not abuse 
the fabric, but does its effec- 
tive work gently through the 
rapid removal of a LARGE 
VOLUME OF AIR which 
draws out the dirt the foot- 
falls have trodden in, while 
its friction-driven revolving 
brush picks up every par- 
ticle of lint, thread, and hair. 


Save Your Back with a Cadillac 


Apostcard will bring interesting fold- 
er and name of dealer in your city 
whowill, without obligation, demon- 
stratethe CADIL LAC in your home. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


76 Duchess Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


0 p\ ew 
'@ PURITY CROSS 
* Ox Tongue 
All the skin peeled off 
Richer and more tender 


Pore carefully trimmed 
Handy TinsAll Quality semeg 


FREE BOOKLET 


“the DailyMenu Ma ker’ 


PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE,NEW JERSEY 
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Beautify Your Home 


HOME SLIP ¢ OVE RS SIMPLI- 
FIED makes i y to learn slip 
cover making. Price 50c 


HOME DRAPID » SIMPLI- 
FIED teaches cut nd making 
draperies. 


What Shall We Eat to 
Be Well? 


4,000 calories of food per diem. So many | 


calories of this and so many of that were 
supposed to furnish the exact and proper total 
for perfect health. This, it was believed, was 
the last word in the science of nutrition. Then 
something happened that wiped these theories 
of diet clear off the slate. Vitamines were 
discovered. And a ration without vitamines, 
no matter how perfect as to calories, was like 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

The knowledge that scurvy could be cured 
by fresh vegetables—a knowledge almost as 
old as the disease itself—and the later dis- 
covery that victims of beri-beri could be 
cured by feeding them the parts of the rice 
taken away by polishing the grain, namely, 
the hulls, set scientists to questioning what 
it might be in the fresh vegetables and the 
rice hulls that relieved these two diseases. 


The question was complicated by the fact | 
that foods that were chemically similar, like | 


some of the vegetables, had varying nutri- 
‘tive values. In vain the chemists tried tc 
solve the food riddle. 


needed, 


Dr. McCollum’s Experiment 
In 1907 the University of Wisconsin set out 
to investigate food values by what Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, now of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, terms the “biological method.” The 


object was to determine whether rations so 
made up as to be alike, in so far as chemical 
analysis could determine, but 


: a single plant, 


derived each 
would prove to be of 
equal value for the growth and maintenance 
of vigor in cattle. 

The ration employed for one group of 
animals was derived solely from the wheat 
plant, and consisted of wheat, wheat gluten 
and wheat straw. The corn kernel, corn 
gluten, a by-product of the corn-starch in- 
dustry, and the leaves and stalks of the corn 
plant were the ration for a second group. The 
third group received only rolled oats and oat 
straw. A fourth group, which it was supposed 
would serve as a control, was fed a ration 
having the same chemical composition as the 
other rations, but derived from nearly equal 
parts of wheat, corn, and oat products. 

At the end ef a year the corn-fed group 
was sleek and fine in appearance. The wheat- 
fed was gaunt and rough-coated and much 
smaller in girth. The groups fed the mixed 
ration and the ration composed wholly of oat 
products were intermediate between these two 
groups. At all times the corn-fed animals 
were in a better state of nutrition than were 
those receiving, not only the monotonous diets 
of wheat and of oats, but also those that were 
fed the mixed ration. 

Chemical analysis shows that the cereal 
grains contain all the essential food sub- 
stances for which it is known how to analyze, 
viz.: proteins, starch, sugar, fats, and all the 
| mineral salts which are found in the body of 
‘an animal. Yet the test with the cows showed 
that wheat by itself was not an adequate 
diet. So it was reasoned that the thing lack- 
ing in wheat must be the essential element 
found in butter fat. It seemed possible to 
| discover what was lacking in the wheat by a 

systematic series of feeding experiments, in 
| which the quality of the ration should be im- 
proved with respect to one dietary factor at a 
time. 

When wheat alone was fed, short life and 
no growth resulted. The addition of purified 
protein made no difference. When wheat and 
a mixture of salts, which gave a mineral con- 
tent similar to that of milk, was fed, a very 

| little growth was secured. Then butter fat 
|was added. To the astonishment of the ex- 
perimenters no growth was secured. 

This was directly contradictory to the results 





Some system of investi- | 
gation other than the chemical retort was | 
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The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day. 


The secret of skin comfort — of re- 
freshing coolness, with never a hint 
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NADINE will reveal these intimate 
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It remains only for you to procure 
NADINE from your favorite toilet 
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of butter fat was untrue, or that the ration 
lacked more than the one dietary essential 
found in butter fat. The experiments were 
further elaborated. Wheat plus protein plus 
the salt mixture gave good growth for a time, 
but few young and short life. Wheat plus 
protein plus butter fat gave no growth and 
short life. Wheat plus the salt mixture plus 
butter fat secured fair growth for a time, but 
short life and few young. But when wheat 
plus the protein plus the salt mixture plus the 
butter fat was fed, normal life followed. There 
was good growth, and the normal number of 
young that were successfully reared. 
" This test showed that there are three dietary 
factors in wheat that are of poor quality. Two 
new viewpoints in feeding came from these 
experiments. One was that wheat, although 
it furnishes all the necessary elements, does not 
contain enough of these to meet the require- 
ments of a young animal during the period of 
gowth. The second viewpoint was that 
wheat is too poor in its content of the un- 
identified substance found in butter fat to 
nourish an animal over a long period of time. 
Other experiments, by McCollum and Sim- 
monds, showed that the mineral deficiency in 
wheat is limited to three elements, calcium, 
sodium, and chlorine. 

Further experiments enabled these investi- 
gators to formulate a theory that they have 
since proved to be true, viz.: that the diet, in 


addition to the Jong-recognized dietary 
factors—proteins, carbohydrates, fats, and 


mineral salis—must also include two as yet 
unidentified substances. One of these is found 
in certain fats, and is particularly abundant 
in butter fat, egg yolk fats, and the fats of the 
glandular organs such as the liver and the 
kidney, but is not found in fats or oils of 
vegetable origin. The second substance or 
groups of substances is never identified with 
fats or oils of either animal or vegetable 
origin. Yet it is widely distributed in natural 
foodstuffs and can be isolated in a concen- 
trated but not pure form from natural food- 
stufls. by extraction with either water or 
alcohol. The leafy vegetables are the great 
source of this substance. McCollum cails 
these. two substances fat-soluble A and water- 
soluble -B. Funk, Osborne, and other in- 
vestigators, call them vitamines. 


The Housewife Should Know the 
Vitamine Foods 

The important thing for the housewife, then, 
isto know what foods contain these life-giving 
and health-promoting substances, and where 
she can get them most plentifully and cheaply. 
For animals are affected by their food in the 
same way that plants are. Scientific farmers 
know that each crop is limited in growth by 
the supply of certain food elements. Plants 
use as food only thirteen of the elements. Of 
these thirteen they use in quantity only three 
—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash. One 
plant requires more potash than it does any 
other element. Another needs an excess of 
phosphorus in order to make its best growth. 
And no matter how much of the other elements 
there may be present in the soil, if there is an 
insufficiency of one necessary element, the 
plant will not make normal growth. In short, 
one form of plant food can not be substituted 
lor another. Similarly, if the necessary vita- 
mines are lacking, no matter how generous the 
temainder of the food supply, growth is im- 
possible. Hence, no matter how ample the 
supply of protein, carbohydrates, fats, and 
minerals, if the diet lacks vitamines it is in- 
adequate to maintain health in the adult or 
Promote growth in the young. 

Continued experiments were made by Dr. 
McCollum so as to compare the various seeds 
that man eats. In addition to wheat, corn, 
tice, and oats, there were examined rolled oats, 
tye, barley, Kaflir corn, millet seed, flaxseed, 
Peas, and both the navy and the soy bean. 
This examination revealed the fact that the 
Various seeds that man eats resemble each 
other strikingly in their dietary properties. 
They all contain proteins which are of dis- 
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If babe is old enough to creep, DUCK YDOO will x 
keep his mind so completely occupied in rocking 


Pucrad(] back and forth that hot weather will be forgotten, 


thereby making mother’s vacation more enjoyable. Only four inches 
from floor to seat, baby cannot fall off. So constructed it can’t tip ; 

backwards. Finished in natural wood or white. Your choice of red or yellow bill in 
either finish. 
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What Shall We Eat to 
Be Well? 


tinctly lower value in promoting growth than 
are the proteins of milk. Likewise they are 
all poor in the same three inorganic ciem ents, 
calcium, sodium, and chlorine. All are, with 
the single exception of the millet seed, below 
the needful content of the dietary factor, fat- 
soluble A. 

Yet animals like the cow, the horse, the 
goat, both grow and live for years in a vigorous 
condition on diets derived wholly from vege- 
table sources. Having tried in vain to in- 
duce growth by feeding diets of seeds, Dr, 
McCollum naturally suspected that there 
must be some special properties in the leaves 
of plants that make good the deficiencies cf the 
seeds. For example, farmers know that suc- 
cessful pork production is possible in only 
two ways: to feed grain to hogs having good 
pasture (a combination of seed and leaf); or 
to feed milk along with a grain mixture. Dr. 
McCollum found that appropriate mixtures 
of seed and leaf were entirely adequate to 
support growth. 

Having determined that leaves contain 
dietary properties quite different fron. those 
in seeds, the investigators next turned their 
attention to the leaves. They found the leaf 
to be especially rich in those elements in which 
the seed is poorest, viz: calcium, sodium, and 
chlorine. It follows, therefore, that the leaf 
supplements the inorganic deficiencies of the 
seed. Furthermore, in most cases, the leaf has 
a greater vitamine content than the seed. 

Now seeds consist of two parts—the germ, 
which is the embryonic plant within the seed, 
and the endosperm, which represents food 
stored up to support the embryonic plant 
while it is getting roots to draw its food from 
the soil. Hence the endosperm is not living 
matter and contains but few cells. It really 
consists of stores of protein, starch, fats, and 
mineral salts. Hence the endosperm is com- 
parable to purified foodstuffs—which we have 
seen will not support life. Experiments have 
shown, moreover, that the endosperm is poor 
in vitamines and the germ rich in them. 
But the germ is so small, compared to the 
seed itself, that its vitamine content is very 
tiny indeed. The trouble with the polished 
rice was that most of the germ was rubbed 
off with the hull. Hence the rice had practi- 
cally no vitamine content. 


Tubers and Roots Also Lack Vitamines 
What is true of seeds is largely true of 
tubers and roots. Potatoes, for the greater part, 
are composed of stured foodstuffs and have 
few cells and small vitamine content. Experi- 
ments have shown that this is also true of 
beets. Also the fleshy roots and the sweet 
potato have an inorganic content which in a 
general way resembles that of seeds. 
Especially should the housewife note these 
facts, for, to quote Dr. McCollum again, 
“Tn the combination of each of the more im- 
portant seeds with the potato, the resulting 
mineral supply is not of a character suitable 
for the support of growth.” Hence any com- 
bination of seeds and roots (as bread and 
potatoes) is likely to be lacking in properties 
essential to health.” : 
Leaves, on the other hand, are very rich in 
cells because they are living things. They 
usually contain little reserve food m aterial, 
The surface of a leaf is, in fact, a mosaic of 
cells. They contain all the chemical co ymplexes 
necessary for the nutrition of the animal 
cells, and are qualitatively complete food. 
The difficulty with making a diet wholly of 
vegetable matter is that in order to get sufi- 
cient of the necessary elements one must eat 


tremendous quantities. The human tomach 
is not fitted to such a diet. In the opinion ol 
Dr. McCollum, however, it is entirely poss 
ble, by combining seeds with leaves or roots, 
to devise a diet ‘de rived entirely from vegee 
table sources, which will producé normal 


growth and physical well-being. 
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He does not, however, advise vegetarian- 
ism. Well-being is best secured, he says, by 
ating a sufliciency of what he terms “pro- 
ective” foods, or those rich in vitamines. As 
with plants, an excess of the necessary element 
ql do no harm, but an insufficiency will 
cause serious trouble. Foremost among the 
protective foods is milk which contains butter 
fat, eggs, meats, and particularly leafy vege- 
tables. Oranges are also an excellent source of 
vitamines. Mothers of small children should 
pear thisin mind. It has long been known that 
yrange juice was beneficial to children. Now 
we know the reason why. 

Purification of a food, as we have seen, 
tends to lessen its vitamine content. So does 
heating. Foods that have been heated to 
high temperatures seem to contain far less 
{the vitamine content after heating than be- 
fore. Mothers should bear that in mind, for 
the modern method of handling milk is to 
pasteurize it, or heat it to a certain tempera- 
ture. This heating lowers its vitamine con- 
tent, The corrective is orange juice. 

Not only do these discoveries in dietetics 
revolutionize our previous ideas concerning 
fiet, but coming at this time they are of 
specie! value to humanity. Half the world 
s undernourished, is physically run down. 
That means that vast populations are lacking } 
in that bodily resistance which bars out dis- 
ease, As never before the world is liable to 
illness. Once started, the worst epidemics in 
history might easily run through the hungry 
millions of Europe, not to mention the possi- 
bilities of their scourging America. The 
memory of the recent influenza epidemic is 
still fresh enough to give us pause. The 
world needs food, America along with it. Par- 
ticularly it needs the right food. These discov- 
efies as to “protective” foods come at exactly 
the right moment. We all need protective 
foods, young and old, but especially the children. 


Vegetables Are Valuable 
Even though we did not know they were 
protective foods, we have always known that 








meat, eggs, and milk were good foods. Their 
increasing cost is steadily putting them 
arther from the reach of many of us. More 


nd more the average American has had to 
iall back on vegetables for food—simply be- 
ause vegetables were cheaper than meat, 
gs, and milk. Now comes the assurance 
that vegetables, especially the leafy ones like 
abbage, are of the utmost value in the diet. 
“We are learning,’’ to quote again from the 
North American, “that the top of the beet and 
the top of the turnip are better foods than the 
ted or white bulbs at the bottom, which for- 
nerly were the only parts used. We are finding 
ut that lettuce and cold-slaw are not mere 
silads, tasty side dishes, or decorative gar- 
fishes, but vital victuals—more necessary than | 
beefsteak and pork chops. 
“For these scientists who during the last 
iecade have been making the great discoveries | 
bout foods tell us that if we drink enough | 
milk and eat enough butter and leafage, we 
may suit our tastes as to meat. And they 
mostly agree that we eat too much meat.” 
Anything but ridiculous was the imaginary 
proposal of Premier Clemenceau. A diet 
‘ich in protective properties, such as the sug- 
gested substitute for the German indemnity, 
would make a race of supermen of a nation 
that had been steadily declining. Well might 
“emenceau exchange worthless gold for that 
which would assure his country of the vitality 
) make good the victory that has been won. 
For all the rest of us, too, there are battles 
) be fought battles of life. Success will 
me to the best nourished. Science now shows 
is that we y all be well nourished at sur- 
prising y little « None of us is too poor to 
uy the necessary milk, and mest of us have | 
sarden space, or can obtain the use of garden | 
‘pace, sufficient to grow at least some leafy 
in — a ~ i see the felicity 
sg of : Ue land w e ti led. For in these 
J Inlated prices, vegetables, though not 
vegetarianisn ll be our salvation. 
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Immediately upon your arrival on earth 
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('Y Loom Woven Baby Carriages _ - 


A ARSHALL BURNS LLOYD has invented a method 
‘a 2 of weaving wickers and a Loom which represents the 
first change in an art that is as old as civilization and as 
cumbersome as when 1t began. 





Lloyd Baby Carriages woven by the Lloyd Method and Loom 
are finer and better than human hands could ever weave. p) 
And the process is so much faster that you can now get a 
carriage woven almost as fine as a fabric for the price of the 
coarsest of the old, hand woven reeds. 





Five thousand Dealers in America now have these Lloyd 
Baby Carriages. Look for the Lloyd Dealers in your city. 


Or, better still, write for our Free Baby Carriage Style Book 
and the names of the Dealers nearest you. 


LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. {« 
124 Home Street ) Menominee, Mich. 
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\ year, selecting a new, nesting 
site for each brood of young, 
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now they are sure to be 
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lover who has spent a lifetime 
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On that mid-summer jaunt by cabin 
or Pullman “Standware” Jersey Cloth is 
the one fabric always singled out by the 
Practitioner of the Fine Art of Dress 
to befit occasion and circumstance. 





66 ” ‘ wear 
Standware’”’ for every ane 
SCHREIBER 
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JERSEY CtoTtwyn 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


Write to us for the name of a Department Store 
or Apparel Shop near you which offers Fae 
made of ‘“‘Standware”’ Jersey Cloth. The Genuine 
is labeled “‘Standware” because it Stands Wear. 


RUDOLPH SCHREIBER 1140 Broadway New York, 
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is the X-ray “of modern life. 
Read “When Greek Met Greek’”’ | 


on page 131 of this issue. 
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HINK of the pleasure of being able ’ 

to lounge or entertain in privacy on 
your own cool, shaded front porch 
through the hot summer days. 


SELF-HANGING 


trate Vudo sere 


VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 


protect your porch from sun and heat, 
'y and from the gaze of outsiders—turn it 
; into an airy sleeping porch without 
2» extra expense. 


Self-Hang gf i ! \ Bs ot IE: a Made of wood slats in permanent, beautiful 
Vudor Naa eer 


colors. Every shade has the patent Vudor 
ventilator woven in the top. 
p : ix Write for color illustrations and name of local dealer 
Ventilatin X 

PorchShades ie ae tN OG 7a! HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
2 222 Mill Street anesville, Wi i 

The only Shade made with a Ventilato; {I se ST: OR 4 

=a" 

July-August 1920 Good Housekeeping 
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A New Trial of an Old Law 


(Continued from page 47) 
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Will H. Colvig is not a minister. He js, 9 ™ 
manufacturer and retailer of womcii's hats, ag | OF 
his show-windows on Main Street, \\ heeling On 
prove. He has lived in Wheeling for more tha, J ™ 
forty years. Everybody there knows him wal 
The Editor of Goop HousEKEEPIN« asked me § 
to go to Wheeling to meet and talk io this man upo 
widely known as “the peacemaker” in Ohio 9 
Valley labor disputes, because, said the Editor, fj P! 
“anything that concerns labor concerns the i 
home, and women will soon be wondering § ‘tl 
why they should not have something to say § beli 
about labor disputes, why their familie ff of! 
should suffer because men can not agree,” resp 
I found a man of about fifty, cray-haired ou 
of medium height, broad and stocky, witha §f Wil 
large, smiling face and kindly, far-sighted 9 He: 
eyes looking out from under a soft felt hat, § be ¢ 
His manner was one of unaflected friend. Ato 
liness. After meeting Mrs. Colvig and the § % > 
son, John, recently back from France, both & tli 
of whom take an active part in the business ff !0 > 
of the millinery shop, Mr. Colvig took me ff 4 thi 
| up on a small balcony overlooking the store § the! 
| and its long counters of hats. ep 
Its € 
Do You Know a Religious Man? 
Have you talked to any one lately who has 
a religion by which he lives day after day and “yi 
day after day? Have you among your ac ff “to 
quaintances persons who live by the things of § about 
the spirit and are willing to say so? If you Jf ‘cust 
know people tike that, you know the power of FF empl 
them. They have something—a faith, a § indep 
surety—that brings them an inner joy and § Orth 
peace. You can distinguish the pseudo § shut 
religious man, the person of form and habit, ion, 
from the instinctively religious one, without “w 
any difficulty. There is something impressive § done. 
about him. The cynic, the agnostic, or the § andh 
atheist is silent before the power of his sin- J say tl 
cerity. I've b 
It had been a long time since I had heard other 
any one outside the pulpit say the things that § I've n 
Will Colvig said, sitting up there on the § get to; 
balcony overlooking his hat shop. It had 7 grit 
been a long time since I had heard a man talk} doesn’t 
simply, convincingly, straightforwardly, with- over ¥ 
out a touch of affectation, of the things of the better | 
spirit, of love for his fellowmen, of forgiveness, “Th 
of every-day goodness. It took me back in § be bet 
memory to a small town overrun with denom- § can’t h 
inations, where, at the suggestion of one of § underst 
the ministers, the Baptist clergyman, the Jf why he 
Orthodox Congregational, the Unitarian minis- § make ; 
ter, and the Catholic priest formed a cub. ff him. | 
They met weekly to discuss life and worship. ff the fact 
They became close friends. And through ff that ke 
their friendship peace and happiness came 0 & Shut of 
that village. “Harmony in diversity, Was J apt to s 
the motto of the club and of the town. It worker 
took me back to the time when the Jewish ff all the 
tailor from the next village would come once § tho ur 
a week to read the Bible in Hebrew with Jj that, 
the minister who had organized the club, f the dev 
and how, with help from that ministers J sake of 
salary, the Jewish tailor’s son was sent to loyal, 
college. To the time when the Salvation ff than th 
Army held a service in that minister’s church ff of this 
when none other would extend them hosp are no b 
tality. To the time when, ‘because of that than th 
minister’s courage in opposition to the wishes ff The tro 
of the most powerful men in his community, J the men 
the Catholics were free to bury their dead Mf well enc 
a corner of the Protestant cemetery. To the We don 
time when Booker T. Washington preached ff ployees 
from that minister’s pulpit, and how toler- real frie 
ance, sympathy, faith, and love for his _ This 
fellow men were the articles of that mans the tear 
creed. It was such practical Christianity f striking 
that Will Colvig preached there m his and thre 
hat shop on Monday morning. It wi “But 
with this spirit that he went before the 
assembled labor men in Wheeling and sus 
gested to them the indorsement of th 





resolutions which they subsequently una 
mously adopted. ; 
Will Colvig gave me a running 
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yabor troubles in the Uhio Valley. They have 
had their troubles and continue to have 


troubles. Do you remember the great coal 


trike centeri 
a ike civil war then in West Virginia, 
capital against labor, a war to the death. 
One hundred to one hundred and fifty men 
cilled. 
de two hundred million dollars’ worth of 
capital was involved. Armed trains bore down 
spon the strikers with gatling guns. The 
grikers, in their turn, shot the guards ap- 
nointed by the employers. i 
Into that place where military rule was 
enforced went this man from W heeling who 
believes that men are brothers, that in spite 
of anger and brutality they are capable of 
responding to the teachings of that Man who 
counseled love to God and love to man. 
Will Colvig did not settle that coal strike. 
He does not claim to have done so. What 


he did do was to suggest prayer-meetings. | 


At one of those meetings the employers prayed 
to be forgiven their armed trains and their 
atling guns. At another the miners prayed 
io be forgiven their killing of the guards. At 
a third, miners and employers met and asked 
the help of God in the settlement of the strike. 
Do you think such a happening was without 
its effect on the peace that followed? 


“Crushing”? Can’t Be Done 

“It makes me laugh,” said Will Colvig, 
“to hear employees or employers talking 
about ‘crushing’ the other side. Always it’s 
‘tush.’ They are going to show them! The 
employer is going to crush out this darned 
independence on the part of the workingman. 
Or the worker is going to crush the capitalist, 
shut down his factories, curtail his produc- 
tion, wreck him. 


“Well, now, this crushing business can’t be 


done. When I go to a meeting of either side 


and hear them talking like that, I get up and | 
say that I’m a practical business man, and | 


I've been watching this attempt to crush the 
other fellow for some twenty-five years, and 
I've never yet seen it succeed. We've got to 
get together on these problems of ours. The 
pirit of wanting to ‘crush’ your fellow men 
doesn’t get you anywhere. Try talking things 
over with him instead, and see how much 
better it works. 

“The fact is,’ he went on, “folks ought to 
be better acquainted with each other. You 
can’t hate a person you really know. If you 
understand his difficulties, his handicaps, 
why he does the things that he does, you'll 
make allowances for him. You won’t hate 
him. Half our industrial troubles come from 
the fact that money makes an invisible barrier 
that keeps men from knowing each other. 
Shut off by this barrier, the employer is too 
apt to see only his own side of things and the 
worker only his own difficulties. Condemn 
ill the unrest and strikes of today? No one 
who understands the real situation can do 
that, Workingmen aren’t striking just for 
the deviltry of it. Men don’t starve for the 
sake of being mean. ‘There isn’t a more 
yal, more honest lot of men in the world 
than those who are doing the necessary work 
f this country. On the other hand, there 
iteno better sports, no finer men in the world 
than the men who manage our industries. 
The trouble is that the men who direct and 
tte men who produce don’t know each other 
well enough, don’t understand each other. 
We don’t need more welfare work for em- 
ployees by employers, but we do need more 
tal friendship between man and man. 

_ This makes me think of a time during 
te teamsters’ strike here when one of the 
‘trking teamsters suddenly died. His wife 
and three children were left destitute. 

“‘But those rich old capitalists don’t 
‘are,’” said a striker to me. ‘“‘They don’t 
‘ate whether our wives and children live or 


. Oh, they don’t!’ says I. ‘Name any one 
them that doesn’t care,’ 
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He picked out a millionaire steel man. 


ing at Charleston in 1913? It | 


Forty thousand men waged the | 
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EVERWASH 


“Proved Best by Every Test” 
Joan of Arc 


Everwasa Mippy Fasric 


undergoes severe lab- 
oratory and_ strength 
tests—a middy weave 
that’s known to be scrub, 
tub, wear and tear-proof. 


“The Joan of Are Everwash Middy” 


HE only middy made from the new twill Everwash 
fabric—the weave that’s put through severe lab- 
oratory and physical tests for tub wear and tear. 


All galatea and trimmings are the newest made-in- 
America fast color dyes—even the braids used are 
closer than usual weave, standing harshest rubbings 
and scrubbings, yet retaining original finish. 


“The Joan of Arc’ is strictly correct—measurements 
are all slightly larger, fuller and more than meet 


original regulation requirements. 


None but middy specialists do the tailoring— 
every stitch sewn in the lightest and brightest of 
sanitary workrooms—in accord with exacting 


Union regulations. 


every good store. A complimentary copy 


q You'll find Joan of Arc Middies at most 


of “The Story of Joan of Arc” will be 
sent on request if you'll favor us with the 
name of your nearest middy dealer. 


JOAN OF ARC COMPANY 


Makers of the Joan of Arc Everwash Middy 
22 WEST 33rd STREET NEW YORK 


FACTORY: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MILLMAN COMPA FACTORS 


oJoan Ye 
oy fverwash 


\ 
\ Your home's attractiveness and beauty 
a= depend in great measure upon the liberal 
ax} flowering and the richness and brilliancy 
© of your planis and flowers. Vita-Flora 
gives these results. It comes in tablet 
form easily applied without soiling 
the hands. Vita-Flora is com- 
pounded by America’s foremost 
botanical chemist, is registered 

and is guaranteed. 
The wondertul results of 
Vita-Flora on Ferns, Azaleas, 
A~Camellias, Palms, 

Pai 


} 


i 


/ 


. Vita-flora Company 
_ ee SORLIUN GM O- / PE. pa 


MIDDY 


REG. US PAT OFF 


Give Beauty and liberal Flowering to your Flowers and Plants 


Cacti,ete.,make it anecessity to these plants 
which require a peaty soil. The effec. will 
be seen in a we2k or ten days on che suc- 
culent and tender plants and in a few 
weeks on roses and other hardy plants 
Vita-Flora furnishes thre2 essential ele- 
ments to plant life:—nitrogen, potassium 
and phosphorus It will prove very 
effective in repotting plants. 

Order today! Send stamps or money 
order. Postpaid in 25, 50 cents or 
$1.00 boxes. The dollar box is the 
most economical. Address Dept. C 
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the cooling breeze. 
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silver blend! 





MI = by leading jewelers 
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wich tray, spoons—all of useful, enduring silver. 
piece prized as the treasured symbol of home and hos- 
pitality. Every piece helping to cast a refreshing spell of 
contentment over the approaching end of a perfect day. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
everywhere 





GORHAM SILVERWARE, 


“At Home’—Upbpon the Lawn 


EA time! And her dearest friend to chat with. One 

cup, two cups, maybe three. 
Warm sunshine, sweet fragrance of Nature’s flowers, 
trees and shrubbery gently nodding their approval in 
And into this atmosphere of peace, 
good cheer and loveliness—how beautifully does her 
Tea pot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, sand- 


What an afternoon! 


Every 


ersawee 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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If you like good crackers 


—here’s good news! Philadel- 
phia’s famous Ivins’ Baker is 
now packing his prize cracker, 
LUNCH-ON-THINS, in 3-lb. 
| tins, to be sent prepaid parcel 
post, $1.50 east, $1.75 west of 
the Mississippi. About 300 fresh- 
packed crisp crackers. Delicious 
with jams, cheese, ice cream or 
alone! Fine for auto-outings and 
camping. 

id now for your 3-lb. tin— 
a 2-weeks’ supply of these whole- 
some ackers that Philadel- 
phians serve at every meal! 


J.S. IVINS’ SON, Inc. 
627 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
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“IT went to see that man and told him 
about Joe’s wife and children. He went down 
















into his pocket for the help she needed Tight Comi 
away. But his wife did more. She went to the alui 

| see Joe’s wife—not in a lady-bountiful, better. “He’ 
than-you-my-poor-woman kind of way, byt “who f 

| friendly and real. Joe’s wife was helped to were hi 
) help herself, and that little incident did 4 | do but 
ike powerful lot in bringing about a settlement of parsona 
| the strike satisfactory to both sides. they co’ 
“That's another point,” Will Colvig went § it leak 
Kt on. “All our trouble, our strikes, our baq fj) just lau 
feeling in industry today come back on oy the kine 

f wives and children. They are the ones that The 1 
| suffer most. But I believe that now that he belie 
} | women are getting the full power of citizen. marks t 
Mé} | ship, they will use their influence to bring between 
>) about a better understanding between those He calle 
Hal who work and those who employ. For the adoptio1 
| | sake of their children I believe they wij asking | 
work to make this a better world, where to meet 

ig] | love, understanding, sympathy will take the § employe 
\\| | place of force.” could c 

| While I was in Wheeling I met many of the and tha’ 
nC} leading men of the city and got their opinion Then 
+) | on the action of the Labor Assembly which and new 
fg] | adopted the teachings of Christ as a platform, af = la 
“Som 

) Will Colvig’s Millionaire Friend Will Co 
te The first man I met was a millionaire steel § 1% “Jt 
+)/ | man. Penetrating, level, steel-blue eyes, Max. 
blue-white hair, a mouth that opened as Jew wit 

[X} | though it were hinged too tightly at the § "that 
+) corners, his face showed wariness, a guarded, -“Abso 
K¢] | skeptical outlook on the world. He and Wil § “8. “! 
1.) | Colvig shook hands like the old friends they work, ar 
‘| | are. Then Will Colvig walked away to let influence 
IN his friend talk freely. resolutio 
1 | “Will’s all right,” said the millionaire {don't | 
4] | steel man. ‘He does a lot of good around [ * Christi 
»)| j here. And no doubt it’s a good thing to “But 
2, emphasize the teachings of Christ as he does, § *!5¢s dl 
iW But what I wonder is whether they'll work. J "5 neigh 
+) | Seems to me the state militia—” “No, 
f, He went on to dwell on the power of the | He drew 
\|| | state militia to settle labor disputes. They | mined to 











were the words of a man who believed more 







in the police power of the state than in Christi- M 
Ht anity. As he talked, I couldn’t help contrast- “T stil 
ie ing his face—those tight lips, those hard blue § clysive.” 
eyes, the cold, bleak expression—with the J love thei 








declare lo 
fundamer 





smiling frankness in the face of the believer, 


wsagern eed i : 
Will Colvig. If one might choose to resemble 






é| 
) either man, the choice would be easy. How- “Oh, t 
| ever, Will Colvig is not a millionaire. but it isi 


¢ 





and labor 
possible 1 
preaching 
industrial 
him behir 


““When I started out in business,” he ex- 
plains, “I took as my motto, ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ 
‘But,’ I said, ‘O, Lord, I would like to make 





tf 























fifty thousand dollars.’ And I’ve made it.” “T imas 
He laughed. “I suppose I’m worth twice dares men 
Me] | that today, but I know I never will bea § ing in th 
millionaire.” _ ff isapt tol 

‘Lhe next man we met was the Secretary o! “Ves ” 





CF 











the Trades and Labor Assembly which Christians 

; adopted the resolutions. This man is a & their Sund 

| | barber. We descended into his shop. (If It was 
| | there is any one place where a woman feels # tained a k 
| | awkward it is in a barber-shop!) The Secre- Here w: 





whose dar 


tary of the Labor Assembly was giving 4 
tion of ger 


customer a hair-cut. 









Gordon &, Dilworth 
REAL 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


made from wild bitter oranges. 
Superior in Quality and Flavor 


AT YOUR DEALER 














“We adopted those resclutions,” he said J sion. He 
the snip-snip of his scissors accompanyilg § rebellion \ 
his remarks, “because we know that when !t § a tortured 
comes right down to it, men can’t work to § always be 
gether unless they are willing to abide by the Will Col 
Golden Rule and do unto others as they J revolving . 
would that others should do unto them.” | he said. 

The third man I met was the head of ® Ff Tuesday nj 
big factory for aluminum products. I went Millions 
inside while my host waited outsid: tion and be 

“He’s right,” said the factory managet, The att 
nodding toward Will Colvig. ‘‘ His na toward th 

e 








dorsing th. 
Assembly 
Ol some the 
the Ohio \ 
The actio: 
comment 





anity is the practical kind that works. 
only trouble with the rest of us is that we 
find it hard to live up to it. The adoption ® 
those resolutions by the Labor .Assembly 
a big step forward. ‘lhose resolutions a 
the expression of a wish on the part ol those 










Law who adopted them—the wish to be good Chris- 
fians, to live in peace with one’s fellow men. PALE NICE AAT ERE INE LEI A AF LAR TILE 
old him God help us to live up to them! Will Colvig 
nt down will make us if any one can.” 
led right Coming away, Will Colvig told me more of 
Went to the aluminum manufacturer. cared 
, better. “He’s the kind of feller,” said his friend, 
‘ay, but who found out that the minister and his wife 
elped to | were hankerin’ for a piano. What does he 
t did a do but have a truck back right up to the 
me arsonage and deposit one. For a long tin 
m sonage : ’ 
_ re find out who had sent it. Then 


they couldn’t t 
ig went & it leaked out. But not through him. He 


our bad just laughed nd ort be thanked. That’s 
the kind of man he is.’ 
aan es next man was a banker who declared 
w that he believes the action of the Labor Assembly 
citizen. marks the beginning of a new understanding 
0 bring between capital and labor in the Ohio \ alley. 
n those He called attention to the fact that since the 
For the adoption of these resolutions the truckmen, 
ey wil asking for an increase in wages, have asked 
. where to meet and talk matters over with their 
‘ake the @ employers, have stated that they believed they 
could come to a satisfactory understanding, 
y of the and that they did not intend to strike. ; 
‘opinion Then we met Max, who keeps the cigar | 
y which and newspaper stand in the entrance to one 





of the large office buildings in Wheeling. 
“Some people call Max a Bolshevist,” said | 

ad Will Colvig, adding with whimsical penetra- 

tion, “just because he don’t agree with them.” 
Max was an esthetic, dark-faced young 


latform, 


ire steel 


Be 5 Jew with burning, deep-set eyes. His face | 
at the was that of a thinker and azealot. : 
uarded, “Absolut ly sincere, he said of Will Col- 
nd Wil] @ v8 “He believes Christian principles will 
ds they ork, and he lives up to.them. Through his 
‘1 influence the Labor Assembly adopted those 


y to let 


White as lilies of the valley. Delicate 
as their wafted fragrance, in savor. 


resolutions indorsing the teachings of Christ. 
I don’t believe they will work. But I’m not | 


lionaire Pape’ ’ ” 
; aChristian; I’m a Jew. 
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around na : : : 
“es “But there isn’t anything in the Law of ; 
wy og Moses that would prohibit one from loving Pure as the Caressing breeze. That 
ark. his neighbor as one’s self, is there?” . 
denen “No,” he admitted. ‘But I’m a Socialist.” 1S Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt. 
He drew himself up. He was plainly deter- . . . 
They IF ined to be on the defensive. Dainty in texture and free-flowing. 
d more ; 
ons Will Colvig’s Socialist Friend Charms the taste with the flavors 
ontrast- “T still don’t see anything mutually ex- it reveals. Sanitary package; easily 
rd blue § clusive,” I said. ‘A good many Socialists ; 
th the § love their neighbors. In fact, many of them opened Cap. Ask for 
eliever, declare love of one’s neighbor to be one of the | * 
semble § fundamental principles of Socialism.” 
How- “Oh, that sort of thing sounds very well, BF) 
but it isn’t practical,’ said Max. ‘Capital 
he ex- and labor have got to fight it out. It isn’t 
ye trst @ possible that Will Colvig going around and 
usness, @ preaching brotherly love is going to settle 
0 you. # industrial troubles. Why, people laugh at 
o make # him behind his back.” 
de 7 _“T imagine they do,” I said. “A man who 
oo dares mention Jesus ¢ hrist on Monday morn- Interesting booklet. ‘One Hundred and One Uses for Salt.’ on request 
ee | 2g in the course of a business conversation DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
ued hte to be laughed at nowadays. Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “The Salt thats all Salt: 
ge Yes, sneered Max. “Because most Ir sanitery boxes or sacks—for table and cookin’ use 
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which Christians take off their Christianity with 
8 a @ their Sunday clothes on Sunday night.” 


RcueMnT EC tee a ithe that Saat. terms @auik ———____—_—____——. 
W i that hurt, because it con 8 LPO DOLE LEAT EP ANI NEO 


n feels tained a ke rnel of truth. 




















anal Here was a man of the Jewish race, behind 
ving 4 whose dark, brooding eyes lay the accumula- | 
_., | “on of generations of persecution and oppres- 
° said, sion. He was in revolt against society. His 
anying rebellion was born and bred in his bones by Es 
hen it : tortured people. He was a man who would a rae y, 
‘ th 7 be * the defensive, always be a rebel. —" 
oy il Colvig’s bulk appeared by wavy of the — e_¢ 4 ~ 
they ff revolving door. “Well. rong ag —~ Delicious Muffins ae 
he said. “See y ‘ : Tacs ar a p Pai: e # 
| of a Tuesday night, Max.” . —- — Aap amt “If For Diabetics 
went f = Millions of miles apart in race and tradi- “a oe Ponte t — 
tion and belief, these two men are friends. 3 Denil pene % Dif. From famous HEPCO Flour. High 
nage The attitude of these men of Wheeling « cavectnrs- ra per cent of fats and protein—scarcely 
hrist lowe 1i¢ adoption of the resolutions ; in- ferent colors tel | a trace of starch. 
The § dorsing the chings of Christ by Fy es ee jellies, vegetables Ten 2c stamps will bring 4-pound sample 
at we Assembly js robably typical of ‘the attitude - eee | Prong eae ee eee 
n 0! Of ¢ “ - “ . * : A ° 
sy is | the ‘Ohi ~ —-< othe men and women in PR mgersag ve Book. Waukesha Health Products Co. 
aT A vut through the country. 100 Spring Drive, Waukesha, Wis. 
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Be cool tonight! Whatever the temperature outside, your bed- gon in 
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Turn on a Westinghouse Electric Fan when you turn off the ll 
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The quiet operation of Westinghouse Fans makes them once mor 
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particularly suitable for use in the bedroom. Their output aid, “Lo 
of breeze is unusually large, yet the current consumed is surpris- 
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A New Trial of an Old Law 


hout the country to it reminds one 
of the reaction of the elders to the teachings 
@ Christ, as pictured by Hofmana. You 
remember ihe picture of the boy Christ talk- 
ing to the ciders in the temple? There is the 
compromiser, the argumentative man, the 
skeptic, who never takes things at their face 
yalue. There is the thoughtful, reflective man, 
wholistens «nd ponders and asks questions, who 
jsnot given (o snap judgment, but turns mat- 
tes over in his mind until he arrives at o 
satisfactory conclusion. And there is the man 
whose face is that of a scoffer. Believe what 
that boy, Jesus, is saying? Not for a minute. 

People the country over have taken the 
news of the action of the Labor Assembly in 
Wheeling much as the elders reacted to the 
words of Jesus. Capital and labor adopt 
the teachings of Christ as their platform? 
Some have laughed and turned their backs; 
game have pretended to believe, some have 
argued that they never have and never 
wil; others have been cynically sarcastic in 
their comments. Others are pondering the 
whole matter, and to them is coming a vision 
oi what this old world might be if men thought 
of each other as brothers. 

The spirit expressed in the Wheeling resolu- 
tions is gaining ground. [I talked the matter 
over with John J. Walsh, a member of the 
Commission of Conciliation of the United 
States Department oi Labor. He is one of 
the men whom the Department sencs out at 
the reques- of employers or employees to help 
in labor troubles. Mr. Walsh has had re- 
markable success in averting strikes and in 
gttling disputes. How does he do it? I 
quote from one of his speeches made recently 
to hundreds of employees of a big packing- 
house who were about to strike. He said: 

“Take your troubles to the Lord. He is 
your Big Boss.” 

Before a gathering of the employers Mr. 
Walsh said: ‘‘We must get back to God’s 
teachings and must have brotherly love in 
our hearts if we hope to make the world’s 
big undertakings go forward.” 

Do these things point to a revival of reli- 
gion inthis country? There are now two 
hundred and one organized religious bodies 
in the United States, with a total membership 
of 42,044,374 souls. Does it mean that these 
millions of people who bear the name of 
Christians are awaking to the power of the 
rligion they profess? Certainly the success 
of the teaching of John J. Walsh of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and of Will H. Colvig of Wheel- 
ing point to a revival of practical Christianity. 
Perhaps the hearts of men may be touched 
once more in these difficult days, and a miracle 
be worked by those old, old words that Jesus 
sid, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 


More Fan Comfort in 
Summer and Winter 


(Continued from page 65) 













































keep it oiled. Of course, if you have direct cur- 
tent, you must use the proper type of fan, and 
the brushes will be a necessary evil in this case. 
_ The cost of operation of the electric fan is so 
low that even using it throughout the year for 
short periods for ventilating purposes, you will 
hardly notice the difference in your power bills. 
Taking into account the good results that will 
come from better ventilation and better air 
circulation, it might be said that the cost of 
operating the fan is negligible. Below are the 
Costs of operating a fan per hour, based on 
Power at ten cents per K.W. hour, for each of 
ye usual three speeds. These figures apply to 
A.C, or D.C. twelve-inch fans. 












Cost per 
hour at 






Per 
10c per day 10 








Hi : Power K.W.hr. hours 
I igh Speed 05 K.W. $.005 $.05 
Mtermediate speed .o4 “ 004.04 
Low Speed 03 OC (003 03 
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_ Oriental in spirit and atmosphere—faithful in 
I |. . every detail—created in America to fit ° 


| | 


} American present day needs 
Woven entirely in one piece 


Portfolio of beautiful color plates sent without 
charge. Also nearest dealer's name 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
16-18 West 39th St. at Fifth Ave., New York 
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$2: the Suit @> 


OVERALLS 32°. 


Reg. Us S- Pat. Off. at Good Dealers 


, The ideal suit for boy or girl the whole year’round. 
* Thesuit that stands inaclass byitself, for convenience, 
wr style and long wear. Practical—healthful—economical 


tj Made in one piece with drop back, on and off in a jiffy. Protects 
the body and underwear, saves washing and darning, saves 4 
the child from dirt, bruises and infection. No tight or elastic ji : ’ 

\ bands to stop circulation or retard freedom of motion. — a 


\ 
5 
Look fer this 
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', No buttons in front to hurt little bodies or to 
an scratch furniture. 
label. Beware 
of imitations. 





















Koveralls cut the laundry bills in two, 
‘save mothers’ workand worry and keep 
the child healthy and happy. Two 
styles—round neck with long sleeves 
| and Dutch neck with elbow sleeves. 


The Garment Protects Your Child 
The Guarantee Protects You 


Material chosen for looks as well as wear. Two weights of 
many fabrics and shades. | styles set off by bands an 
pipings in contrasting, fast colors. Buttonholes corded and 
buttons on to stay. Sizes | to 8 years. 


A New Suit FREE if They Rip 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will forward pre- 
paid on receipt of price — $2.00 the suit. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. “ 


Mothers: Write for folder in colors showing 
fabrics and 6 cut-out dolls SENT FREE. 


AG. Made by LEV] STRAUSS & CO.,86BatterySt., San Francisco 


Jf Factories: San Francisco & Oakland, Cal., and Frankfort, Ind. 
- Branches: New York and Chicago 
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The School Department 


—is maintained 
as a part of Good Housekeeping’s service 
to its readers. 


Just as Good Housekeeping Institute helps 
you in the selection of household appliances 
and devices; the Bureau in foods; the 
Fashion Department in its field—so the 
School Department is prepared to help you 
in the selection of schools and camps. And 
it can do this in two ways: through its school 
advertising pages and through the personal 
service of the Director. 


School advertising pages— 


appear in Good Housekeeping in the six 
issues from April to September inclusive. 
Announcements are classified geographically 
under state headings, and in these pages are 
presented a large number of some of the best 
schools and camps of the country. 


Good Housekeeping endorses— 


every one of the schools and camps advertis- 
ing in its pages. Each has been thoroughly 
investigated and is presented to you as 
worthy in every way of your confidence 
and patronage. 


If you cannot find— 


in these pages the particular type of school 
or camp you are seeking, or one in the 
particular locality you prefer, write the 
Director, and he will be glad to suggest 
schools or camps meeting your requirements 
and to ask these schools or camps to send 
you their catalogs. ° 


(ARAB AA 


HUA 


In writing the Director, state the type or 
kind of school or camp desired, locality pre- 
ferred, age of the prospective pupil or 
camper, and an estimate of the charges you 
wish to pay. 


ARR oy 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street New York City 


MR 
HUME AANA ie 


ae (a A | 
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Old American Pressed Glass 


(Continued from page 48) 


Concord home of the Alcott family there must 
have been many pieces like the ones I yge 
with daily joy upon my own table, “Lace 
glass” and “snake glass” it is variously called 
and both names explain themselves, for often, 
times the pattern is as delicately fancied as q 
magnified snow-flake or a whorl of old rose 
point, while the surface is as roughly stippled 
to the touch as a snake’s skin. ’ 

Moreover, besides its intrinsic prettiness, 
some of this glass has another value, an actual 
nationalistic significance; it is the most 
triotic, the most Amezican thing that I know 
for much of it was made in those vivid, thrilling 
thirties and forties when spread eagles soared 
and the United States was so splendidly 
proud and sure of herself. I count myself 
fortunate to own twenty-four historical glass 
cup-plates, ships, statesmen, eagles, and all 
the rest, that read like a gleaming page of 
American history.. How proud you ought to 
be if you can find on that “toppest” shelf 
a Washington plate, or the Lafayette salt. 
cellar, or a sauce-dish like mine with a |] 
cabin in the center! Everybody had them in 
early nineteenth century days. They were 
very inexpensive, and they are full of the 
“folk feeling” that made them a popular 
political expression. That’s why I am sure 
most of you who read this must' have at least 
one or two pieces left of this rapidly departing 
glory. 





UT I must begin at the beginning, tell you 

my first collecting adventures and how this 
glass became mine—and Webster Cottage’s! 
Are you gracious enough, I wonder, to te- 
member “‘Just Old Rag Rugs,”’ and to recall 
a certain sentence, ‘‘For years an old story ’n 
half white cottage has been my daily disci- 
pline’’? That sentence has caused controversy; 
readers have written to me asking me to ex- 
plain my lack of gratitude for my Colonial 
privileges. Which perhaps my old glass will 
do better than I can myself. As if 1 for one 
moment meant penance! What I had in mind 
was a sort of spiritual discipline, a subtle 
education in suitablity, the awakening knowl 
edge that my home should glow but never 
glitter, and that this quaint glassware har- 
monized so happily with my “middling” 
house, my “middling” purse and my old, 
subdued walls. 

To be frankly honest, however, this educa- 
tion came into my life by pure accident. 
Five years ago I went to an auction, an ador- 
able auction, for the old lady whose effects 
were being sold had collected for years, magpie- 
fashion, and there were antiques to suit every 
taste, andirons and whale-oil lamps and flax 
wheels and snuff-boxes and candlesticks and 
mirrors and chairs and china. I wanted a 
little eighteenth century teacup, the kind with- 
out a handle, you know; literally a pastoral 
in gentle, blue Staffordshire, and I bid the 
magnificent sum of five cents! Nobody dis- 
puted the prize with me; for a nickel it was 
» mine, but what was my astonishment when 
| the auctioneer handed me also two old glass 

sugar bowls as make-weight. One was quite 

prosaic, but the other was so delightful with 
its ‘‘fine-fingering,” its stippled design, and 
inset stars, that I fell an easy victim to Its 
charms. Next, I bought at another auction 
candlesticks of lovely, clear, white glass 
fitted with pewter sockets—this addition 
makes them a very rare type indeed—and 
after that, the habit was fixed, and I became 

a confirmed collector. 

And then I found the cup-plates that have 
been epoch-making in my life: three Benjamin 
Franklins in a blue bowl in an old, dusty attic. 
Bowl and all, I bought them for forty cents. 
I had never seen any before, any ylass Cup: 
plates, I mean, though I had occasionally looked 
and longed and forborne to buy some a 

| tractive and expensive ones of blue china. 
| Right here it occurs to me that perhaps I had 
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One of a distinguished and long-lived family is 
this handsome Mirro Aluminum Tea Kettle. Its 
sturdiness, its graceful design, its rich and gleam- 
ing finish; all are marked Mirrocharacteristics. 
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It is the sturdiness that makes Mirro remark- 
able for its resistance to hard wear; it is the 
design and finish that make Mirro conspicuous 
for its beauty. 


But even more pronouncedly Mirro are the 
features of convenience that make this Tea 
Kettle a joy to use. Note them well. You do 
not find them in ordinary kitchen ware: 


(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable 
handle. w (2) Handle ears are welded on—an 
exclusive Mirro feature. (3) Spout also welded 
on—no loosening—no dirt-catching joint. 
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(4) Slotted ears permit handle to be shifted 
to any desired position without coming in con- 
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lt Has the Famous Mirro Features 





OMIRR 


| | ALUMINUM 
REFLECTS. 
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tact with sides of kettle. %(5) Rivetless, no- 
burn, ebonized knob—another exclusive Mirro 
feature. 

(6) Quick-filling, easy-pouring spout. (7) Un- 
usually wide base — quick heating and fuel 
saving. Also prevents flame from creeping up 
around sides. 

(8) Famous Mirro finish. * (9) The famous 
Mirro trade-mark, stamped into the bottom of 
every utensil, and your guarantee of excellence 
throughout. 

Back of the Mirro guarantee is the world’s 
foremost manufacturer of aluminum ware. 
















Mirro is sold everywhere at the better stores, 
at truly moderate prices. 






Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Reflects 
Good Housekeeping 
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ee or for along ride to some shady spot. Then 


To DEALERS: 

If your jobber is unable to 
supply you with Sanispoons 
and Saniforks write us direct. 
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lunch served with Sanispoons and Saniforks, 
A happy day! 

Sanispoons and Saniforks are made of purest fiber 
—strong, handy, clean, well balanced and tastefully de- 
signed. Sanispoons come in three sizes—Teaspoon, 
Demi-tasse and Soda Spoon. Saniforks have well- 
shaped, stiff, sharp prongs—excellent for salad, veg- 
etable or meat courses. 

Soda Sanispoons are used at all fountains where 
sanitary service is considered essential. 

Sanispoons and Saniforks serve particularly well 
for luncheons, festivals, children’s parties, the camp, 
the sick room and general household use. 

You can buy them at most any store in clean, 
dainty packages. 

Packages of 25 Teaspoons or 36 Demi-tasse 
or 20 Saniforks—25c PER PACKAGE 
SANITARY PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
136 Liberty Street, New York City 
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Qld American Pressed Glass 


1 just what cup-plates are, for 
use has so long been a thing of 
‘up-plates, more correctly still, 
were made at a time when it 
‘gueur to pour out coffee or tea 
saucer and drink from that. 
ause those were the neat and 
axims, when children should be 
heard, and order was heaven’s 
te person set his cup in the little 

| for him by his hostess, and so 
avoided staiving the table-cloth or rimming | 
the mahogany. Thousands and thousands 
of these frag'ie things must have been made for 
so many to liave lasted until our time. And 
the patterns were infinite, though not all his- 
torical, of course. T have three dozen different 
designs, and | am constantly discovering some 
new type, the latest and loveliest—alas, that 
itis not mine !—a graceful motif of grape clus- 
fers. They are most useful, too, for even if | 
wehave abandoned the artless fashion of drink- 
ing from our saucers, you will find that there 
lates make the most charming little | 
dishes imaginable for salted nuts. 
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put. after all, it is the historical glass cup- | 
plates that are the most valuable and inter- 
geting, that most justify a search. Mine 
have led me on such pleasant quests: from 
Maine and New Hampshice, Massachusetts 
and Vermont, they have come, and my best 
luck met me in Pennsylvania. After the 
Benjamin Franklin—by the way, this plate 
commemorates one of the early Hudson River 
hats named for our famous statesman—l 
bought an Eagle, quite a rare one; I have seen 
it in only a few other collections. For this I 
paid sixty cents, but, you see, prices were | 
going up. And then in rapid succession I | 
bought the tiny sailing vessel which collectors 
know as the “Ship Cadmus,” Lafayette’s ship, 
you remember; three variants of the Henry 
Clay; three Bunker Hills; a Harrison and a 
Fort Meigs, for by this time everywhere 1 
went, in season and out of reason, the refrain, | 
“Have you any historical glass cup-plates for | 
sale?” rose automatically to my lips. That’s | 
the way I found my Chancellor Livingstone, 
named for Fulton’s patron, one of the five | 
drafters of the Declaration of Independence; 
and my Dated Eagle cup-plate—1831 it is 
stamped, a memorial of the marking of the 
boundary line between the United States and 
Canada, And once I sat for hours at a city 
auction, waiting with trembling heart and 
hands to secure my longed-for Log Cabin 
with Cider Barrel and Flag. 

That’s what it was called, but I had my 
doubts, for this was the cup-plate that first 
st me wondering. When Edwin Atlee Barber 
wote his little book, ‘American Glassware,” 
he held the theory, later abandoned, that all 
these cup-plates were made in England, quite 
as other American historical events had been 
celebrated in Staffordshire on blue china. 
Nobody questioned his belief, for there never 
has been, and perhaps never will be so authori- 
tative a writer on American glass and china 
a Professor Barber. Why, even dealers 
know his fame and praise him! Then, quite 
by accident—I do not mean to be at all vain- 
glorious about it—I saw the picture of a fly- | 
laf rubbing from an old political medal. It | 
Was precisely the same as my Log Cabin, with | 
the addition of the words, “Free Soil School”’ 
above, “The Hero of Tippecanoe” below. 
Tbegan to believe that my cup-plate had been 
made in America for the rubbing had been 
done by the idle pencil of some Yankee school 
boy, and later investigation justified my point 
of view. Before me, as I write, is a book of 
“Political Tokens,” published in the fifties, 
and the similarity of designs shown in it and 
those on my cup-plates is too great to be a 


































































coincidence. 
_ But my most amazing collecting adventure 
Is yet to be told. I was antiquing in Phila- 








delphia, t] at city of brotherly love and engag- 
ing old furniture, and at the end of my. day- 










Plenty of Clean 
Clothes jor Children 


ET the children romp and play to 
x their heart’s content. It’s so easy 
to change their clothes. And 
they need the healthful exercise to 
strengthen their growing bodies. 


The Federal Electric Washer relieves 
you of the difficulty of keeping a gen- 
erous supply of little garments always 
fresh and clean without effort or worry. 















You always feel so happy that the little 
ones can be kept sweet and clean 
because you have plenty of fresh 
clothes ready. A big washing loses all 
its terrors when you have a Federal. 


Its special washing action tosses the clothes from side to 
side in a surfy wave-like swirl of suds, cleaning them thor- 
oughly in a few minutes’ time. The dirt settles and stays 
in the Gravity Groove in the bottom of the tub. 












The Federal is distinguished by its dainty blue 
and white scheme of enameled decoration—all 
metal construction—beauty of design—simplicity 
and safety—all moving parts are enclosed. There 
is no complicated outside mechanism to tear the 
clothes or spot them with oil. 


There are many other distinctive features to the 
Federal. Write for our booklet and name of your 
local dealer. The Federal may be purchased on 
easy monthly payments. 


g 


If you have children in your home, let us send them a 
Kiddies’ Kutout model of the Federal. The cutout pasted 
up will give you an idea of the individuality of the Federal. 


° 
Federal Electric Company 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8702 South State Street Chicago, Illinois 
91 New Montgomery Street 627-649 West 43rd Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches ir all large cities 
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We are looking 
for a certain 
young woman— 


She may be a young housewife who, because 
of the present high prices, is finding it hard 
to make both ends meet. 


She may be a college girl dependent upon her 
own resources to complete a training that will 
fit her for a paying profession. 

She may be a daughter who is staying home, 
helping with the housework. 

She may be holding a responsible office position. 


She has an engaging personality, is educated 
and not afraid to meet people. 


She believes in developing the very best that 
is in her and takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity she has, to do so. 

She is progressive. 

She believes in making her time of real material 
value to her as well as a source of enjoyment 
and uses her spare hours as wisely as those 
for work. 

She sees no reason WHY she should be satis- 
fied with her present income. She wants more 
money. 


Are you that young woman? 


If you are that young woman; if you can use 
$10, $25, $50 or more every month, there is 
an opening for you with one of the largest 
publishing organizations of its kind in the 
world. 


We need a representative in your city to look 
after the new and renewal subscriptions to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and our five other 
magazines. This coupon properly filled out 
and returned will bring you full particulars. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Department 7-A 

119 West 4oth Street 

New York City 


Please send me full particulars concerning your money-making plan. 


~< 
inate. 
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Old American Pressed Glag 


a day imperfect only because I could not buy 
everything I wanted—I came to a little base, 
ment shop and stooped to look in at a windoy 
full of rose Lowestoft and silhouettes jp gilt 
frames. What collecting law is it, do you syp. 
pose, that decides that the most desirabl. 
things should be either way, way up in attics 
or way, way down in basements. It seemed, 
promising place, and in I went, my familix 
question at my tongue’s tip. And the Shop. 
man— he was little and sympathetic and rather 


: like an alert little bird—brought out a whole 


drawerful of glass cup-plates, some that I had 
others that until then I never knew existed, 
Before I left I had bought seven: a third Log 
Cabin; a Beehive—there’s a lacy, delicate 
pattern for you—three more Eagles; Major 
Samuel Ringold, the Mexican War hero, who 
was killed at the battle of Palo Alto; and the 
Frigate Constitution. And then I went right 
around the corner to an even tinier shop and 
bought another Eagle, with thirteen stars, 
too, for thicty-five cents. I felt just the way 
you do in dreams where you’re finding money, 
and it lies in great heaps. of bills, and it rolls 
to your feet in glittering gold coins, and you 
keep picking it up! Going home I would have 
walked on air if I hadn’t been carrying my 
precious glass! j 


SINCE then, fate, in the shape of this nice 

little man, has brought me my fourth Log 
Cabin, so rare that neither of us had seen tt 
before, and I have found my seventh Eagle, 
thirteen starred, also, and my incomparable 
Fulton Steamboat. As I am counting them 
over, I wonder which you would like best, 
my truculent Eagles with shields on their 
breasts and their claws grasping arrows and 
olive branches, meaning, I fancy, that you 
could take your choice, but that it would be 
very final either way? Or would it be my 
heroes’ heads, or my Log Cabins, ox those 
stately ships a-sailing in? I myself am very 
fond of the head of Harrison and the Log 
Cabins that mark that vigorous campaign 
of 1840 when political feeling ran higher than 
ever before or since; when Whig crowds paraded 
the streets bearing log cabins, and served cider 
instead of wine at their banquets. 

But all of these historical. designs are de- 
lightful; so vivid they are, so “‘of the people”; 
America in miniature. Think what a charming 
and appropriate Fourth-of-July table I could 
set with these little cup-plates and with my 
old salt cellars stamped with the Eagle and the 
Ship Cadmus and probably made to commemo- 
rate Lafayette’s visit in 1824-5. To them l'd 
add my dish with a large log cabin in the 
center and around the edges early nineteenth 
century industries, agriculture, _primitive- 
looking mills, and the “clipper ships” that laid 
the foundation of so many New England for- 
tunes. And by that time, too, I ought to have 
the Washington plate that my sympathetic 
dealer has promised to find for me 

Other tables I can also arrange, tables at 
which my Cranford favorites might preside 
with perfect propriety. 1 have one set of dishes 
that I should most certainly use in their honor, 
for the design is a languid Venus guiding the 
steps of a plump Cupid, both enclosed in an 
elegant and classic wreath. They would make 
admirable receptacles for the “little Cupids 
(macaroons sopped in brandy) that Miss Bets) 
Barker served at her most lavish tea-patty. 
For discreet little mounds of amber jelly | 
should use my Valentine cup-plates that are 
something like sentimental snow‘lakes in theif 
fine-spun pattern of pierced hearts and lytes 
and forget-me-nots, and for the butter-balls 
I am sure she must have had I'd choose my 
little, wee plates that resemble in their delicacy 
lace rather than glass. But what would 
put the potted lobsters on? Do you suppox 
that my oval dish with the ground glass bee- 
hive design and the virtuous motto, “Be In- 
dustrious,’”? would do? 

Matching these pieces is < 


1 great game, 
almost as allucing as a hunt for cup-plates 
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Man works from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work AT NOON is done — 


if, in her daily cleaning tasks as care taker of the home, she does not rely upon her own 
frail strength but depends on the inexhaustible power and energy of the OHIO-TUEC 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. 
Thus are America’s housekeepers, leaders in the world’s biggest business, teaching to every 
other industry—to fathers, husbands and sons—new lessons in time saving and labor saving. 

As for her efficiency, the woman whose work is “never done” is first to testify that the 
OHIO-TUEC removes dust and dirt from carpets, rugs, floors, draperies, bedding and furni- 
ture more thoroughly than any other method without any of the wear, injury and damage 
that result from sweeping and beating. 


“‘Cleans Without Beating and Pounding’’ 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Plant —Toronto, Ont. 


In using advertisements see page 19 





When the Iceman doesn't. come 






Borden's Spanish Cream 


144 cupfuls Borden’s Evapo- 
rated Milk diluted with 1 *4 
cupfuls water 

1% teaspoonful salt 
4 — sugar 
3 eg 
11 _~ granulated 
gelatine 

1 tablespoonful vanilla 
Let the gelatine stand in the milk for 
five minutes, then scald*the mixture. 
Combine the egg-yolks, sugar and salt 
with the scalded milk, and cook until 
slightly thickened like a custard. Then 
stir the mixture “into the egg whites 
beaten stiff; add the vanilla. Turn 
into individual moulds which have 
been dipped in cold water, and when 
set, unmould and serve with light 
cream, or any preserved fruit. 


Borden's 


Eggless Mayonnaise 


3 tablespoonfuls Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk, undiluted 
» teaspoonful salt 
5, teaspoonful mustard 
42 tablespoonfuls sharp vinegar 
#4 cupful salad oil—any kind 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
Combine seasonings, add milk and 
gradually beat in the oil with an egg 
beater. Then whip in the vinegar. Use 
asany Mayonnaise. Transfer to a cov- 
ered jar. This will keep indefinitely in 
acool place. If too thick, thin with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk 





Asparicus Salad 


Use one can of large white California 
asparagus. Draincarefully. Serveon 
tender lettuce leaves wich borden’s 


Eggless Mayonnaise. 
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Borden's Malted Milk 





T is so often a difficult problem to keep 
milk sweet during the summer months— 
and that is the time one really appreciates 
the convenience of having on hand several 
cans of Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 


This rich country milk will replace fresh 
milk and cream wherever they are generally 
needed in cooking or in coffee. It really is 


better for making the everyday dishes one 


prepares for the family. 





| Gvaporated Milk 


With the Cream left in! 


Just try t in soups, in gravies and in making creamed 
dishes—so easy to prepare at the last minute. You 
will find they are really better than when made with 
fresh milk—because Borden’s Evaporated Milk is the 
evaporated milk with the cream left in. 


It has all the richness, wholesomeness and good- 
ness of fresh milk and cream—and is ready for your 


use in a more convenient form. 
Order several cans of Eorden’s Evapor- 
ated Milk from your Grocer and have it 
on hand when the Iceman doesn’t come. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Bldg., 108 Hudson Street, New York 


| 
| 





f 
| 
tt 
| 
t 
In 1857 Gail Borden conceived 
the idea of keeping milk fresh 
and sweet indefinitely. For 63 j 
years Borden’s Milk Products | 
have been of the highest j 
standards. | 


BORDEN PRODUCTS 


Borden's Evaporated Milk Borden's Milk Chocolate 


Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
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ia UNSWEETENED. 
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NET WEIGHT 1 POUND 
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Old American Pressed Glass 


and very rewarding. My first of the Venus 
and Cupid type I bought here in my own 
town, tluree more came from my laundress’s 
island estate, eight others were given me, and 
the Jast one I got from a dealer. I fancy that 


a large and complete set of these dishes must 
have existed hereabouts seventy-five years 
ago, let us say. And the same sort of luck 
attended me when I bought an attractive, 


lacy litt!e bowl with tiny, bright knobs of clear 
glass dotting it at intervals and later found a 
larger bowl that exactly matched it. The 
first I got for ten cents at an auction, the second 
from a dealer for two dollars, and they are 
just what 1 need to hold berries and the pow- 
dered sugar to sprinkle on them. It is sur- 
prising how much of this old glass you can 
still pick up for little or nothing, and what | 
harmonious effects you can contrive! Just 
now I am searching for goblets to match egg 
cups and a sugar-bowl, creamer, and spoon- 
holder, for the pattern is so attractive, “fine- 
fingered’”’ ridges and a leaf and flower design 
stamped on them in clear glass. I don’t sup- 
pose that they number more than seventy- 
five summers, eithez, which youth, of course, | 
bars them from any real antiquity. But 
they are very pretty and quaint and think 


how old they’ll be some day if my family | ~ 


doesn’t break them at breakfast! 


Bur having all these treasures and using 

them and loving them wasn’t enough for | 
me. I wanted to know about them, too. That’s 
why I went to Sandwich, way down on Cape 
Cod, the place in these United States where 
pressed glass was first made. Even if you do 
not want to investigate cup-plates, I advise 
you to go there if ever you have the chance. 
It is a delightful little town just at the edge 
of the sea. And friendly! Indeed, I think 
everybody there knows everybody else and 
always has known them—known them in the 





first-name fashion, I mean. And to the 
stranger within their gates they are most 
welcoming. Before I went down I knew no- 
body; before I left I felt that 1 had made a 
dozen friends at least. Why, one kindest man 
gave me an old pressed lamp that had been 
made at Sandwich years and years ago. 1 
wish 1 could make you see it all as I did then, 
this quaint village watched over by a tall- 
spired eighteenth century church, when crocus 
and daffodil were awake, and the lilac and 
syringa bushes were beginning to leaf out. 
A very blue early spring sky with constantly 
changing cloud-patterns arched overhead, and 
the sea, a sapphire strip, marked the edge of 
the rolling downs and the sand dunes. 

In spite of its charm, at first I felt a little 
disappointed, as if there were nothing left but 
memories of this old industry, for the works, 
long since abandoned, have fallen into ruin, 
and there is no public collection of the delight- 
ful glass that was Sandwich’s early pride 
and prosperity. One dear lady had a boxful 
of cup-plates, but they were packed away in 
the shed and I could not see them. At another 
collector’s 1 was more fortunate, however, 
and saw a number of pieces of glass, though 
none that I myself did not own. But she had 
some beautiful mille fleur paper-weights and 
colored lamps, while the pressed knobs on her 
bureau were things to dream about. And it 
was there that I first got a hint of the lost 
design book, used in the beginning of things, 
which, could it be found, would prove a better 
Clue to Sandwich glass than any other thing. 
Better even, it may be, than the slim, red- 
bound volume, “Reminiscences of Glass 
Making,” published in the sixties and written 
by the great Deming Jarves himself. This 
I did have the privilege of consulting and 
taking notes from, notes that I hope other 
collectors will find as interesting as I did. 
Apparently the glass factories were started 
by Jarves at Sandwich not on account of the 
sand, as is commonly thought, but because of 
the stretching pinewoods, five thousand acres 
owned by the company. Then no coal was 





























COOKING CHART 















Electric cookery is 
simple, scientific cookery 


The Estate Copyrighted Cooking Chart tells you how hot to 
heat your oven for each operation, each kind of bread, pastry, 
cake and roast. It tells you also where to place each food in the 
oven, how long to leave it in at “High,” ““Medium”’ and “Low” 
heat, and when to turn off the current entirely, allowing the 
stored-up heat to do the work. The mercury thermometer in the 
Estate oven door shows the exact temperature of the oven. Thus 
guesswork is eliminated and cookery becomes really a simple, 
scientific operation. 


ELECTRIC RANGES 


make cookery easier, more cleanly, more convenient and insure perfect results 
every time. Snap a switch and you're ready to cook in this modern way. 
The kitchen can be kept as cool as any other room. 


The Estate Electric Range is not only 


a correctly designed piece of electrical ap- : 
paratus. First of all, it is a solid, substan- 4 exclusive 


tial, handsome, well-built range. In it 
the experience of seventy-five years de- Estate Features 


voted to the building of high-grade stoves Quick-Detachable Sur- 
and ranges is clearly revealed. face and Oven Units on 
Estate Iron-Cla on- 
Write for free booklet on struction. ook 
i -Cast-Iron Cooking 
electric cookery Ton 

If you are interested in the modern, _ Mercury Thermometer 

scientific way of cooking, write for this free in Oven Door. : 
book, with recipes. It shows the 5 differ- Estate Copyrighted 
ent models of Estate Electric Ranges. We Cooking Chart furnished 

will also direct you to the nearest dealer with each Range. 





who will show you Estate Electric Ranges. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Stoves and Ranges Since 1845 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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And it’s the Fuller Shower Bath Brush that puts 
pep into your tubbing. 

Your tired muscles get the invigoration, your over- 
wrought nerves the stimulation from shower, massage 
and cleansing. 

Fuller Friction Shower Bath Brush attaches easily 
to any faucet. It enables you to direct the full force 
of the water upon any part of your body. 

Women like it because they get the comfort of the 
shower without wetting their hair. Business men praise 
it as a stimulant to overworked body and tired brain. 


FULLE BRUSHES 


Remember this about FULLER Brushes— 


Not sold in stores—obtainable only from one of our 1000 repre- 
sentatives who wear the Fuller Button. 


Fully guaranteed against defects in material and workmanship. 


twisted- 
in-wire 





* 


Buy only Uf) Your Guarantee 

brushes bearing 4 of Quality 

this trade-mark and Service 
Sa PTFORS 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


The Fuller Brush Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Old American Pressed Glass 


burned at the works, and men were kept busy 
the year round hauling wood. Even now in 
the pine forests can be seen the old ‘ bogey” 
roads over which the logs were drawn. 

But Deming Jarves’s own records will tel] 
you more than I can do. Hitherto the date 
given for the earliest Sandwich glass has been 
placed as 1827, but he writes, ‘Ground was 
broke in April, 1825, dwellings for the work- 
men built and manufactory completed: and 
on the 4th day of July, three months from 
first breaking ground, commenced blowing 
glass.” Do you know, it made me happy to 
think of the coincidence that almost a century 
later I was in Sandwich in April, that you 
will read my words about it maybe on the 
“glorious Fourth.” The following year the 
works were purchased from the proprietor, 
and under his direction a company was in- 
corporated calling itself “The Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Company.” Affairs seem to 
have prospered, for imitaters sprang up all 
through the Atlantic States, and Jarves men- 
tions it as ‘“‘a place of comfort and rest.” 

I was lucky enough to find one of the old 
workmen still alive, a man, born in 1838, who 
had gone into the factories to work after school 
hours when he was eight years old. So that 
in 1846 he might very well have pressed some 
of the cup-plates that today you and I cherish. 
He remembers making Bunker Hills, Log 
Cabins, an Eagle or two, and some of the 
heads, but he said that the Heart and Valen- 
tine plates were made in the West—Ohio, 
I suppose, or somewhere near Pittsburgh. 
According to him cup-plates were easy to 
press; the design was stamped by means of a 
metal plunger which pressed the pattern into 
the molten glass, and a man and a boy working 
together could readily turn out sixteen hundred 
a day. Perhaps you may have noticed that 
some of your pieces of glass are not so clear- 
cut as other. That means, so old Mr. Lloyd 
says, that the plunger design was beginning 
to wear out, and a good rule for telling your 
earlier pieces is to notice the color, which is 
apt to be a little yellowed, and to see how 
thick the glass is. In comparison to the later, 
more craftsmanly pieces, it seems double 
the weight. And just to think that these cup- 
plates of our happy hunting now, cost only 
thirty or thirty-five cents a dozen in those 
days. Maybe, after all, I was extravagant 
about Benjamin Franklins. 

Tonight it’s the eighteenth of April, late 
and late, almost the time when Paul Revere 
rode through the dark to bid our embattled 
farmers awake and fire that shot that should 
be heard round the world. I am so very grate- 
ful for my old pressed glass, these concrete, 
democratic symbols of the hopes and ambi- 
tions and fate of a nation! Once, somewhere, 
I read that Cape Cod is still in the eighteenth 
century. I don’t think Sandwich is; rather I 
think it dwells in the early nineteenth, as 
patriotically proud as its own historical glass, 
and that’s a hundred percent American. But 
—could anything be better? 


Quick Fuels Leave the 
Kitchen Cool 


(Continued from page 67) 


stove, which must be allowed to prevent an) 
kerosene odor. First, the stove must be set 
perfectly level, so that the flow of kerosene 
will be even. Second, the wicks should have 
every-other-day attention, pressing the carbon 
down evenly with a paper rather than tim 
ming or scraping it off. Don’t make the mls 
take of selecting too small a kerosene equip 
ment for the work to be done. No dinner can 


be conveniently cooked for a family ol five 
on less than four burners, using two for the 
oven—and five burners is a much _ better 
selection. Two and three burner stoves are 


auxiliary only. 
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Electric Washing Machine 


HE Thor Electric Washing 
Machine does the family 
washing quickly, easily and 
at the lowest possible expense. It 
saves the hire of a washerwoman. 


The clothes last longer because 
they are washed in a smooth 
cylinder which revolves and 
reverses, dropping each piece 
through the suds very gently un- 
til it is cleansed thoroughly. 


Nearly 500,000 women now use 
this electric servant. Good elec- 
trical dealers everywhere sell the 
Thor with pride and confidence. 
They know that for 14 years Hurley 
has been building a washing ma- 
chine which is the world’s leader. 


Call on any Thor dealer. If you 
wish, he will sell you a machine 
on easy terms. Or write any city 
listed below for catalog. 


English Distributors: Charles E. Beck & Co., Ltd., 70 New Bond Street, London 


Other products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner and the Thor Electric Ironer 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


San “Francisco 
Los Angeles 


New York 
Tiansas City 


Boston 
CJoronto 


In using advertisements see page 19 





PURE PRESERVES 
APPLE BUTTER 
JELLIES, SYRUPS 
AND MINCE MEAT 


Red Raspberries! 


—Remember the days that Mother, or Aunt, or Grand- 
ma sent you out with a tin pail to find the wild ones 


out in the open field? 


And how you never gave a lot of them any chance to be preserved? And 

how the few you finally brought home tasted as they were pilfered out of -_ 

a jar the next winter? “A 
tell ye 


That’s the same good old home-made taste of Temtor Preserves. You'll idea 

recognize it instantly —and the fact that will surprise you most is that No 
every single Temtor Preserve is a success. The famous old “off days” of sui 
of home preserving are unknown in a Temtor kitchen. food, 


Delicate machinery substitutes its scientific accuracy for the frailty of 
human hands in Temtor Preserving—regulating the time and temperature 
of the cooking to the shade of a second and to the fraction of a degree of 
c= heat—substituting sureness for haphazard guesswork—and making each thoug! 
) RE ES batch of fresh, ripe fruit and real sugar, with the same fragrance, color and my de 
R SERV oe taste of the best preserves you ever enjoyed. “— 
ASPBERRY a Raspberries, loganberries and blackberries from the garden spots of the detern 
f Northwest Coast; peaches, pineapples, oranges and quinces from California; life to 
cherries and plums from Michigan and Wisconsin; strawberries from the lorms, 
pick of Middle Western patches; the best Ben Davis and Jonathan apples task of 
from the Ozark Hills of Missouri and Arkansas—all the choice fresh fruit = ho 
of the land is preserved for you in the same good Temtor way. h shay 
times ; 


* The Temtor Corn and Fruit Products Co. Nort 


General Offices, St. Louis, U.S.A... Years, ; 
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31 Miles of Piecrust 


(Continued from page 39) 


state, Which she frankly holds less vital than 
affairs of the stomach, there’s hardly an office 
within the gift of the people that Susan} 
couldn't have. But “Lawsie, child!” she’d | 


say when they offered her a senatorship or | 
you-all | 
| 


something, “Ah cain’t pifflicate with 
now—not with apple pie in the oven.” | 

A public office might be something of a! 
come-down, at that. For in her own kingdom | 
Susan is the most absolute of despots now. | 
It is a pleasant kingdom, wide and _ high-! 
studded and set in the basement of the old- | 
fashioned main building so that its windows 
are flush with the velvety lawn. Spotless | 
cupboards flank the wall on one side, with 
long tables conveniently near. It is on these 
long tables that many of the thirty-one pie- | 
crust miles were rolled. Big barrels of flour 
bulge from specially built bins. A heap of, 
apple parings or of lemon peel lends a fruity 
fragrance to the already spicy atmosphere. 
Across an end of the great room—so cosy in} 
winter and so freshly cool in summer—looms | 
a row of ranges, carefully shined, piping hot, 
bursting with goodies in process of baking or 
roasting. 

Dominating it all, busy and beaming, is 
Susan. She is plump, as befits a woman who 
knows the value of good cooking, and she is 
rushed as only the head of a big school kitchen 
can be. With a staff of helpers, Susan never- 
theless feels it a duty to watch each step of 
every dish that goes into her ovens. It is her 
capable hand which adds the proper amount 
of seasoning to the meat, her eve which knows 
when the bread is exactly the right tinge of 
golden brown, her well-trained nose which 
detects the first faint indication of a scorch} 
when the finicky sponge cake is a-baking. | 

As for pie days—no one is permitted to med- | 
dle with the sacred orgy of pie-making. From 
dry flour, through shortening, up to the crisply 
finished product, the pies are Susan’s. 

“Ah can make ’em with mah eyes shet,”’ she 
has boasted. 


T’Salmost true. For she began to make them | 

when she was scarcely more than a baby. 
At the age of seven, Susan was taken as cook’s 
helper and general errand girl by a family 
in Maryland, a family which believed in the 
old-time lavish hospitality. That was more 
years ago than Susan, with unexpected co- 
quetry, cares to reveal. Or perhaps it is shrewd- 
ness that prompts the concealment of her age. 

“Ah ain’t never been married,” she will 
tell you with a jolly giggle that precludes any 
idea of heartbreak, “but you just cain’t tell—” 

Not but that she’s had a fascinating array 
of suitors. “But they all talk ‘bout mah 
food, hour in, hour out—when Ah’d rather 
hear ’em talk ’bout they bank accounts.” 

At the age of seven, then, Susan began to 
learn a little about cookery. She had not 
reached the age of eleven before the master 
of the house declared to his wife, “I always 
thought you knew how to make good desserts, 
my dear—but that little scamp Susie makes 


better pies than you do!” 

The remark stirred Susan’s pride. She 
determined from that moment to dedicate her 
life to the pie in its varied and delightful 
forms. Above all, she gave herself up to the 
task of making those best loved by the head of 
the household—-and with such success that as 
she herself admits: “It was the pie-eatin’est 
house Ah ever did see; we had pie two and three 
times a day. Yes, suh!” 

Northward Susan drifted in the course of 
years, and northward the fame of her cooking 
preceded her. Swarthmore College discovered 
her, and for ten years the dignified old school 
tucked away among its huge old trees was | 
known to students and alumnae for its golden 
leasts. “Table board”—the term is far too 
pale to describe the viands served in that se- 
daie academic place where the Lisby tradition 
Is still kept green. ‘ 


the man on the streets; 
events seems to quicken all the time. 


events is not what it should be. 


One third of America underfed 


—say high authorities 


Rich and poor alike suffer from malnutrition without knowing it 


BY do we hear on all sides complaints 
of “that tired feeling?” Why do 
nervous breakdowns and rest cures multiply? 

“It’s a great life if you don’t weaken,” says 
and the speed of 


The truth is our ability to keep pace with 
Our vital 
reserves too often go below par. 


Astonishing facts 


Impossible as it seems, America, the world’s 
greatest food producing nation, is suffering 
from wide-spread malnutrition. 

In spite of increasing food bills the chances 


| are one in three that you or your family ate 


suffering, not from lack of enough food, but 
from lack of the right kind. 

These conclusions are inevitably drawn 
from statistics of the army draft and from 
Dr. Wm. Emerson’s work among children of 
all classes. 

What we call “lack of vitality,” “run 
down,” “not thriving” is now definitely trace- 
able in most cases to an insufficient supply of 
certain food elements. 


Whole 
wheat 
grain 
enlarged 


The Sixteen vital elements of nutrition 


Chiorin Sodium 
Fluorin Sulphur 
Iron Silicon 
Phosphorus Iodine 


Calcium 
Potassium 
Magnesium 
Manganese 


Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Carbon 


The 16 vital elements 


Sixteen natural food elements (listed above) 
are needed to keep the normal human being 
strong and well, and filled with that abun- 
dant vitality which provides for growth and 
the energy demands of modern life. 

In the wheat grain Nature provides these 
sixteen vital elements in more nearly the 
proper proportion than in any other food, 
save possibly milk. 

But several of the most important of these 
are lost in modern methods of wheat prepara- 
tion, through removal of the six outer layers 
of the wheat grain, commonly called the bran. 
Only in the whole wheat grain can all the 


needed elements be secured. 
—A dverlisement 


From Nature's Larder 


j In Nature’s larder health 
and energy are not sepa- 
rated from delightful tastes 
and flavors. 

And thousands now draw 
from this larder these six- 
teen vital elements in 
Pettijohn’s, a whole wheat 
breakfast food of rich and 
gratifying taste. 

Its steaming fragrance 
awakens sluggish appetites 
in young and old. With 
cream and sugar it makes 
a vital energy ration of 
luscious flavor. 
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Are your children under the weight shown by 
this standard table? If so they need 
more of the 16 vital elements food 


Girls 
Averave 
wet. for 
height 
Pounds 


Boys 
Average 
wet. for 
height 
Inches Pounds 
35* 32.0  31:0/} 
36* 33.5 32.5 

5 

5.0 


Boys 
Average 
wet. for 

height 

Pounds 


Girls | 
Average 
wet. for 
height 
Pounds 


Height | Height 


| Inches 


Nenrninwonoe 
ANnNaASonesy 


|os 


48 53.5 53. 
*Without clothes 63 





The figures for the younger children are 
taken from “Hoit’s Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood;” for the ages from six years on, 
from the studies of Boas, Burk and Smedley. 
These iatter heights and weights are with in- 
door clothes but without shoes. In all cases the 
weights have been approximated to the halt- 
pound. 

Table of weights reprinted from 
Woman's Home Companion 


If you have been feeling below your normal 
in energy and vim—try Pettijohn’s. 

If you have a child below the average weight 
for his age (see tables)—try Pettijohn’s. The 
little folks love it. 

If you suffer from congestion of the in- 
testinal tract give this food with its natural 
bran laxative a chance to set you right as 
nature has provided. 

Your grocer kas Pettijohn’s—or will gladly 
get it for you. Make tomorrow’s breakfast 
of this sixteen vital elements food. 

% Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1623H Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
—Advertisement 


In using advertisements see page 19 175 
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£ baked and roasted dishes with which to vary Z 
$ your menu. But some recipes call for a hot Qo 
£ oven and some for a moderate oven—if you = 
‘ could only have both at once, you’d get P 
= almost double use out of your oven! 5 
2 And that’s why the Bo o fills a long-felt : 






need—it has two compartments, one for fast 
baking, one for slow. It sounds impossible, 
but this is how it works. The shelf in the 
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goes to the upper. It takes no extra fuel. 
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The lower oven is plenty high enough for 
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Z all ordinary pans, but being low it heats 3 

quickly with very little fuel. When you « 
" want a big oven, you need only move the flue 2 
| = plate from the middle to the top. ; 
ha : 
4 *& THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. Wrie © 
sj Erie, Penna., U. S. A. for our 2 
Md Makers of the BoLo Oven, Extra Finished Iron BOLo My 
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31 Miles of Piecrust 


Tradition—for Susan left at last. When 
announcement came of her intention to re. 
move to Chester, a few miles distant. some- 
thing like a riot broke out among the Si varth- 
more students, a friendly and franti demon. 
stration of theic desire that Susan, and her 
pies, remain within their midst. When she 
had gone, some earnest souls drew up a set 
of resolutions urging her to return. silo 

She wouldn’t. “No, suh!” The reason was 
typically Lisby. ‘Them co-eds, they mince 
; away too dainty at a pece of mah cookin’ 
that Ah’ve stood coaxin’ along at a hot stove 
| foh hours—mincin’ away, mincin’ away at it, 
| peckin’ and a-pickin’. But these bi a yere, 
| bless youh, they eat half a pie at one bite. 


| Jess give one ‘look ’n’ open the ‘y face—it’s 
gone.” 
| Perhaps a bit of maternal instinct kept her 
| | at the military college, too. Some of the little 
| fellows in their khaki uniforms are dreadfully 
| homesick now and then. If there’s the ghost 
of an excuse for trotting downstairs to the 
| |corridor outside the wide kitchen, be sure 
| these lads will grasp it. And m: iny’s the bit 
| of culinary comfort that Susan is suspected 
| of handing out. 
“‘ Ah’ve seen boys yere,” she says, ‘“‘so home- 
|sick the tears was hangin’ from the y eyes, 
But w hen they get a bite of mah p ie—goodby, 
trouble!’ 


NOR is it only the boy whose eyes gleam 

when a juicy sample of the Lisby art is set 
before him. Former President Taft made her 
happy by praising the apple pie she served 
him when he visited the school—a noble pie, 
| that one, the apples tenderly spiced with 
| cinnamon, the crust blithely brow ‘ and ready 
to crumble at a touch. Admiral Conz, in 
Chester on business of the Italian navy, raised 
his eyes heavenward at the first taste of her 
lemon meringue. Secretary Danicls heaved 
a sigh of content over a custard pie so thick 
and rich and quivery that it would have filled 
the soul of Charlie Chaplin with the utmost 
in joy. Secretary Daniels heaved a sigh and 
asked for more, a fact which so pleased Susan 
that she decided at New Year’s to send hima 
present. The present was a mince pie, the very 
emperor of mince pies, of oblong construction. 
It measured sixteen inches across by eighteen 
inches long and was three inches high. And 
it caused at the Capitol a furore of speculation. 

Nobody is sure yet whether the Secretary 
ate the pie. But a lot of people would give 
much to know. For Susan is an old-time cook 
who believes in old-time mincemeat. And 
the question, which Susan diplomaticaily 
declines to answer, is this: Did the Lisby 
mincemeat contain a suspicion of something 
not grapejuice, or did it not? 

“Why, don’t you-all know how to make 
mincemeat?” Susan asks innocently when 
questioned on this point. “Every one has 
their own recipe, Ah reckon. Ah jest puts 
in apples and meat and raisins and dates and— 
oh, anything that’ll make it taste good.” 

Oddly enough, mince is not the pie she 
j likes most to make. Lemon meringue is the 
| favorite. “It’s so easy to make.” (Tell that 
| to your bride!) “Of cohse, any pie’s easy to 
make,” Susan adds negligently. “Ah jest 
| take a leetle mite o’ this, and a handful o 
| that—what looks about right, you know— 
}and puts ’em together with whatever makes 
| it taste rich and good, and makes a. crust and 
| bakes it. And it’s a pie.” 

Shades of the recipe book! Shades also, 
indignant shades, of the efficiency expert! 
Yet Susan never wastes and never spoils a 
dis sh. It’s a talent, like walking the tight-rope. 

“ Pie’s the easist thing in the world to make, 
Susan continues to reassure a sceptical world. 

“You just put something between crust, 

land there ’tis. The onliest thing is, have the 








| crust ‘short.’ Make it as ‘short’ as you kin, 
| and use ice-water. Of course, you has to b ake 
it proper. But Ah cain’t tell how long, only 


by the looks.” 
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the proof that pies made by this rather hazy 
rule are edible. The proof is overwhelming, 
and it comes at noon on every Monday, 
Thursday, pe Saturday. 

Stiff and silent and rigorously military, the 
boys march into their dining-room. With 
face set sternly as that of a general behind the 
jines, the Otticer of the Day supervises the 
march. Grace is said; the benches shuffle. 
And pandemonium reigns. Shrill, boyish 
voices pierct dag en the roar of more man- 


like bellowings, for the cadets bellow instead 
of conversing ‘it’s the only way to be heard 
above the other fellow’s uproar. Nothing, you 
think, could be noiser. 


But wait 

Wait till the servers bring the first plateful 
of dessert, and the school observes that Susan 
has not played them false—that it is indeed 
pie. A deep, elated “ Ah-hh!” of anticipation 
rises to a siren call of glee. Forks pound on 
tables. Feet pound on floors. Fists pound 
in mutual congratulation on neighboring 
shoulders. It’s Armistice Day three times | 
a week in Chester. 

Round the corner, against the kitchen door, 
Susan is standing. Her hands, idle for the 
moment, are wrapped in her long white apron. 
A smooch of flour cuts across her face. Her 
eyes shine. Her smile widens. 

She may well smile. In the past sixteen years 
she has turned out pies at the rate of seventy- 
five a week, each pie a foot in diameter and 
edged by thirty-two inches of crust. The edg- 
ing crust alone measures 1,984,000 inches, or 
165,333 feet, or a little more than 31 miles. 

“Pie! Pic! PIE!” yell the boys round the 
corner. 

Susan, whose pies with their width of one 
foot each would, placed rim to rim, make 
nearly eighty-three Woolworth towers; Susan, 
whose edging crust, straightened out and stood 
on end, would reach into air nearly six times 
as high as the loftiest mountain in the world— 
Susan, as those yells arise, would not swap 
honors with a queen. 

What’s a throne, anyway, compared with a 
talent for pies? 





Porch Meals which Save 
Steps 


(Continued from page 75) 


one. Prepare two cupfuls of meat by cutting 

itinto small strips or dice. Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin in one-half cupful of cold 
water. Dissolve it in one pint of boiling 
chicken stock and add one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful of celery 
alt, one-fourth teaspoonful of paprika, and 
alt, if sufficient was not added when cooking 
the fowl. Stir well and cool. When begin- 
ning to set, add the chicken meat. Pour into 
individual molds in the bottom of which are 
‘ices of hard-cooked eggs in rings of slices cut 
tom stuffed olives. Chill thoroughly and gar- 
ish with watercress or lettuce and mayonnaise. 


Rice and Ketchup Timbales 


To two cupfuls of rice cooked until flaky and 
thilled, add four teaspoonfuls of tomato 
ketchup, Mix well together and pack into 
ny timbale molds. Turn out on a_ plate 
immediate ly after packing. 


Macaroni and Green Pea Salad 


Cook two cupfuls of macaroni or spaghetti 
in boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
ad pour cold water through it; chill 
thoroughly. Ar range a nest of the macaroni 
o individual plates of crisp lettuce or cress. 
Fill the center b, ith cold, cooked green peas, | 
using two cupfuls for six servings. Pour over 
well-seasoned = rench dressing. 

When the tray service is used, the dinner 
may well include a jellied bouillon. Select 
simple but nourishing desserts. Boiled cus- 
lard combined with fruits of all kinds, soufflés, 


‘om-starch puddings, and cold, baked puddings 
ae all good choices 





It is a pr ivilege to be allowed to glimpse | 








Old Style Closets 
Peuin More Clothes. 
Than Wear 


ORE fine apparel is spoiled by the 

treatment it receives in antiquated 
closets than by actual wear. Make it pos- 
sible for your Zarments to retain their lines 
and freshness by installing, the 


KNAPE & VOGT 


Keprentnt: Care System |< 
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You will save closet space, keep your clothes better, 
and make them more accessible. 


Carriers are roller-bearin3, heavily nickeled and 
operate easily on a telescoping slide that brings your 
whole wardrobe out into the room. 


This system of Zarment care modernizes closets in 
old or new homes, apartment houses, hotels, clubs, 
lodges, etc. Carriers are made in all sizes from 12 
to 60 inches in length. 


On sale at hardware and department stores. 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





New York, 168 Church St. Chicago, 4 enn Blvd. 
St. Louis, Title Guarantee Bldg. Boston, 86 H -"* 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Minneapolis, Soo Tins Bldg. 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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Black and bright 
nickel; 
sizes for every 
snap-purpose. 


— Woolco Snap is a tried-and-true quality 
fastener of improved shape and design and 
superior finish, guaranteed rust proof. Its five-cent 
economy price is a natural result of the gigantic 
buying power and size of the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. chain of stores with its 1100 links. 
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The Fortress of the Farm 


(Continued from page 27) 


who have been able, that is to say, to live de- 
cently without getting into debt, and to have a 
little marsin left over. 

“The old farm is plenty good enough for me,” 
declares the first brother, whom we shall call 
Dan. “i never could stand being shut up in- 
side four walls, doing the same thing day after 
day—the monotony of it would kill me! I get 
something to do that’s different with every 
season, and I get it all out of doors. Now that 
the boys are big enough to help some and I 
shan’t have to give a hired man fifty dollars a 
month and his board (the average present wage 
in New England, according to the Boston 
Transcript), I’ve got hopes of being able to 
make the land produce more by getting better 
fertilizer, and buying a tractor to do the 
plowing, and an electric milking machine. 
Give up your factory, Tom, and come in with 
me. We'll make a good thing of it.” 

“Oh, yes, we'll make a good thing of it,” 
jeers Tom. “No Union hours for us! We'll 
milk the cows morning and night when it’s 
dark—even when it gets light by four a. m. 
and stays light till nine p. m.—so’s we can get 
in wheats or oats or plow or dig potatoes 
while it ain’t dark. We won’t go to the movies 
but once a month, because the nearest show 
place is five miles away, and we’re too dog- 
tired to strike out for ’em, anyway, after all 
them fifty-seven varieties of work that you’ve 
been describin’ as keepin’ off the feelin’ of 
‘monotony’ are done. The missus’ll have a 
new hat once in two years—maybe—and the 
kids’ll have their teeth yanked out at home to 
save the expense of a dentist, so’s every spare 
cent can be ‘put back on the land’—where the 
land, maybe, will pay you back in pretty poor 
coin, with a storm that lays all your oats flat 
ora new kind of bug on your fruit-trees. 

“Well, you better listen here: I’m suited 
just where [ am. I work from eight to five, 
with an hour off for lunch, and when I’m 
through, I’m through. None of my capital’s 
involved if I chuck my job! I’m paid in hard 
cash, and I can take that hard cash and get 
anything I dum please with it. I ain’t got to 
invest itin anything. I can get Min a diamond 
ting, and the kids a Victrola, and myself all 
the good cigars I want to smoke. I can have 
my milk left outside my door in two glass bot- 
tles, and I can get porterhouse steak at the Old 
Dutch Market round the corner, and drop in 
tosee Mary Pickford after I’ve bought it. 

“Go in with you? Guess you must think 
I've fallen off some in the upper story even to 
suggest it, you poor rube. You better come on 
inwith me. I'll say a good word for you to the 
boss, and he'll start you in on forty a week 
with a certain raise as soon as you’ve got the 
hang of things.” 


The Business Man’s Story 
_ And then Charles, the business man, who— 
both his brothers feel, and who feels himself— 
has risen rather above them, and who has been 


leaning back in his comfortable chair looking 
meditatively at his crossed feet—encased in 
silk socks which match his tie, and patent 


leather Oxfords—while his brothers have been 
talking, puts in his oar. 

“Til take you both into my office any time 
you say,” he remarks carelessly. “Of course, 
I've taken risks. I’m not like Tom. I have 


had to invest, and though I haven’t had to 
put money back on the land: like poor old Dan 
here, to have it all swallowed up, as Tom says, 
by a bug or a storm, I’ve taken some rather 
long chances myself, and some nights I haven’t 
slept what you'd call sound, thinking about 
them! But the war’s not been a bad thing for 


a good many of us business men, and my gam- 
ble in oil turned out pretty well—yes, and one 
or two other little things I’ve done on the side. 
Another year I ought to clear—” and he takes 


Out a pen and p: ‘ 7 «4s 
“But og oe ram yey —— 

sue Main advantage about my job over 
yours,” he yo , y 3 


Ss on after a few minutes, “as I 








Kindred of the Dust 


Characters NOVEL of the sort of people who 
That Will grow only in the Great Northwest 
is this soul-searching story of Nan of 
the Sawdust Pile, the mother of a child 
who cries for a father he will never know 


Live Forever 


—of Donald McKaye, the young laird of 
Tyee, who is torn between the love he has 


for Nan and the love he bears his father 
Ina Story 


You Will —of the old Laird, the proud ruler of his rich 
Never Forget little principality, who loves his son with 
such a fierce and hungry love that he would 
sooner see him dead than married to Nan. 


T is a novel with a problem as old as time itself 
and as new as the day that dawns with the coming 
of the new sun—as elemental as man, as great as 
humanity—a story of people you will love in a novel 


By a Writer you will never forget. 

Who Knows He’s a wonderfully fine fellow, this Peter B. Kyne, 

Humanity an upstanding two-fisted American. As one of his 
admirers once said, ‘‘He writes about men, for men 
—that’s why women love his stories.” 


A Big Moment 
in the Book 
of the Year 





. 


THE FATHER: My THE SON: You have 
son, the girl is damaged bred a man, sir, not a 
goods and she must not mollycoddle. I can’t give 
be wife to son of mine. her up! By God, I can’t! 


“KINDRED OF THE DUST” 


is a novel that will stir your soul. Get it today and feel stronger and better 
for having read it. It is a Cosmopolitan Book selected for you from the output 
of the greatest writers in the world by the greatest editors of the greatest 
publishing organization in America. 


Wherever books are sold . . . $2.00 


(smopolitén Book (Corporation 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 








In using advertisements see page 19 
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|The Fortress of the Farm 


see it anyway, is my social position You 
| don’t need to sneer and laugh and say that 
doesn’t amount to anything. You know it 
does. You know you'd like to belong to the 
Men’s City Club, and sit down to lunch every 
| day with a bunch of ‘regular fellers’—the meh 
| who’re doing the big things that count. You 
| know you’d like to see. your wife’s name in 
| the society columns of the evening paper and 
hear your daughter say that she’s going to a 
dance with young Harry Alden Van Veldt, 
whose ancestors came over in the Mayflower, 
or settled New York, or something; or get a 
letter telling you that your boy’s been ‘tapped’ 
at Yale. And you can—just asI do. Come 
on in, the water’s fine.” 

Well, after a conversation like this, Dan 
goes back to the farm, and inevitably does a 
good deal of hard thinking. After he has 
thought, he may, of course, do exactly what 
he has been doing for years already—what 
Tom has described fairly accurately. Or he 
may decide that there is no earthly reason why 
it is up to him to work fourteen hours to Tom’s 
eight in order that Tom may get his nice clean 
milk in glass bottles, or his thick, juicy steak 
at the corner grocery. He may decide to sell 
off part of his land and part of his stock, and 
raise just enough for his own family—a de- 
cision which would shorten his working hours 
considerably, and which, before long, would 
prove very inconve ient for Tom, for if Dan 
does not supply him, who will? Or he may de- 
cide, as he looks at his wife mixing bread after 
the supper dishes are done, and notices how 
much older she looks than Charles’ wife, who 
is five years her senior—and hears his pretty 
daughter saying a little sulkily that there 
isn’t a living thing for her to do that evening 

| but sit at home and mend the stockings—and 
| realizes that his boy, who’s been leading his 
class at high school, isn’t going to college at 
all, much less going to be ‘‘tapped”—which 
mysterious term Charles had to explain to 
| him—because,!if that hired man’s wages are to 
be saved, the boy has to be kept at home 
—that he had better accept Charles’ offer, and 
move into the city. So he auctions off the old 
| household furniture that city folk might laugh 
at, and sells the farm that his father and his 
grandfather tilled before him, and starts 
fresh. 


Many Dans Are Doing This Thinking 

And if he does, what then? Not one Dan, 
of course, but many Dans. We all realize by 
now, of course—that is, I hope we all do—that 
the thing that is going to cut down the high 

| cost of living is not a different Administration, 
| or a Congressional investigation, or a lady lec- 
| turer telling women’s clubs not to buy new 
| pearl necklaces this year because after all those 
are really luxuries, and we must cut down on 
| luxuries—but increased production—dcreased 
production of everything, the things that Tom 
| makes included. And every time a farmer 
stops farming there is going to be less food 
produced. The farm is the fortress that stands 
between the world and its most deadly foe— 
starvation. The farmer is the captain in com- 
mand of the fortress, and all the men and wo- 
men and children who are helping him are his 
soldiers. So far, they have done their share, 
more than their share. During the war, m 
spite of the labor shortage caused by the draft, 
the farmers in this country increased their 
planted acreage by 33,000,000 acres, or, M 
other words, increased their total yield of crops 
by 635,000,000 bushels, and the value of ex- 
ports in farm products by $500,000,000. I am 
not fond of statistics as a rule, but these I 
think worth giving and considering. _ No 
lofty battlemented towers, no armored knights 
of old, ever defended more worthily a more 
worthy—a more holy—cause. 

There are two words which we have heard 
very often lately, and which we have needed 
very much to hear. They are “vision” an 

| “ideals.” We had, before the war, rather lost 
| sight, as a nation, of both vision and ideals, 
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Biscuits 











Everymeal — Everyday 
Make Every Meal a Feast 


If you want to make your 
meals more tempting, serve Sun- 
shine Biscuits everymeal every- 
dav. No matter whether it’s 
Per-fet-to Wafers, served with 
the dessert, or some other zest- 
ful Sunshine Biscuit, each has a 
fitting place to make every meal 
a feast. 

Sunshine 


Biscuits save you 


time, for they are always ready 
to serve. Keep a varied supply 
on your pantry shelf for emer- 
gencies as well as for everyday 
use. And with such a wide va- 
riety to choose from, you’re sure 
of pleasing even the most whim- 
sical appetite. 


Ask for Sunshine Biscuits at 
your grocer’s today. 


Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses are packed in most Sunshine cartons 


[oosE-Wi.es Biscurt (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in over 100 Cities 


We have prepared a Fairy 
Tale Book of Rhyme 8, hand- 
tomely illustrated. To partly 
cover cost of preparationand 
mailing, send 5c in coin (no 
stamps accepted | to this com- 
pany, Dept. B,810 Commerce 
Building, Kansas City, Mo, 


— 
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] Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


ss Sunshine Multi Wafers and Orange Custard 
i Flavor boiled custard with juice and grated rind of 


an orange. 


Turn into freezer. 


When half frozen 


add 2 peeled oranges cut in pieces and sweetened. 


Serve with Multi Wafers. 


Sunshine Vcro- 
niques with Dixie 
Frappé 
Half fill parfait 
glasses with grape 
juice, Fill up glass 
with whipped cream 
tlavored with orange. 
Top with candied 
cherry and serve 
with Sunshine Vero- 
nigues( Wafer Sticks), 


Sunshine Tan-San 
Wafers With 
Peach Lydia 


Prepare quart of ice 
cream, When nearly 
frozen, add 1 cup 
sliced peaches, 1 
tablespoon chopped 
candied orange peel, 
and 1 cup of whipped 
cream, Pack in 
freezer, Serve in 
glasses with half ot 


Tan-San. 


H Dept. B, Name 
810 Commerce Building, 

4 Kansas City, Mo. 

1 Please send me a copy Grocer’s 

1 of ‘‘Sunshine Hints for 

l the Hostess,’’ illustrating 
scores of delicious biscuit | G-ocer's 
uses. Address 


In using advertisements see page 19 
































Sunshine Clover 
Leaves with 
Orange Juice 

Make sirup by boil- 

ing 1 cup of sugar 

and 1 pint of water 

12 minutes. Cool. 

Add orange juice. 

Dilute by pouring 

over crushed ice, 

Serve with Clover 

Leaves. 


peach filled with whipped cream on top, Serve with 
(Orientally fragrant of orange blossoms. } 
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“and as soon as I slip into my street frock I'll be 
ready to go; but first I must run over the rug with my 
Apex. Then we’ll have the whole day to ourselves for 
shopping and visiting. Since I have had my Apex I 
can always tidy up the house in just a few minutes and 
go away happy. It is the first electric servant I ever 
had and the last I would be without.” 

With an Apex in your home it is no The inclined Apex nozzJe cleans right 
longer necessary to put on old clothes up to baseboards, into corners, and 


and cover up your hair before doing under things. The divided nozzle in- 
the cleaning. The Apex takes all the sures even and thorough cleaning. 


dust and dirt out of your rugs and 
furnishings, and all the drudgery and 
monotony out of your cleaning work. 


With the Apex attachments you can 
always keep your upholstery, draperies 
and bedding fresh and clean. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1067 East 152nd Street 


Cleveland, U.S.A. 


Made in Canada by The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited, 102-104 Atlantic Ave. Toronto 


ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 


July-August 1920 Good Housekeeping 


FAipex &&clusive 
win -‘features 
mA 
pees 


SR. 


IDIVIDED NOZZLE 


Cleans Unikormly Across the 


These are the two dis 
tinctive features of the 
Apex Cleaner. Write 
us for folder explain- 
ing the “Peak Points 
of Apex construction. 


A progressive dealer im 
your city sells the Apex 
Cleaner. If you do not 
know him, write us for 
his name. 
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The Fortress of the Farm! 


vell for us to think of them again. 


dit was I i 
ire two other words which I think 


But there 

pow we nec 
sight” and 
not clear ai 
high and ju 


‘standards.” If our foresight is 
| steady, if our standards are not 
t, it will go hard with us. It is 
true, of course, that, good works are useless 
without faith, but it is equally true that faith 
; useless without good works. Let us not 
forget that Mary and Martha were sisters, and 
that it was what they both did that made the | 
house at Bethany so beautiful a place, and the 
sory of it so enduring. ; | 
“And so, suppose we grant that the farmer 


d to hear also, and they are “‘fore- | 





is worth helping, that he must be given, as 
Secretary Meredith says, the “right condi- 
tions,” if he is to go on feeding the world— 
decent living, education for his children, rest 
and recreation for his wife—if only because 
unless he is helped, the rest of us are going to | 
sifer. For what he is doing he must be paid, | 
fyll measure, pressed down, running over. So, 
jor that matter, must Tom and Charles. It is 
ila question of fair division. The farmer can 
not fill his own teeth, the dentist can not raise 
his own potatoes, and neither of them can 
make their own shoes. But the farmer should 
not have to suffer with toothache, and the 
dentist should not have to go hungry, and 
neither of them ought to go barefoot, or even 
down at the heel. It is only when the dentist 
keeps short office hours that he may play golf, 
and the shoemaker closes up his shop and goes 
to the movies, while the farmer toils on and on 
and on, that they are not entitled to what he 
has for them. ‘The man who supplies little 
should receive little, and the man who supplies 
nothing at all, either with his hands or with his 
brain, should, in all fairness, receive nothing at 
al. We have no more right to accept from the 
larmer or the shoemaker or the dentist—or the 
teacher and preacher and actor for that matter 
—what they have to give us without giving 
them something of equal value in return, than 
ve have to draw checks on a bank in which we 
haveno money deposited. And if we keep on 
loing so, the consequences, in course of time, 
re going to prove as unpleasant for us as if we 
did this very thing. It is not an expression of | 
socialism tosay this. Itis simply a question of 
ommon justice. And it is far more than that. 
Itis a question of the biggest elemental neces- 
ity inthe world. ‘If there is something that 
lenies any person” —the words are Secretray 
Meredith’s, but the italics are my own—‘“a 
iit reward for his contribution of effort or 
intelligence—a proportion of the total produc- 
tion equal to the proportion he contributes in 
bor, intelligence, ability and capital to the 
total effort—let us find out what it is and over- 
me it.” 


This Is What the Department Does for You 
The Department of Agriculture is doing 
many things which contribute to this general 
rsult, not only for the benefit of Dan, as you 
thought before —not only for Dan who de- 
“tves and needs it very much, as you did not, | 
vethaps, think before—but for Tom and: 
Charles as well. All human beings are apt to ! 
lave a rather personal outlook, women espe- | 
tially, and so perhaps they would like to know 
tow this department is helping them, not indi- 
rectly, but direc tly, too. Let us suppose that 
you are not a farmer’s wile, living in the coun- 
ty, but the wife of a clerk in a department | 
‘tore, for example, living in the city. Suppose ! 
ou get up in the morning and dress your chil- 
ten, and give them fruit and cereal and toast 
nd ham and eggs with ketchup for breakfast, 
and start them off for school—and, just as 
ley are starting, call them back to wrap them 
wp alittle more warmly, That is what is hap- 
ening in hundreds of homes, in hundreds of | 
les, all over the United States today. Do 
You know that some of the cotton from which | 
Your children’s clothes are made was probably | 
“town on land which ten years ago was a barren 
“ssert, but which the Department of Agricul- | 
we has taught the farmers to make pes 





An interesting book- 
let on ‘‘Home Sani- 
tation’’ mailed on 


Babbitt 
HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS 


Purify your home 
daily with 
oh 


Acm 


Commonly called ‘Chloride of Lime’’ 


KILLS GERMS DESTROYS ODORS 


The drain pipe in your kitchen sink—The garbage 
can in your back yard—The bath tub and lavatories 
in your bathroom — The sick room — The cellar and 
outhouses. 


These are the more obvious places that call for this 
daily disinfectant. But there are other places, too, 
where disease breeds, such as: the many times handled . 
vegetables, which should be washed with a pinch of 
Acme Chlorinated Lime in the water. The mopping 
and cleaning water should contain it, too. 


It will make your home smell so fresh and sweet! 


The careful disinfection of your home involves the 
same principle by which you have been taught to dis- 
infect wounds or cuts. It prevents the breeding of 
disease germs that you cannot see and cannot reach 
unless you use a good disinfectant. 


It prevents the breeding of flies and other forms of 
insects. It de-odorizes and sweetens the very garbage. 


Acme Chlorinated Lime gives you the utmost ef- 
fective disinfectant, chlorine, in its most convenient 
and economical form for the home. 


It only takes a second to use Acme Chlorinated 
Lime. 


If you do not use it yourself see that it is done for 
you each and every day. 


Any good druggist or grocer can supply you, but 
you should refuse substitutes, which may be stale and 


worthless. 


B. T. BABBITT 


Established 1836 
15 W.34th Street 


request, : New York 


iA 


8.7. BABB 
New York City 
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Easiest to Use 


A Dauber is Attached 
to Each Stopper 


Cleans and whitens 
soiled white shoes by 
removing the stains 
and dirt — 

and keeps the 

shoes looking 

like new. 


CLEAN— 
ECONOMICAL 


Sold by grocers, shoe 
stores. druggists, notion 
stores and repair shops. 


S. M. Bixby & Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Also Manufacturers of 

Bixby’s Jet-Oil, AA 

Brown’ and_ Jet-Oil 
Paste Shoe Polishes 


FOR WHITE SHOES 


OF CANVAS, BUCK & SUEDE 


July-August 1920 Good Housekeeping 


| the wheat which was their cereal and the 





The Fortress of the Farm 


| tive? That the dates and figs with which they 


began their breakfast—until lately considered 
“tropical fruits” —are now being grown here? 
Or perhaps they had oranges—did you know 
that there might not be any navel oranges in 
this country today if it were not for the experi. 
ments of the Department of Agriculture. That 
: : L asis 
of their toast has been to a considerable extent 
delivered—thousands and thousands of acres 
of it—from the “wheat rust” which grows on 
barberry bushes and spreads to the wheat, by 
destroying the barberry bushes in the infected 
localities? The ham has been inspected so that 
you may be sure you are not giving your chil. 
dren bad meat chemically treated to make it 
appear good, and the ketchup that went 
with it for seasoning contains no harmful jp. 
gredients. And finally, the way you knew 
the children needed those extra wraps was be- 
cause you had seen, in your hasty glance at 
the morning paper, that it was to grow “cool 
and cloudy” as the day advanced. Well, how 
could the paper tell you that? Because the 
Department of Agriculture, through its 
Weather Bureau, had scattered weather bulle- 
tins trom Maine to California! 


The Seventeen Different Bureaus 

There are seventeen different bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture. These bureaus 
are not doing for you all that they might, be- 
cause nearly all the men that are working in 
them—like the farmers working in the fields— 
are serving you at a personal loss, getting small 
salaries, salaries which do not go very far in 
present-day Washington—when they can get 
very largely increased salaries somewhere else 
—or because they lack some of the equipment 
in the way of apparatus and other things that 
they need, and which they can not afford to 
have because the country at large—do not 
blame it on Congress; remember that Congress 
represents the feelings of its constituents—does 
not think the Department of Agriculture im- 
portant enough to give it all the money it needs. 
But the bureaus are doing the best they can for 
you. They are doing it for you whether youare 
the mother of a. very little boy who is so delicate 
that his food must be pure or he may die, or the 
mother of a boy so big and strong that he de- 
cided to be an aviator when the war broke out. 
At that time, the flax supply of the world was 
controlled by Germany, and aeroplane wings 
had always been made of linen. And the wood 
of which the propellers were made had always 
been allowed to “season” for a long time 
before it was considered safe to use. Perhaps 
you worried about this. If you did, it is too 
bad that you did not know that the best aero- 
plane wings used during the war were made 
from cotton, cotton grown on former deserts, 
cotton scientifically treated by the special bu- 
reau of the Department of Agriculture that has 
such work in charge, until it was as strong as 
the best German linen—and that in another 
bureau a way was found to season wood in 
six months! 

These, described very briefly, are some of 
the things that this “unimportant” depart- 
ment is doing for you today. And it is not 
merely a beautiful set of buildings in the na- 
tional capital with a very talented man at its 
head, and seventeen bureaus working, expetl- 
menting, learning, teaching, for you. _The 
Department of Agriculture includes, m 4 
larger sense, every Colonial farmhouse tucked 
away among the New England hills, every cot 
tage on the great prairies in Kansas, every 
bungalow in the orange groves of California, 
and the men and women tiving and working 10 
them—an endless chain of supply and service. 
It is, as I said before, the greatest fortress 2 
the civilized world today. Are you helping 
to keep it safe—and to make it safer—t0! 
yourself and your children, or are you helping 
to tear it down? 

Ben Ames Williams is writing 
serials that everybody likes. I1is 
next one begins in our next issue 


/ ’ 
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The sterilization re- 
quired in hospitals is 
obtained with equip- 
ment like that which 


laundries use. 


To all external appearances two handkerchiefs, such as these pictured here, 


may seem ideally clean. 


Actually they may be microscopically unclean. This 


knowledge has been utilized by modern laundries for the protection of the pub- 
lic. Their laundering method is a combined washing and sterilizing process. 


How the Modern Laundry 
Protects You From Invisible Dirt 


Men and women were quite satisfied a few 
years ago if a thing merely looked clean. 
In the best hospitals of Civil War times 
infection flourished, yet linen and bandages 
seemed immaculate. 


Today we know the reason. We have 
learned that while apparel may appear spot- 
less to the eye, it is possible for it neverthe- 
less to be invisibly impure. 


Modern laundries take this fact of sanitary 
scienceinto account. The things received by 
them in your family bundle are sterilized 
as well as cleansed. Not alone is visible 
dirt expelled—the soil that is unseen also is 
washed away. 

An undergarment, for instance, is first 
given a rinse in soft, lukewarm water, then 
a series of three sudsy baths in three more 
waters; and finally a concluding series of 
four to five rinses in more fresh water. 


The ironing process is equally purifying. 
Steam of 320 degrees tem- 
perature is employed to 
heat the ironing machines. 

Many things, like bath 
towels that require no 
ironing are dried for 15 to 


Send it / 


20 minutes in acurrent of air that has been 
heated to a temperature of from 280 to 320 
degrees. 


When you wish to make water safe for 
drinking you boil it 15 to 20 minutes ata 
temperature of 212 degrees. In a modern 
laundry your things are given a purifying 
treatment that is even more complete. 

Of course the details of the method are 
varied for other classes of goods, like silks, 
woolens and fine linens, but in all instances 
the process insures sterilization that is 
sufficient for all practical purposes. This 
is a fact that numerous impartial investi- 
gators, like Rodet, Elledge, McBride, and 
others, have many times confirmed. 


Modern laundries have become more than 
“laundresses” for you—they have become 
guardians as well of your own good health, 


It is another of the many sound reasons 
why you can with perfect security entrust 
your family washing to 
modern laundries. If the 
help problem vexes you, 
or washday is an ordeal, 
try one of the modern 
laundries in your city. 


s tothe 





The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 





| Special Features 


Five different models. 

Two sizes. 

All drawers and shelves scien- 
tifically correct in size and 
arrangement 

Finished in beautiful velvet 
oak or snowy white enamel. 

White porcelain or non-warp- 
ing metal sliding top. pulls 
out to give full working 
space ! 

Patented lowering flour bin, 
easy to fill. nothing to get 
out of order 

Smooth surface roll curtain— ff 
will not collect dust 

Interior of ajJl bases special 
selected clean white maple. 7i 

Interior of al upper, cupboards 
pure white’ename!: 
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, i ‘HE wider service of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet is apparent from the moment it assumes the cares of 
your kitchen. The longer you enjoy the assistance of the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet the more you will 


appreciate how perfectly it fills your every need. 


This greater usefulness is acquired from the selected 
woods; from the flawless metals. It is built into ever: 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet, alon3 with the chosen 
materials, by master artisans who religiously adhere to 
rigid rules for correct manufacturing. It is auZmented 
by the incorporation of every practicable feature of con- 
venience. It is the result of buildin? to an ideal—of the 
determination to produce the finest kitchen cabinet. 


Every women looks forward to the time when she can 
possess a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet—not for what it 
is, but for what it does. Yet the reason the Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet serves better, more completely and 
for a longer period of time, is because it is a Napanee 
Dutch Kitchenet. You will recognize it in shop or 
home by its notably finer appearance. 


Address Department ««R”’ 


COPPES BROTHERS & ZOOK 


NAPPANEE, 


INDIANA 


id 
Napanee 
Dutch 
Kitchenets 
are Zood 
Merchandise 


KITCHENET , 
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Brite and Fair 


(Continued from page 70) 


Why You Can 
Bake Bread and 


i set out to call him back and maik up with 


him but i dident. i kep on raiking and looked 
at Beany out of the corner of my ey but he 
dident look back and he was waulking stif 
when Beany waulks that way you 


leged and J f Jy 
well give up. he is as obstinite 


mite jest a 
as a mule. * 

after supper i finished raiking and then split 
up my kinlins. after i had split them i forgot 


and started for Beanys but jest as i was going | 


out of my yard i remembered that me and 
Beany was throug. soi went back and set on 
the steps. Beany Pewt and Medo Thirston 
and Nipper and sum of the other fellers was 
playing club the gool and the gool was in 
Reanys yard so i coodent go out and play 
becaus me and Beany was throug. i was 
crasy to play but i coodent. after dark i 
studded hard but i coodent lern ennything 
becaus i cood hear Beany and the other fellers 
hollering and laffing. i bet Beany done it a 
perpose. ennyway Beany you jest wate till 
tomorrow and see what you will get when old 
Francis finds out you havent studded your 
leson, and you two Pewt. 

October 7 187- went to school today. 
Beany dident speek to me. soi wated till 
he got his licking for not having his lesson. 
well you never see sutch luck as Beany 
has. they was jest 1 xample i hadent done. 
Cele coodent do it or Keene and father had 
went down town. so i thougt i woodent be 


Pies in a Fireless 


Cookstove 


Fireless cooking is no longer 
limited te boilingand stewing. 
You can bake and roast foods 
inT oledoFirelessCookstoves 
just as you would in your 
kitchen range. The secret of 
such marvelous results is 
found in patented construc 
tion features exclusive with 
these fireless cookstoves. 


Foremost of these features is the triple 
seal top, with the famous Water Seal, 
a U-shaped groove in the top of the 
aluminum compartment lining,which, 
water-filled, is a final seal 





Look for this Triple Seal 
Top and the famous 
Water Seal Groove 


Radiator—thermometer and cook- 
ing tables, regulate the heat for 
everything cooked. Burning and N 
under-cooking are impossible. — 


, Z, 


In addition, the extra-heavy in- 
sulation prevents the escape of 
heat through compartment walls; 
and the Automatic Pressure Reg- 
ulator allows the surplus steam to 
escape and permits the perfect 
baking and browning for which 
Toledo Fireless Cookstoves are 
noted. 


against heat leakage around 
the cover. The locked-in heat 
is intense enough 
for any kind of 

| rapid cooking, 


called up on that sum. well i got called up 
on that sum and coodent dc it and got licked 
and Beany got cailed up after i had missed and 
i thougt it wood be sum fun to see Beany 
licked. well what do you think Beany he up 
and done the xample rite. 
prised in my life. then old Francis told me 
ihad augt to be ashaimed of myself. that if i 
had did as Elbrige, Elbrige is Beany you know, 
done and had staid in and studded insted of 
romeing the stretes i woodent have missed. 
ised yes sir. i wood like to know how Beany 
done that xample. i saw Pewt today and 
spoke to him. he acted queer. i wonder if 
Beany told him. 


i never was so sir- f 


£ No pre-heating necessary 


Because of these heat-conserving fea- 

tures you can, without pre-heating foods, 

bake biscuits in fifteen minutes, pies in twenty 

or thirty minutes, turn out perfectly browned 

loaves of bread in an hour; or a roast chicken 
inanhouranda half. In Toledo 
Fireless Cookstoves you will find 
all the features that will insure 
a perfection in fireless cooking. 
Look for them when you buy 
a fireless cookstove. 


NITE the fellers plaid again in Beanys 

yard. they plaid coram. most always they 
play coram in the school yard where there is 
moar room but tonite thev plaid it in Beanys 
yard. so i coodent do ennything but set on 
on the steps after i had done my choars. they 
aint mutch fun in that. i miss Beany a good 
deel. it is going to be hard to keep away from 
him but it is the rite thing to do. it is 2 days 
that i havent got in enny scraip. if i had 
been going with Beany and Pewt i wood have 
got in some scraip befoar this. it is 2 days 
sence i have had enny fun. but i shal! get 
used to it after a while. i studded hard tenite 
with Cele and Keene and got all of my xamples. 
Keene says i dont try. it aint enny of her 
bisiness. she only done 2 of them and Cele 
the other 8. 

but i notise that the ones whitch does the 
leest has the most to say. if Keene says mutch 
more about me i wont let her do enny moar of 
my xamples. so she had better be cairful 
what she says. iam going to bed erly for they 
ant enny of the fellers to talk to. 

October 8 186- brite and fair. i went to; 
schcol today. dident miss in my lessons mutch 
hot enuf to get licked. Beany had sum good 
luck and sumhow did his xample rite. Pewt 
missed but xplained the reeson so well that | 
he dident even get shook. Pewt is grate fer | 
that. _he can ast questiens so as to maik old 
Francis think he knows sumthing about it 
when he dont know ennything. i wish i cood 
do that. if i dont know the xample i cant ack | * 
as it i did, i am wateing for Beany to get a| 
good licking to pay him for being meen to me 
hites and having all the fellers play in his yard. 

i bet i wocdent have did that to him. 
this afterncon there wasent enny school and | 
ithougt i wood have sum fun. i went down toEd | 


FREE 

Your dealer will show you 
Toledos: or we will sen 
you “Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes,’’ a fireless 
cooking demonstration 
booklet, with photographs 
in color, and many recipes. 
Address, Department 24 





Domestic Science Model 


Ideal Model 
Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish 


Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially vulcanized 


he Toledo Cooker Co. 
T O i E D O ? O H I O 


In using advertisements see page 19 187 





A GOOD LUCK An ordinary rubber 
Rubber boiled five - at the end of three 
hours in a water bath hours boiling under 
canner. the same conditions, 


Have you had THIS 
trouble? 


Hundreds of women complain that their 
jar rings “blow out” as shown in the 
right hand jar in the illustration above. 
Ordinary rings will not stand the long 
boiling used in modern methods of can- 
ning, because they soften and swell. 


GOOD @ LUC 


RED JAR RINGS 


are necessary for cold pack work because they 
are made of tough live rubber unaffected by 
heat or long boiling. Do not accept substitutes. 
GOOD LUCK rubbers are never sold under 
any other brand. They are used by canning 
demonstrators everywhere. Standard equip- 
ment on Atlas E-Z seal jars. 


Ifyou haven’t tried Good Luck rubbers be sure to get them this year. 
Your dealer can get them for you as all wholesalers carry them. 


Price 13ce. per dozen 
25c. for 2 dozen 


Send 2c. for best canning booklet 
ever published. 


Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co. 


20 Hampshire St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Makers of the famous 
“GOOD LUCK” 
Garden Hose 
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Brite and Fair 


Toles but he had went to drive a man to North 
Hamton. Frank Hanes had went sumwhere 
when i went up to his house. then i went up 
to the Chadwicks but they and Parson Otis 
and Fatty Gilman had went sumwhere and 
nobody gnew where. then i went home and 
found that Potter Goram and Chick Chicker. 
ing had come down with there butterfli nets 
to get me to go and get sum lait buterflise, ; 
tell you i hipered down in Moltons field and 
they wasent there and then up to the grove 
and they wasent there. then i went home 
feeling prety loansum. 

well there wasent ennything to do for fun 
and so i split sum wood and then mother 
asted me if i wood screw sum things up in the 
kichen to hang close on. so i got the screw 


| driver and went to wirk. while i was wirking 


Pewt come over. i was awful glad to see 
Pewt but i thougt he had acked kind of meen 
to me in not coming over to see me befoar and 
so i thougt i wood punish him a litle befcar 
i maid up. so ised hi Pewt and went on with 
my wirk. Pewt sed what you doing Plupy 
and i sed saying my prairs before going to 


| bed. then Pewt sed huh and kep quiet andj 


went on wirking and wisling as if i was aloan, 
bimbye Pewt sed if you take a hammer and 
drive the screw in a little way it will taik hold 
and i sed sort of scornful is that so and he sed 


| yes that is so and if you want to get that screw 
| in this weak you had better do as i say. j 


dident say ennything only grunted and kep 


| wirking until i broak the head of the screw off. 


then Pewt begun to laff and sed there what 
did i tell you. let me show you how to doit 
Plupy. i sedisupose you think you can bild 
a barn. Pewt sed peraps i can and i sed sum- 
one is geting prety smart round here and 


| Pewt sed i know a feller whitch aint very 


smart and i sed well if you dont like what you 
see round here you know where you can go and 
Pewt he sed i bet i know where i can go andi 
am going there two old Plupe and the next 
time i come round here again you will knowit 
and ised no sirree i shant know it for when you 
come over here again i shall be sumwhere elce. 

then Pewt went off hollering jest as loud ashe 
cood holler you are a old seesand munky and 
a bristol brick wild man of Bornio. andi 
hollered silver is better than pewter and who 
hooked Perry Moultons apples and Pewt 
hcllered back who et them and i shet up be- 
caus i was afrade mother mite hear him. 


WELL after Pewt had went i felt wirse than 
ever becaus i realy was glad to see him and 


| wanted him to stay and have sum fun but 
| sumhow i coodent help being meen to him. it 
| is funny how a feller will do jest what he dont 


want to and the more he dont want to the more 
he will do it. 

well after Pewt went off mad i took a hammer 
and done jest what he told me and them screws 
did jest as he sed they wood and i dident have 
enny truble. i guess i was a darn fool for sass 
ing Pewt when he was doing me a gocd tim 


| but he needent have called me them naimes at 


leest he needent have called me them mad. 


» you can call a feller naimes good natured am 


he jest laffs but if you call a feller the sam 
naims mad then they is a row and the fellers 
dont speek enny more. 

well tonite Pewt and Beany had all the 
fellers over to Beanys house having a grate 


| time and mister Watson Beanys father come 
| out and plaid with them jest like a hoy and 
| they had a lot of fun and then mister Watson 
| Beanys father went in and dressed up m 4 


old stovepipe hat and pertended he was @ 
drunk man and he wood stager agenst the 
fense and they wood plug him with tomatosé 
and nock his old stovepipe hat off and squash 
on his close and he wood chase them and tul- 


| ble down and you never see sutch fun in your 
| life. i tell you i was jest about crasy to 8 
| over there but i coodent becaus me and Beany 
| was mad and Pewt two soihad to stay on my 


steps and wach them. you never sce sutd 
fun in your life. mister Watson Beanys 
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At Canning Time Use 


x LISK 


ENAMELED WARE 


The use of enameled cookers and other equip- 
ment by leading canning factories proves the 
value to the housewife of Enameled Utensils for 
preserving. 

Profit by their experience. Use Lisk ‘Better 
Quality” Enameled Preserving Kettles, and other 
utensi!s in putting up your preserves. Made in 
Pure White, Turquoise Blue or Imperial Gray 
Enamel. 

Lisk Enamel is pure and sanitary. It is fused 
over the seamless steel vessel by intense heat. 
The result is a continuous, smooth, glass-like 
coating over the entire utensil which fruit and 
vegetable acids cannot affect, therefore the 
original flavor of the food is preserved. Will not 
absorb odors. Cleans like china. 

Lisk ‘Better Quality”? Kitchen Ware also includes 
Heavily Coated Tinware, Nickel-Plated Copper 
Pots and Kettles, Japanned and Galvanized 
Ware. 


Run No Risk---Be Sure It’s Lisk 
The Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


Canandaigua, New York 
Makers of the Famous LISK Self- Basting Roaster 


Dee 


In using advertisements see page 19 





The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “beats” out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


Pride in the appearance of one’s home properly 
mustincludetherugs. And like all other beautiful 
things, rugs respond to frequent and right care 
with a longer lifetime of beauty. Three processes 
—beating, sweeping and suction cleaning—are 
vital to such care. Only The Hoover combines 
the three. It beats out the embedded grit. It 
sweeps up the stubbornest clinging litter. It 
suctions away the loosened dirt. And it is the 
largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


‘She HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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Brite and Fair 


the funniest mani ever see. he dont’ 
never drink or get drunk but he can ack like 
adrunk man jest so you wood think he was 
drunk and maik you kill yourself laffing. 

well after it grew dark i went in to study but 
jfelt so loansum that i went up stairs and went 
to bed. mother come up and asted me if i 
was sick and i sed no only i dident feal verry 
well and she wanted to give me sum caster 
oil but i sed i was all rite. so she went down 
iter she had felt of my head and it was cold 
<9 she sed i was all rite only a little tired. 
Cele sed she wood do my xamples for me and 
+ cood copy them in the morning. it is awful 
hard to give up your frends becaus they have 
a bad efleck on you. i bet it is harder than to 
give up licker after a man has been a drunkerd 
all his life. it dont seam to be hard for Pewt 
and Beany to give me up. they seam to have 
more fun than ever befoar. enny way i have 
got to get used to it. tather says you can get 
ysed to ennything if you taik time enuf. 

October 9 186- rany today and windy. about 
a milion leeves blowed down today. tonite we 
had a fire in the air tite stove and it seamed 
moar cheerful. Beany and Pewt coodent have 
the fellers in Beanys yard. i am still wunder- 
ing how Beany lerned how to do them xamples. 
it aint like him to know how. i still feal prety 
blew. 


father is 


CTOBER 10 186- brite and fair. there was 

a frost last nite. i dident miss today. 
neether Pewt cr Beany spoke to me. tonite i 
done my choars and went and set on the steps 
and wached the tellers playing in Beanys yard. 
i felt prety bad. father sed what is the matter 
with you. ised nothing and he sed you have 
been acking like a sick cat for a weak why dont 
you go over and play with the boys and i sed 
i dont want to. he sed you havent had a fite 
with Elbridge, Elbridge is Beany you know, 
andised no. then he asted me if i had a fite 
with Clarence, Clarence is Pewt you know, 
and i sed no, i havent had enny fite with Pewt. 
then he went in and set by the table and read 
the Exeter News Letter whitch always comes 
out on Fridays. i went in and went up stairs 
becaus we dont have xamples on Saturday 
only speeking and geogrify. 

after i went up stairs i went into the front 
room. it was warm and the window was open. 
father had went out on the front steps and i 
was setting in the window lissening to the 
fellers and wishing i was out there with them. 
bimeby i heard father say to mother Joey what 
is the matter with Harry laitly? he has been 
acking dummer than a deef mewt and mother 
ed i dont know what it is. he has done his 
hoars better than i ever gnew him to do them 
‘cept jest befoar crismas and 4th of July and 
ne eets well but he dont play enny moar and 
te dont seam like himself enny moar. then 
lather he sed i dont like it. i hoap he isnt 
going to be a lollypop or a goody good boy. 
i there is ennything i hait in this wirld it is 
amiss Nancy sort of boy. 

Aunt Sarah she up and sed i gess you needent 
wury about any boy of yours being a miss 
Nancy, George Shute, and father laffed and 
ed well it dont seam as if i ever cood have a 
boy like that but vou cant be sure. as far as 
i know there aint been enny ministers in my 
lamily sence the pilgrin fathers landed on this 
wild New Ingland shoar. then Aunt Sarah 
she sed peraps it wood have been better if 
they had been a few and father he sed that may 
be so but i dout it. then father he sed it aint 
natural for a boy te set round like a sick hen. 
os is thinking up sum deviltry or he is 
getting to be a lollypop and of the 2 things i 
ruther it wood be the ferst. 

— . r sed i dont quite agree with you 
tiga 1 dont like a Miss Nancy enny moar 
wan you do but i dont beleeve it is nessary 
a boy to be thinking up deviltry to be a 

oy. then father he sed i gess you was 
never a boy ] 
ae _ to raise time or he aint a boy and 
j as well put him into skerts to onct. i 





Joey or you woodent say that. | 





CLEAN-FOOD a “THERE'S NOTHING 
THOUGHTS OF A aie pe? EITHER GOOD OR 
MODERN WOMAN: a ee a BAD, BUT THINKING 

e a ae MAKES IT SO.” 
(No. 8) — Hamlet, Act II, Sc. 2. 


S\ AW) 


IN NICE CLEAN \f}\) 
Tr1\( 97 ane TaN WH] 
| WOOIDIEINS Hf 
D IVAURIRIEISS at 


Whether it be flour, sugar, salt, rice, oatmeal, or what-not, it is 
a pleasant table-thought that it was protected in transit by 


NICE CLEAN 
ooden DalrTreis 
Almost unbelievable care is taken in the modern flour mill, sugar refinery and 
other fine food factories to safeguard the cleanliness of the things you serve 


so daintily upon your pretty table. Your confidence in modern processes, and 
in the pride of modern food manufacturers, is thoroughly justified. 


But did you ever stop to consider the hazards of the long journey between 
the factory or farm and your own kitchen? 

Your foods pass through unknown and perhaps careless hands. They lie in 
unknown (perhaps “inhabited”) warehouses and freight sheds, and are hauled 
around in unknown cars, ships, wagons and trucks. 

It is in transit that distaste and DANGER lurk. 

The producer’s watchful care is past. Your own has not begun. 
Nothing—absolutely nothing— protects the food you are soon to eat but the 
container that holds it. (Think a minute!) 


Don’t you really think that all possible foods (and this means the principal staples, 
flour, sugar, salt, apples, potatoes, fruits, vegetables and many other things) ought to 
do their traveling within the sturdy wooden walls of nice clean WOODEN BARRELS 
—the strongest, tightest, most protective package made? “Of course they should.” 


THEN WHY NOT INSIST? 


You can, you know, insist on buying nice, clean food either IN nice, clean wooden barrels 
or FROM them. Try insisting. ALSO, send your name today for the NEW and valu- 
able (and very interesting) booklet on modern food protection, now on the press. 

WILL YOU KINDLY ADDRESS THE ‘SLACK DIVISION” OF 


The Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
2003 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


TheGoodKeptln | 
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don Barrels Protect yourkood 
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Brite and Fair 


never gnew a puppy to grow up into a good 
dog unless he chewed up slippers and spoil 
moar things than he was wirth. then mothe 
sed that depends on what you call a good dog 
it you meen a dog whitch is all the time fitins 
that is one thing but if you meen a real good 
dog that is another thing. then father he seq 
I woodent give a cent for a dog that cant fite 
a good dog that is groan up dont care to fite 
but will if he has to. and a good man dont 
cair to but will if he has to. they is a difference 
between a good boy and a goody good boy. 
i wood ruther my boy wood git into scraips 
than not. if he don’t i know sumthing is ronp 
with him. ) 

then mother she sed if you like to have him 
get into scraips why do you get so mad with 
him and lick him, only mother she sed punnish 
him, when he gets into scraips and father sed 
dont you see i cant aprove of his scraips for 
if i did he wood be in scraips all the time and 
he wood be if he gnew what I was saying, 
then father began to laff and to tell what ke 
and Gim Melcher and Bill Yung and Beanys 
father and Pewts father done when they was 
boys, and he asted if all of them fellers wasent 
prety good men and Aunt Sarah sed none of 
them is mutch to brag of and father laffed 
and sed that shows you aint a good jug of 
caracter. 

i tell you when i herd what father sed j 
maid up my mind that i wood maik up with 
Beany and Pewt and we wood show father and 
Pewts father and Beanys father that we was 
jest as lifely as they was when they was boys, 
then i tell you i felt beter than i had felt for 
a long while and iam going to bed. tomorrow 
i will maik up with Pewt and Beany. 

: October 11 186- brite and fair. today i 
maid up with Pewt and Beany. it wasent near 
as hard as i thougt it wood be. i gess boath 
of them missed me two but not as mutch asi 
missed them becaus they had the other fellers. 
this afternoon we got up a club whitch we call 
the Terrible 3. i am the president becaus i 
got it up. Pewt is the secritery becaus he can 
wright so good and Beany is the tresurer be- 
caus it dont cost ennything to get in and he 
aint got enny money to taik cair of. the ob- 
jeck of the club is to do tuf things and not 
get found out. i aint got time to wright enny 
moar about it tonite becaus we aint had a 
reglar meating of the club yet. we are going 
to have one tomorrow after chirch and wright 
out a consecration and bi laws. a/ter we have 
did this things is going to be lifely round here. 

(To be continued) 


The Business of House- 
keeping 
(Continued from page 66) 

only on cleaning days. I am a fireless cooker 
enthusiast and do all my own cooking, bak- 
ing, and canning, all of which. helps wonder- 
fully. 
A Household Budget for Two in a Family 
Living in Massachusetts and Spending 





HERE is every reason why they should. 
In the A-BC Super Electric they can 
offer their customers a washer that effectively 
combines the two leading methods of washing. 








In a tub of sudsy water the soiled things 
are lifted, dipped, squeezed, and the dirt 
flushed out, by some electric washers. 







Other electric washers rock the washable 
fabrics to and fro, tossing them back and 
forth with the sudsy water to loosen the dirt. 











This individual A-B-C feature of continuously alter- 
nating these two leading ways of washing clothes, 


















: : $3840 
combines in one washer the advantages of both ways. NER” cot 
Shelter and Heat $55 a 
: ; 35.0 
The A-B-C Dealer nearest you will - see 
gladly send his demonstrator to your hold running expenses 7 
home next washday, and arrange con- iia ic lk 
venient terms of payment. me jical attendance) 43.34 
and vacation 24 = 
“The A-B-C of Wash Day”’ explains how electric 26 of 
washers differ, and is a manual every housewife 25.00 
should read before purchasing. Send for it, and the 5 
name of your dealer. Total $320.00 





Home conditions vary to such a degree that 
each personal budget must be adjusted to 
meet the demands of each household. | I find, 
because of present conditions in the high cost 
of living, my budget has to be some what re- 
vised every six months. The one [ am sub- 
mitting is the one we have used in our home 
during the past year. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing 
machines in America 
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Have the Quakies come to Your house ? 


* ‘They bring you, dear boys and girls, 
the Three Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth 


This morning when thousands of little boys 
and girls just your age climbed up ir to their 
chairs for breakfast what do you think they 
found? 

Right there, to greet them, were the Three 
Good Spirits that live in a box ox corn 
flakes—in a fairy box of a new ‘ind of 
flakes like those shown in the picture. 

The Quakies had come to their house just 
as they would like to come to yours, 


Listen to their story 


Long, long ago when the Quaker first 
came to America the cruel winter came 
upon them and caught them without food. 

Then the Indians, whom the Quakers had 
befriended, brought them corn to stay their 
And this is the story the Indians 


unger. 


told the Quakers when they taught them 
why the corn was good. 

In the corn, the Indians said, the Great 
Spirit had caused to dwell the Three Good 
Spirits of Beautiful Youth—the Spirit of 
Strength, the Spirit of Courage, and the 
Spirit of Truth. 

And into him who ate the corn entered 
these Three Good Spirits, and he became 
strong and brave and true. 


Now we bring them to you 
Now we have caught for you these Three 
Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth—caught 
them in fairy flakes of corn. We have named 


these fairy flakes the Quaker Quakies. 


They are sweet, as the maple tree is sweet, 
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forthe warmspringrains have made them so. 
They’re golden brown, for the summer suns 
have colored them. They're crisp and fresh, 
for they have played with the autumn winds. 


Now if these Quakies with their Three 
Good Spirits haven't come to your house 
it’s because you haven't invited them. Right 
now they’re just over the way at your 
grocer s—waiting. 


Ask them in today. And tomorrow morn- 
ing, when mother fills your bowl with 
Quaker Quakies, you, too, like the little 
Quaker and Indian boys and girls, can be- 
come strong and brave and true from these 
Three Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 1613-H Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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« that in two weeks he was coming 
d: he was going to open his house 
children there, and his maiden 

Riggs, was going to keep house 


letter sayin 
back for f00 
and take his 
aunt, Mary 


for him. 
Margery was sure that that arrangement 


would not suit either Bill Riggs or his aunt 
very long. Mary Riggs was a rather crochety 
and nervous old maid, and while there might be 
entire respect and affection between the aunt 
and nephew, neither one of them could, Mar- 
gery was sure, stand the strain of close asso- 
cation for many moons. 

It was no more than natural—Bill Riggs was 
only thirty-nine or forty, lite lay before him, 
and he was the sort of man who would never 
be satisfied with unnatural conditions in his 
home. Furthermore he would not be willing 
to intrust the youth of his children, especially 
of his daughters, to such a woman as his aunt. 
What would Bill Riggs do about it? There 
was only one thing he could do—marry again. 

Of course she had known that he would come 
back some day, and she had wondered whether, 
when he returned, he would expect to do more 
than renew their friendship, and if he did, 
whether she would permit more than that. 
She had evaded the question, put off trying to 
answer it for nearly two years and a half, and 
now, as she sat in her room with Bill Riggs’ 
letter in her lap, she was trying to decide how 
she would solve her problem—in case, of 
course, it had to be solved. 


























BiLL RIGGS came back, and he was hardly 
settled in his house with his children and 
his aunt before Margery saw him. He had not 
changed much. His face was a little more 
serious perhaps, he was a little thinner; that 
was all. 

He went straight to her and for a month saw 
her at every opportunity. He took her to the 
theater, his aunt invited her to dinner, and he 
spent evenings with her at her house. They 
renewed their morning journeys to town to- 
gether, and he drove her about in the early 
evening, sometimes taking his older daughter 
with them. 

One evening, when the first chill of fall was in 
the air, he called on her rather late. At her 
suggestion he put a log on the fire, drew two 
chairs before it, and lighted his pipe. They 
talked for perhaps ten minutes, and then for 
no reason that Margery understood they 
lapsed into silence. She sat for some time 
looking into the fire, and, wondering why he 
lid not speak, she glanced up at him. She 
found him looking fixedly at her. 

“Margery, will you marry me?” he said. 

_ Bill Riggs was sitting quietly in his chair, 
looking at her calmly. His voice was low and 
matter-of-fact; smoke from his pipe came 
lowly from between his lips. Margery had 
thought of something very different from this, 
when she had thought of a declaration from 
iim. She had expected moonlight or twilight, 
4 whispered plea, love in his eyes, love in his 
voice, his hand reaching for hers, all the setting 
and action of a romantic proposal. Instead 
he had asked her to marry him in exactly the 
same way he might have asked her to have a 
lass of water, and she was so surprised that 
sie answered him with another question and a 
perfectly absurd one. 

“Why do you want to marry me?” she 
asked, as though for him to want to marry her 
were ridiculous. , 

“Well,” he said, “there are various reasons, 
among them that you are the most beautiful 
woman I know, your temper and disposition 
ate unexcelled, and you play an excellent game 
ol auction. I am very fond of auction, as you 
know,” i - 






















_ Certainly this was a most remarkable way 
me 4 man to plead his cause, and as Margery 
kazed into the fire, seeing it not at all, the 
thought flashed across her mind that at this 











Bill Riggs Comes Back 


(Continued from page 63) 


was that Bill Riggs was nervous, embarrassed, 


and ill at ease, and doing his utmost to con- | 


ceal it. 

Margery asked him another question with a 
touch of sarcasm in her voice. ‘When did 
the idea of asking me to marry you first occur 
to you?” 

“Eight or ten months ago, when the war 
stopped and I had a chance to think of myself 
as an individual, as a human being, and not as 
an atom in an enormous and chaotic universe.” 

“But you had not seen me for nearly two 
years then,” she said. 

“You were a well-remembered woman,” he 
answered. 

“And when did you first love me? 
it for granted that you do love me?” 

“T did not think of marriage until I knew I 
loved you—the two go together, of course— 
and I offer you my love humbly. It is all 1 
have to offer you, and I know that I am asking 
far more than that from you.” 

“T don’t think 1 quite understand,” Margery 
said. 


I take 


ARGERY did understand. She fully 
realized that his position was not a simple 
one. It must have been perfectly evident to 
any one familiar with the circumstances that 
the obvious thing was for him to marry again. 
He had three children, the oldest ten, two of 
them girls. He alone could not give them the 
home which they should have, which it was 
his duty to give them. His Aunt Mary could 
not do it for him. She loved them, of course, 
but as an old maid great aunt loves. She had 
volunteered to go to him, to leave her own 
satisfactory place in the world and assume the 
burdens of his household, but without question 
she looked upon the arrangement as temporary. 
To most men marriage is a sequel to falling 
in love—they fall in love, and then marriage 
represents the consummation of that love—but 
Bill Riggs was in a very different position; he 
must find a wife and find her as quickly as 
possible. He could not wait as a bachelor 
waits, drifting along complacently till the 
right woman appears and then offering himself 
to her, free and clear. Margery understood all 
that, but still she asked Bill Riggs to explain 
it to her. 

“T am asking you for your love,” he said, 
‘“‘and in addition I am asking you to assume 
the burdens of my household, to become the 
stepmother of my children, a not always easy 
office. I may also be asking you, perhaps, to 
economize a little for the children’s sake. 
I am—” 

“That would make no difference,” Margery 
interrupted. ‘I should be glad to do that for 
you and for the children, if I loved you.” 

“You do not love me, then?” 

“T wonder how well you know me?” she said, 
ignoring his question. 

“T know you very well.” 

‘Perhaps, but you have, I think, overlooked 
one thing. Has it ever occurred to you that 
jealousy is—is—could overwhelm me, torture 
me, drive me crazy?” 

“Jealousy of what?” he asked, surprised. 

“Whatever it may be at the moment. I 
would not share my husband, if I had one, with 
any other woman. He must be mine, all mine. 
He must not look at ancther woman; he must 
have no other woman for a friend. I must be 
sufficient to him in all things. He must be all 
mine, or I would nct be his at all.” 

“What a ferocious Jerry!” he exclaimed. 
“Such a condition of affairs is impossiple and 
unnatural. Your husband could not speak to 
a woman, he could have no regard for his 
friends’ wives, he—” 

“Don’t be absurd. 
mean.” 

Bill Riggs’ face became very serious, and 
his eyes rested on Margery. Slowly a smile 


You know what I 


serious moment he was teasing her. The truth 


















































Makes dark halls bright 


It often happens that an otherwise 
cheertul home has a gloomy hallway— 
just tor lack of a little light paint to 
brighten it. 

You can use U.S. N. Deck Paint just 
as if it were sunlight to make dark 
halls bright. It comes in a most at- 
tractive assortment of colors and gives 
you a durability that lasts for years, 
even though you scrub it repeatedly 
with soap and water. 

It has such excellent hiding and cover- 
ing properties that one coat is often 
enough on previously painted walls 
and floors. 




















If you do not know who sells it in your 
town, ask the makers. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 
Dept. “G.”” CLEVELAND OHIO 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


































A PORCH YOU’LL ENJOY 
ALL SUMMER 


EROLUX VENTILATING PORCH 
Ss make any porch livable 
and comfortable. Half out doors and 
half inside such a summer porch offers all 
the joys and delights of the out-of-doors,— 
comfort with economy. 
Aerolux Porch Shades, made of thin linwood 
splints, protect against the summer sun, 
against rain and wind. While affording 
perfect seclusion, they permit the cool, 
refreshing breezes to enter. Adaptable to 
sleeping porch and sun parlor as well; easy 
to install and operate. 
How to Select Porch Shades 
Get this information by writing for, free litera- 
ture, diagrams, suggestions on shading, color, 
measurements; arrangement and _ simplicity 
of hanging, also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
214 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 


EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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Be Merciful to Babies 


\ YOU could not endure what a 
baby suffers—from irritated 
skin, scalded skin, raw skin. 


Diaper rash and teething rash 
are excruciating. 


Mothers and nurses who have 
used Kora-Konia on babies all 
say that it is wonderful—indis- 
pensable. 


Almost miraculously, it heals inflamed 
gossamer skin and soothes the irritation 
so that baby is happy again. 

Kora-Konia is moisture-resisting and is 
not readily washed away. It clingstothe 
skin for hours. It must not be confused 
withtalcum. Kora-Konia is a highly medi- 
cated powder containingfingredients of rec- 
ognized healing value for the treatment 
of severe cases of skin irritation. 


Send ro cents for a generous sample and 
see how quickly and wonderfully it soothes 
and heals. A large box costs 50 cents. 


THE MeENNEN Company 


321 CENTRAL AVENUE 
Newark, N.J. USA. 


Laboratories: 
Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents in Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


*MENNSN 
KORA-KONIA 


Relieves 
Skin Irritations 





| N Yjashproof Name Tapes 
i | INDELIBLE . IDENTIFICATION 


_ Names, numbers, etc., in various styles of letter- 
ing, On very fine white tape. For marking clothing 
and household linen, Essential in hospitals, schools 
and camps. $1 per gross (150 tapes), Samples free. 

















Tape” Company 


28 > 
28 Curtice St _ Winsted,Conn. 


Sterling Name 


v.19 aan UA 92" HH» 101 SRE RNA 


JNDEX to advertisements will 
be found on page 19. 
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{came on his lips, and as it came, the color came 
jin Margery’s cheeks and spread till her face 
| and neck were crimson. 

| ‘Do you mean that if you were my wife, I 
| might not have such a friend as, once upon a 
time, you were?” He spoke the words slowly 
| and incredulously. 

| She faced him, courageous and unafraid, 
|resolute and determined. Her eyes that he 
| had called cold were on fire and held his un- 
| flinchingly, and her lips curled and opened a 
little, showing her white, clenched teeth. 

| “Ts that what you mean?” he asked. 
“T think you understand what I mean.” 
| She almost whispered the words. “No man 
| could treat a woman as you treated me, unless 
| he loved her—a little.” 
| “That is not so. I did not love you. It 
| would have been impossible for me to love you 
before—before I went away.” 

“T tell you that no man could treat a woman 

| as you treated me unless he loved her. I knew 
it. I knew that you would come to me—and 
ask me to marry you, when you came back.” 


| BILL RIGGS stared at her in astonishment, 
| as though she had suddenly changed into a 
woman whom he knew not at ail. ‘ You were 
right, Jerry,” he said, “about my coming back 
to you, but I did not love you. I never thought 
of loving you until one day last December 
when I was—never mind where I was; it is 
not important.” 

“Then what were your feelings toward me 
before—before you went away?” 

“T liked you very much; I respected you 
;completely; I admired you greatly in every 
way; I was proud that you were willing to be 
my triend.”’ 

“And you did not love me in the least de- 
gree?” 

“You know quite as well as I do that I did 
not.” 

“T know that you made a point of seeing me 
much oftener than was conventional under the 
circumstances, much oftener than casual ac- 
| quaintance or common friendship would ex- 
| plain.” 

“And you wish me to believe that you let 
me see you when you thought I loved you? 
You know perfectly well that if you had sus- 
| pected for an instant that I loved you in any 
way, you would never have spoken to me 
again. You are that sort of woman. You 
| knew that it was impossible for me to love you. 
It is utterly beyond my comprehension how a 
married man can love another woman. To do 
that must be like a man offering a child candy 
| which he knows contains a deadly poison.” 

“Nonsense! It has been done since the 
world began.” 

‘Perhaps men who are not free to love have 
loved—it is so reported in history, in novels, in 
the papers, in common gossip—but I do not be- 
lieve that the love those men profess is really 
love. I think it is no more than an egotistical, 
overwhelming selfishness, some sort of sordid 
desire, some vile, degrading passion far re- 
moved from love. That sort of love is not love 
at all, but a kind of insanity that carries un- 

| happiness and disaster in its wake. Real love 

must be backed by self-respect and must be 
based on entire respect for the subject of it. 
Respect of any sort among intelligent people 
would be impossible under the conditions we 
are discussing. Do you understand me?” 

“T understand you perfectly.” 

“And no man, married or not, can love two 
women at once.” His meaning was very clear. 

“But you did like me—you admit that—and 
it was a constant surprise to me. I could not 

}imagine why you did not choose a different 
| type of woman for your odd moments, a more 
exciting, more—more—more—” 

‘You mean the sort of woman whom many 
men would call a good fellow, a good sport?” 

“Yes. There must be plenty of them avail- 
able.” 

“Of course. 








Some men who apparently 
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love their wives have such friends. They may 
be other men’s wives; very often their own 
ives know them not at all or very slightly: 
times those men have intimate relations 
with women of whom their wives never heard 
Such men have, to a greater or less degree, g 
dual personality, and there are, of course, men 
in whom the second personality so far over. 
shadows the first as to make it nearly neglj. 
gible.” oe 

Margery waited for a moment before she 
spoke, as though she was in doubt as to whether 
she should ask the question she had in mind, 
Finally she did ask it. “Are you possessed of 
that dual personality?” 

“T like women, some women, if that is what 
you mean, but I have never liked a woman for 
whom I have not had complete respect, and | 
think my standards are rather high and per. 
haps a little narrow. Is that sufficiently ego. 
tistical to annoy you?” 

Margery ignored his question and went back 
to her own. ‘‘Why did you bother about me? 
Men don’t asa rule. You need not concoct 
any flatteries. The truth—” 

“‘—-Will be sufficient. So far as I know, a 
man’s extreme flattery is to ask a woman to 
marry him. Of course the lady may think 
it is an insult to her intelligence, but that js 
beside the point. If men don’t bother about 
you, it is because you won’t let them. You 
like to be difficult and are so clever at it that 
most men lose their courage promptly.” 

“‘T have never tried to be difficult to decent 
men.” 

“Then it is a superficial and unimportant 
frigidity, which, when it is understood, is for- 
gotten. When I first knew you, I discovered 
it, took a chance on its being an unconscious 
mannerism, and waded in. It never quite left 
you, but the real woman shone through it so 
brightly that it became a negligible quantity. 
For some time I didn’t know whether you had 
been that way because you didn’t like me or 
because you did.” 

Margery shot a quick glance at Bill Riggs, 
an involuntary glance to discover how much 
was behind that statement, and discovered 
nothing, for his face was expressionless. 

“How did you finally decide it?”’ she asked, 
as though his decision were of no importance. 

“T never did decide it. It wasn’t necessary 
as long as you didn’t make any great effort to 
sever friendly relations.” 

Certainly she had never made any great 
effort to do that, though she might well have 
done so. 

“T am still waiting to hear why you liked 
me,”’ she said. ‘It seems to me that you 
should tell me that truthfully, if 1 am to decide 
about marrying you.” 


: F(t impressions count a great deal with 
me—lI suppose they do with every one, 
but I think more with me than with most 


I liked you before I ever heard you 
speak or saw you smile. There was an un- 
usual expression about your eyes. I didn't 
know what it was. Your eyes themselves 
were a little cold, but the expression seemed 
to say that you were sorry for that and that 
they weren’t really cold. And, too, your 
mouth seemed always trying to be firm and 
hard, and failing. 1 wondered what it meant. 
I suppose I was simply curious. : 

“T expected to find you very dignified and 
reserved. You were, but you constantly te- 
belled against that condition; you enjoye 
being light-hearted and frank. It was pleasant 
to make you laugh, to hear you confess to small 
feminine weaknesses. I liked you because of 
your broad view of life and your code of ethics. 
I liked you because you liked to be kind to 
people, which included me. It would have 
been very easy to have sent me kiting. You 
probably would have been at least as We 
pleased if I had made no attempt to see you, 
but you didn’t like to be unpleasant, even © 
me. Then, of course, you didn’t have one iota 
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Lysol Shaving Cream, in Tubes 


Contains the necessary proportion of 
the antiseptic ingredients of Lysol] Disin- 
fectant to render the razor, strop, cup, 
and shaving-brush aseptically clean, to 
guard the tiny cuts from infection, and 
give an antiseptic shave. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, ask him to order a supply for you. 


Lysol Toilet Soap, 25c a Cake 


Contains the necessary propertion of 
the antiseptic ingredients of Lysol Disin- 
fectant to protect the health of the skin. 
It is also refreshingly soothing, healing, 
and helpful for improving the skin. Ask 
your dealer. If he hasn’t it, ask him to 
order it for you. 


FREE SAMPLES 


A sample of Lysol Shaving Cream and 
Lysol Toilet Soap will be mailed free for 
the men of your family, merely for the 
asking. Simply send us your name and 
complete address and ask for the free 
samples. 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND - 
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Disinfectant 


Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. 


Merely add Lysol Disinfectant to water. Sprinkle 
a few drops of this solution frequently in toilets, 
pails, sinks, drains, sick-rooms, closets, garbage 
cans, and wherever flies gather. 

When cleaning, add a little Lysol Disinfectant to 
the water with which floors, walls, dark corners, 
window sills, and all dust-covered surfaces are 
washed. Then you will disinfect as you clean. 


Lysol Disinfectant kills germ life and cleanses 
thoroughly all surfaces to which it is applied. 


Women find Lysol Disinfectant invaluable also 
for personal hygiene. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCall St., Toronto 





Each graduation mark indicates sufficient Lysol 
Disinfectant to make ¥ gallon of 1% solution, 
A 1% solution is sufficiently strong for disin- 





This is a 50c bottle and makes 5 gallons of solu- 
tion. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons of solution, 


This much Lysol Disinfectant makes 1 gallon 
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of the flirt in you; you were everlastingly 
straightforward, honest and clean through and 
through. VPerhaps there would have been no 
creat harm in a little flirting in the summer- 
time, or even in an innocent, friendly kiss, but 
[ should have been no more surprised to have 
the world go round the other way than to have 
seen in you a sign of willingness in that direc- 
tion. Value in this world is largely determined 
by supply and demand, which is why that sort 
of thing is cheap. No man wants a cheap 
woman for his wife, nor did I want her for a 
friend. ‘That kind doesn’t last. I was not 
afraid of liking a good woman, or ashamed 
of it. Have I answered your question? 
If I have, can’t we go back to the important 
ing?” 
i Riggs rose and stood before Margery. 
He had been so calm in the beginning that she 
had been displeased, but his calmness had dis- 
appeared. Her accusation had roused him, an 
expression of grim determination had come on 
his face, and he had spoken to her with the 


force that she had known he possessed but 
which ordinarily he hid behind a veil of light- 
heartedness. 


She knew that his humble attitude, the con- 
fession that he was asking far more of her than 
he could give in return, were forgotten. She 
must deal with him on a basis of equality, and 
the issue was clearly defined. She knew, too, 
that he would fight the battle with all his might 
and main. 

“Yes, I think you have answered my ques- 
tion,” she said, “but I am not sure that 1 be- 
lieve you, altogether.” 

“Do you still believe that 1 loved you before 
—I went away?” 

She smiled a little. ‘You are too great 
a flatterer,’ she said. “Love is blind, but 
friendship, such as you say you had for me, 
has sharp eyes and a keen, analytical mind. I 
am no such paragon as you described.” 

“My love was born of what I knew of you 


Beauty Spots in the Garden 


(Continued from page 40) 


but now manufactured in America. Weather- 
proof in finish and sturdily built as befits ob- 
jects designed to resist exposure to all sorts of 
weather, its shining white surfaces are strik- 
ingly relieved against the cool, green masses 
of lawns and shrubbery. 

Occasionally it happens that the most de- 
lightful of the garden vistas can be viewed only 
from a spot where there is little or no shade of 
a natural kind. When this is the case, the 
best solution is to build on the spot a shelter 
of some description, ranging from a simple, 
white-painted arbor overgrown with vines, to 
a classic structure of cement, cut stone, or 
even marble which finds its proper environment 
in the stately magnificence of an Italian gar- 
den. For an informal setting, particularly 
where there is a dearth of shrubbery, a rustic 
summer-house built of rough cedar logs and 
roofed with green-stained shingles, like the 
me pictured at the bottom of page 4o, is 
‘specially harmonious. It affords ample pro- 
tection from the sun, is open on all four sides 
to the cooling breezes, and having a raised 
foor of wood, is habitable even in damp 
Weather or after a rain. 

The pergola is a most adaptable form of 
shelter, since by varying the construction it 
can be harmonized with any garden setting, 
from the simplest to the most formal and 
elaborate. With benches along the walls in- 
side, it becomes a charming summerhouse, or 
it can be utilized as a division wall to separate 
dissimilar portions of the garden scheme, to 
Supply protection for a path—which may con- 
hect the house with the garage—or to shut out 
an undesirable view. It may be of rustic con- 


Bill Riggs Comes Back 


as a friend, born on a rainy night when the | 
wind howled and I was alone, thousands of | {J 
miles from you.” .." 

“But how did I know that you would come | 
back, that when you came back, you would | 
come to me, loving me and asking me to marry | 
you?” 

“You didn’t.” | 

“But I did. You are here. You have come 
as I knew you would.” 

“Yes, I am here, waiting for your answer.” | 

“And my answer is that I am too jealous a | 
woman for you.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you blame me 
now for what I did then, with you; for what | 
you helped me do, you, than whom no woman | 
is more sweet and good and pure.” 

Margery’s face was crimson; her fingers were 


crumpling the handkerchief in her lap. “J ] 3 S Ea 

knew that without having seen me—since those t $ 0 sy to eep 

other days—you would come back loving me, to t a 

ask me to marry you.” She spoke slowly, em- h Cl Sh 

phasizing each word. | e oset ining 
“You could not know that.” Bill Riggs | 














stopped. He saw the blushes on her cheeks Sani-Flush is made for just 
and saw hope for him in them. ‘Are you : . 

sure that it was not hope—that I would come that one thing—to make it easy 
back—loving you?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I hoped that you would for you to keep your closet 
come back—to me—loving me—with all your ini : be 
heart and soul-—and still faithful to the love bowl shining white and odor 
that once was yours. [ama jealous woman— less. All of the hard, unpleas- 
I must be sure of the love I receive in return ° 
for mine. I am sure now, Bill.” ant work that it used to cost to 

She rose quickly and went to him before the : 
fire, and in his arms she made her final con- have a clean closet bowl 1S 
fession. . 

“And I am proud,” she said, ‘‘so very done by Sani Flush. No more 


proud, that perhaps I shall be able to do 
more for you—than other women can do| 
for other men. I, too, shall be faithful to | 
the love that has gone before, always faith- 
ful—as you have been—faithful to you and 
yours.”’ 


| dipping out of water, scrub- 
| bing nor scouring, Just follow 
| the directions on the can and 
| stains and deposits of every 
sort—in every cranny of the 
bowl and trap will disappear. 
struction, or finely finished and painted; and | Vigorous cleaner that ah 
in recent years all-metal pergolas have been Sani-Flush cannot hurt the 











introduced, which combine the appearance of : 
carved and painted wood with the laetioe qual- plumbing. 
ity of steel. 

The furnishings of the garden can not be re- | Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
garded as complete unless they include a few | plumbing, and housefurnishing stores. If you 
well-chosen objects of decoration which will | —_ buy Q ——— send mane rn 

angen - > i v4 j ; or siamps Jora full-size can Si id. a- 
serve to focus attention on certain important | seediiie beled, diliae deamen eam 50c) 


features of the garden picture and to heighten | 
their beauty through the contrast of color and 


texture. For the last-named purpose garden The Hygienic Products Co. 
statuary is ideal, and though marble is ex- : 
tremely costly, many interesting bits of sculp- 813 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
ture have been successfully reproduced in Canadian Agents: 
artificial stone at prices easily within reach of HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


the average purse. 

A garden without a bird bath is almost un- 
thinkable in these days, and if the bath is con- ° 
nected with the water main, the cool, liquid 
murmur of a tiny fountain is added to the B55 5 S& i F 
other delights of the garden WAR Mam & SaTENT Denice 
itive hardly A. be classed as a garden Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scourm 
ornament, a well-planned rockery is a dis- 
tinctly decorative feature, and a novel use of 
this type of planting is illustrated at the bot- 
tomof page 41, where a rock garden has been 
constructed as a border to a path. 

Still another decorative accessory whose 
value is enormous in proportion to its cost, is 
the trellised gateway, a notable example of 
which appears at the top of page 41. Even 
when not actually required as a passageway 
it is valuable as a means of breaking the monot- 
ony of a long stretch of fence or wall, and 
permitting a glimpse of an alluring vista 
beyond. 








Tf you need advice on problems suggested by this article, send a two-cent stamp to the Depart- 's 
ment of Furnishings and Decorations for a questionnaire which will be mailed to youto fillout | 
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WF hat ts 


your hobby 


We all have one, whether 
we recognize it or not. 
There is some particular 
field of work, thought, 
or pleasure, in which we 
take a keener interest 
than in anyother. What 
is your hobby? 


Is it your club? Is it church 
work? Is it in preparing 
new dishes? Or, is it the 
reading of good books? 


Whatever your hobby, it 
probably is a source of pleas- 
ure to you—but most hob- 
bies are also expensive. 


Goop HouseExkEEPING, how- 
ever, offers you a pleasant, 
dignified, interesting hobby 
that is profitable as well. It 
does not require all your 
time. All the good things of 
a hobby with the added ad- 
vantage of a substantial in- 
come are yours. 


The work, if we may call it 
such, is securing renewal and 
new subscriptions to Goop 
HousEKEEPING and five 
other leading magazines. 


It is a field in which hundreds 
of ambitious women are add- 
ing to their weekly incomes— 
without neglecting their home 
duties. The same opportu- 
nity is yours. 


Write to us and we will send 
you, without obligation, full 
information as to how you 
can represent America’s Six 
Greatest Magazines. 


Goon HovusrKkeepinc MAGAZINE 
Dept. 8C—Agency Bureau 


119 West goth Street, 





New York City 














‘The 


Mountebank 


(Continued from page 38) 


given me the tip? You must have known some- 


| thing. No one could play such a game without 


knowing. It’s unfriendly.” 

“Believe me, I had no tip,” Andrew protest- 
ed. “I never heard of the beast before.” 

“Then why the blazes did you pick her 
out?” 

“Ah!” said Andrew. Then, realizing that his 
philosophical and paradoxical friend was in 


| sordid earnest, he said mildly: “There was a 


girl of that name who once brought me good 
luck.” 

The gambler, alive to superstitious intui- 
tions, repented immediately of his anger. 
“That’s worth all the tips in the world. Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“T don’t wear my heart on my sleeve,” 
replied Andrew. 

So peace was made. They joined the thin 
crowd round their booth of the Pari Mutuel, 
mainly composed of place winners, and when 
the placards of the odds went up, Bakkus 
gripped his companion’s arm. 

“My God! A hundred and three to one. 
Why didn’t you plank on your last penny?” 

“T’m very well content with two thousand 
francs,” said Andrew. “It’s something against 
a rainy day.” 

They reached the guichet, and Andrew drew 
his money. 

“Suppose the impossible animal hadn’t won. 
You would have been rather sick.” 

“No,” Andrew replied after a moment’s 
thought, “I should have regarded my louis as a 
tribute to the memory of one who did me a 
great service.” 

“T believe,” said Bakkus, “that if I could 
only turn sentimentalist, I should make my 
fortune.” 

“Let us go and find a drink,” said Andrew. 


FOR the second time Elodie had brought him 

luck—this time, in the shape of a hundred 
and three louis, a goodly sum when one has to 
live from hand to mouth. And the time came, 
at the end of their engagement, when they lost 
even that precarious method of existence. 
For the first time in his life Andrew spent a 
month in vain search for employment. Dead 
season Paris had more variety artists than it 
knew what to do with. The provinces, so the 
now rehabilitated Moignon and his confreres, 
the other agents, declared, in terms varying 
from apologetic stupor to frank brutality, had 
no use for Andrew-André and his unique enter- 
tainment. 

“But what shall I do?” asked the anxious 
André. 

“Wait, mon cher, we shall soon well arrange 
it,” said Moignon. 

“2” pantomimed the other agents with 
shrugged shoulders and helplessly outspread 
hands. 

It happened, too, that Bakkus, the sweet- 
ballad-monger, found himself up the same rocks 
of unemployment. ‘I have,’ said he, one 
evening when the stranded pair were sitting 
outside a horrid little liquor retreat with a 
zinc bar in the Faubourg Saint Denis—the lux- 
ury of consommations at sixty centimes on the 
Grands Boulevards had faded from their 
dream—‘T have, my dear friend, just enough 
to carry me on for a fortnight.” 

“And I too,” said Andrew. 

“But your hundred louis at Longchamps?” 

“They’re put away,” said Andrew. 

“Thank God!” said Bakkus. 

Andrew detected a lack of altruism in the 
pious note of praise. He did not love Bakkus 
to such a pitch of brotherly affection as would 
warrant his relieving him of responsibility for 
self-support. He had already fed Bakkus for 
three days. 

“They’re put away,” he repeated. 

“Bring them out of darkness into the light 
of day,” said Bakkus. “What are talentsin a 


‘ napkin? You are a capitalist; 1 am a man with 
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ideas. May I order another of these absinthes 
in order to expound a scheme? Thank yoy 
my dear Lackaday. Ovi, encore une. Tell me. 
have you ever been to England?” ‘ 

“No,” said Lackaday. 

“Have you ever heard of Pierrots?” 

“On the stage—masked balls—? Yes,” 

“But real Pierrots who make money?” 

“Tn England? What do you mean?” 

“There is in England a blatant, vulgar, up. 
imaginative, hideous institute known ag the 
Seaside.” 

“Well?” said Andrew. 

The dingy proprietor of the Zingue brought 
out the absinthe. Bakkus arranged the per- 
forated spoon carrying its lump of sugar over 
the glass and began to drop the water from the 
decanter. 

“Tf you will bear with me for a minute or 
two, until the sugar’s melted, I'll tell you all 
about it.” 


VII 


T was a successful combination. Bakkus 

sang his ballads and an occasional humorous 
song of the moment to Andrew’s accompani- 
ment on mandolin or one-stringed violin, and 
Andrew conjured and juggled comically, using 
Bakkus as his dull-witted foil. A complete 
little performance, the patter and_ business 
artistically thought out and perfectly re 
hearsed. They wore the conventional Pierrot 
costume with whited faces and black skull 
caps. 

Bakkus, familiar with English customs, had 
undertaken to attend to the business side of 
their establishment on the sands of the great 
West Coast resort, Andrew providing the capi- 
tal out of his famous hundred louis. But it 
came almost imperceptibly to pass that Andrew 
made all the arrangements, drove the bargains, 
and kept an accurate account of their varying 
finances. To Bakkus, however, Andrew owed 
the conception of their adventure. He also 
owed to him the name of the combination, and 
also the name which was to be professionally 
his for the rest of his stage career. 

It all proceeded from the miraculous winning 
of the mare Elodie. Bakkus had made some 
indiscreet remark concerning her namesake. 
Andrew, quick in his dignity, had made a curt 
answer. Ironical Bakkus began to hum the old 
nursery song: 

“Tl était une bergére 
Ron—ron—ron—Petit Patapon.” 

Suddenly he stopped. ‘By George! I have 
it! The names that will épater the English 
bourgeois. Ron-ron-ron and Petit Patapon. 
T’ll be Ron-Ron-Ron and you'll be dear little 
Patapon.” 

However, when he came to think of it, as the 
English seaside public had never heard of the 
shepherdess who guarded her muttons, and 
still less of the refrain which illustrated her 
career, he realized that the names as they 
stood would be ineffective. Ron-ron and Pata- 
pon therefore would they be. But Andrew, 
remembering Elodie’s wise counsel, stuck to the 
“petit.” His French instinct guiding him, he 
rejected Patapon. Bakkus found Ron-ron an 
unmeaning appellation. At last they settledit. 
They printed it out in capital letters: 

THE GREAT PATAPON 
and 
LITTLE PATOU. } 
So it came to pass that a board thus inscribed 
in front of their simple installation on the 
sands, advertised their presence. 

Now, Lackaday in his manuscript relates 
this English episode, not so much as an ap 
to pity for the straits to which he was reduced, 
although he winces at its precarious mounte- 
bankery, and his sensitive and respectable soul 
revolts at going round with the mendicants 
hat and thanking old women and children fot 
pennies, as in order to correlate certain influ 
ences and coincidences in his career. Elodie 
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ELECTRIC 


VACUUM CLEANER 


More Leisure and a Cleaner House 


Keeping the house clean need not make you 
too tired to enjoy many other things. You can 
make your work far easier if you use a Torrington 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner. It cleans quickly, 
easily, and thoroughly. 


Big Brush— Powerful Suction 


Here is the secret of Torrington efficiency: 
All the electric power is in the suction, while the 


hig brush runs naturally, like a carpet-sweeper. 


17 Laurel Street 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


National Sweeper Division 





This fundamental principle of right cleaning 
means two things to you: First, the air-suction is 
so powerful it draws up all the ground-in dirt. 
Second, the big revolving brush picks up the sur- 
face litter thoroughly, without pounding and 
breaking the nap of your rugs. 


Ask your dealer to show you the exact working 
and significance of these two vitally important 
features; see for yourself why a Torrington means 
cleaner cleaning and less work. 


Send for free copy of our booklet, which tells you how to change daily 
cleaning from hours of hard work to minutes of play. We shall 
also gladly send information about a free trial and partial payments. 


Torrington, Connecticut 


In using advertisements see page 19 
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You Can Sit Down and Do Your Largest Summer Ironing 





















Rapidly — Beautifully — Economically "a af. 





With a Simplex Ironer in your home—the reliable, pioneer ironing-machine—you 
can have any amount of fresh linens and clothes! Warm weather demands are easily a 
met without worry, disappointments or additional expense. of E 


The Simplex irons for the whole family and is always ready for instant service. As for ti 
you sit down before its very simple, automatic feed-board, the pieces roll through so idea 
rapidly that the ironing for a large family is actually finished in an hour—at a cost of 
only a few cents! Not only the flat work but all plain wearing apparel, curtains, doilies, anytl 
even gentlemen’s soft shirts and collars, are perfectly ironed. 

Remarkable saving in fuel, help and laundry bills is effected! Already 250,000 enthu- 
siastic users enjoy the advantages of the Simplex, and preserve their health and happiness. 
It lasts a lifetime. Operated by electricity, heated by gas, gasoline or electricity. 
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from « 
Sold on Easy Payments. Write for our booklet—which illustrates and explains Osis, 
this fascinating appliance. Py 
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AMERICAN TRONING MACHINE COMPANY, 504-168 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO in tig] 
Eastern Sales Office: Pacific Coast Office: his ar 

7o W. 45th Street, New York 131 Sutter Street. San Francisco leg, a 
Factories at Algonquin, lll neck, 
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seems to haunt him. So he narrates what 
seems to be another trivial incident. 

~ Andrew was a lusty swimmer. In the old 
circus summer days Ben Flint had seen to that. 
Whenever the Cirque Rocambeau pitched its 
tent by sea or lake, Ben Flint threw young 
Andrew into the water. So now, every morn- 
ing, before the world was awake, did Andrew 
go down to the sea. Once, a week after their 
arrival, he did by some magnetic power drag 
the protesting Bakkus from his bed and 
marched him down from the modest lodgings 
in a by-street to the sea front and the bathing 
machines. Magnetic force may bring a man 
to the water, but it can not make him go in. 
Bakkus looked at the cold, gray water—it was 
a cloudy morning—took counsel with himself, 
and, sitting on the sands, refused to budge 
from the lesser misery of the windy shore. He 
smoked the pipe of disquiet on an empty stom- 
ach for the half-hour during which Andrew 
expended unnecessary effort in progressing 
through many breakers in an element alien to 
man. In the cold and sickly wretchedness of a 
cutting wind, he cursed Andrew with erudite 
elaboration. But when Andrew eventually 
landed, his dripping bathing-suit clinging close 
to his gigantic and bony figure, appearing to 
derisive eyes like the skin-covered fossil of a 
rehistoric monster of a man, Bakkus forgot 
is woes and rolled on his back convulsed with 
vulgar but inextinguishable laughter. 


“N Y God!” he cried later, when summoned 

by an angry Andrew to explain his impo- 
lite hilarity. ‘‘ You’re the funniest thing on the 
earth. Why hide the light of your frame under 
a bushel of clothing? My dear boy, I’m talking 
sense—” this was at a hitherto unfriendly 
breakfast table. ‘‘You’ve got an _ extraor- 
dinary physique. If I laughed like a rude 
beast, for which I apologize, the public would 
laugh. There’s money in it. Tights and your 
hair over your face, why—you've got ’em 
laughing before you even begin a bit of busi- 
ness. Why the devil don’t you take advantage 
of your physical peculiarities? Look here, don’t 
get cross. This is what I mean.” 

He pulled out a pencil and, pushing aside 

plates and dishes, began to sketch on the 
table-cloth with his superficial artistic facility. 
Andrew watched him, the frown of anger giv- 
ing way to the knitted brow of interest. As the 
drawing reached completion, he thought again 
of Elodie and her sage counsel. Was this her 
mental conception which he had been striving 
for three years to realize? He did not find the 
idea incongruous with his lingering sense of 
tromance. He could take a humorous view of 
anything but his profession. That was sacred. 
Everything did he devote to it, from his soul to 
his skinny legs and arms. So that when 
Bakkus had finished and leaned back to admire 
his work, Andrew drew a deep breath, and his 
eyes shone as if he had received an inspiration 
from on high. He saw himself as in an apothe- 
osis. 
_There he was, self-exaggeratingly true to 
life, inordinately tall, inordinately thin, clad 
in tights that reached to a waistband beneath 
his armpits, giving him miraculous length of 
leg, a low-cut collar accentuating his length of 
neck, his hair twisted up on end to a fine 
point, 

“And I could pad the feet of the tights and 
wear high heels that would give me another 
couple of inches,” he cried excitedly. “By 
gum!” said he, clutching Bakkus’ shoulder, a 
rare act of demonstrativeness, ‘what a thing 
it is to have imagination!” 

It took quite a day for their fame to spread. 
On the second day they attracted crowds. 
Money poured in upon them. Little Patou, 
like a double-tailed serpent rearing himself 
upright on his tail tips, appeared at first a 
creature remote, of some antediluvian race, 
until he talked a familiar, disarming patter 
with his human, disarming grin. The Great 
Patapon, contrary to jealous anticipation, saw 


“Phe Mountebank 


himself welcomed as a contrast and received 
more than his usual need of applause. This 
satisfied for the time his singer’s vanity, which 
he professed so greatly to despise. They en- 
tered on a spell of halcyon days. 


The brilliant sunny season petered out in ! 
A week | 
had passed without the possibility of an audi- | 


hopeless September, raw and chill. 


ence. Said Bakkus: 
‘Of all the loathsome spots in a noisome 
universe this is the most purulent. In order 


to keep up our rudimentary self-respect we | 


have done our best to veil our personal identity 
as images of the Almighty from the higher 
promenades of the vulgar. Our sole associates 


have been the blatant frequenters of evil- | 


smelling bars. 


We’ve not exchanged a word | 


with a creature approaching our intellectual | 


caliber. 1 am beginning to conceive for you the 
bitter hatred that one of a pair of castaways 
has for the other, and you must regard me with 
feelings of equal abhorrence.” 

“By no means,” replied Andrew. ‘ You 
provide me with occupation, and that amuses 
me.” 

As his occupation for the dismal week had 
mainly consisted in dragging a cursing Bakkus 
away from public-house whiskey on damp and 
detested walks, and in impertubably maneuver- 
ing him out of an idle, and potentially vicious 
intrigue with the landlady’s pretty and rather 
silly daughter, his reply brought a tragic scowl 
on Bakkus’s face. 

“There are times when I lie awake inventing 
lingering deaths for you. You occupy yourself 
too much with my affairs. It’s time our part- 
nership in this degrading mountebankery 
should cease.” 

“Until it does, it’s going to be efficient,” 
said Andrew. “It’s a come-down for both of 
us to play on the sands and pass the hat round. 
I hate it as much as you do, but we’ve done it 
honorably and decently, and we'll end up in the 
same way.” 


“We end now,” said Bakkus, staring out of 
their cheap lodging-house sitting-room window | 
at the dismal rain that veiled the row of cheap | 


lodging-houses opposite. 


Andrew made a stride across the room, 


seized his shoulder, and twisted him round. 
“What about our bookings next month?” 


For their success had brought them an offer | 


of a month certain of a northern Palladium 
syndicate, with prospects of an extended tour. 


BAkKKUS sighed. ‘“What’s a contract? I say 
I 


am willing to perform vocal and other 


antics for so many shillings a week. When I | 
come to think of it, my soul revolts at the sale | 


of itself for so many shillings a week to perform | 


actions utterly at variance with its aspirations. 
As a matter of fact 1am tired. Thanks to my 
brain and your physical cooperation, I have my 
pockets full of money. I can afford a holiday. 
I long for bodily sloth, for the ragged, intellec- 
tual companionship that only Paris can give 
me, for the resumption of study of the philos- 


ophy of the excellent Henri Bergson, for the | 
absinthe that brings forgetfulness, for the | 
Tanagra-figured, broad-mouthed, snub-nosed | 


shrew that fills every day with potential 
memories.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” cried Andrew, with a 
glare in his usually mild eyes and his ugly jaw 


set. ‘You can break your contract, and I'll | 


do without you.” 


“T’m not going to break the contract, my | 


young friend,” replied Bakkus, peering at him 
through lowered eyelids. ‘When did I say 
such a thing? We end the damp and dripping 
folly of the sands—” 

“We don’t,” said Andrew. 

“As you will,” said Bakkus. “Again I 
prophesy that you'll be drilling awkward 
squads in barrack yards before you’ve done. 
It’s all you’re fit for.” 

Andrew smiled, or grinned, with closed lips. 
It was his grim smile, many years afterward to 
become familiar to larger bodies of men than 





You Can Be 


“Kitchen Free” 


Can you sit down and thor- 
oughly enjoy a meal after you 
have stood for perhaps an hour 
or more preparing it? Didn’t 
the hot fumes from the stove just 
about kill your keen appetite for 
the meal? 

Put a Duplex in your kitchen— 
let it cook the entire meal—rolls, 
cereals, meats, vegetables and 
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awkward squads. Once more he had won his 


little victory. 

So peace was made. They finished up the 
miserable fag end of the season and with mod- 
est success carried out their month’s contract 
in the northern towns. But even Andrew’s 
drastic leadership could not prevail on Bak- 
kus’ indolence to sign an extension. Mont- 
martre called him. With cynical frankness he 
also confessed his disinclination to be recog- 
nized in a music-hall Punch and Judy show by 
|his brother, the Archdeacon. 
| ‘‘Archdeacons,” said Andrew—he had a 
confused idea of their prelatical status 
“don’t go to music halls.” 
| “They do in this country,” said Bakkus. 
|“They’re everywhere. They infest the air like 
microbes. You only have to open your mouth 
land you get your lungs filled with them. It’s 
a pestilential country, and I’ve done with it.” 

“All right,” replied Andrew, “I'll run the 
show on my own.” 
| But the Palladium syndicate, willing to book 
|The Great Patapon and Little Patou” for 
la further term, declined to rebook Little Patou 
|by himself. He returned to Paris, where he 
found Bakkus wallowing in absinthe and 
|philosophic sloth. 

“We might have 
England,” said he. 

Said Bakkus, coolly sipping his absinthe: 
“T have no desire to make my fortune. Have 
you?” 

“T should like to make my name and a big 
postion,” replied Andrew. 

‘And I, my young friend? As the fag end 
of the comet’s tail, should I have made my 
name and a big position? Ah, egotist, egotist! 
|Sublime egotist! The true artist, using human 
souls as the rungs of his ladder! Well, go your 
iways. I have no reproach against you. Now 
that I’m out of your barrack square, my heart 
is overflowing with love for you. You have 
ever a friend in Horatio Bakkus. When you 
fall on evil days and you haven’t a sou in your 
pocket, come to me—and you'll always find 
an inspiration.” 

“T wish you would give me one now,” said 
Andrew, who had spent a fruitless morning at 
the Agence Moignon. 

“You want a foil, an intelligent creature 
who will play up to you, a creature far more 
intelligent than I am. A dog. Buy a dog. 
A poodle.” 

“By gum,” cried Andrew, ‘“‘I believe you’re 
right again!” 

“T’m never wrong,” said Bakkus. ‘‘Gar- 
con!” He summoned the waiter and waved 
his hand toward the little, accusing pile of 
saucers. “Monsieur always pays for my 
inspirations.” 
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WE behold Petit Patou now definitely 
launched on his career. Why the execu- 

tion of Bakkus’ cynical suggestion should have 
met with instant success, neither he nor Andrew 
nor Prépimpin, the poodle, nor any one under 
hteaven had the faintest idea. Perhaps Pré- 
p mpin had something to do with it. He was 
young, excellently trained, and expensive. As 
to the methods of his training Andrew made no 
inquiries. Better not. But brought up in the 
merciful school of Ben Flint, in which Billy the 
pig had many successors, both porcine and 
canine, he had expert knowledge of what kind 
firmness on the part of the master and sheer 
love on that of the animal could accomplish. 

Prépimpin went through his repertoire with 
the punctilio of the barrack square deprecated 
by Bakkus. 

“T buy him,” said Andrew. 
ami.” 

Prépimpin cast an oblique glance at his old 
master. 

“Va-t-en,” said the latter. 

“Allons,’ said Andrew with a caressing 
touch on the dog’s head. 
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Prépimpin’s topaz eyes gazed full into his 
new lord’s. He wagged the tuft at the end of 
his shaven tail. Andrew knelt down, )janted 
his fingers in the lion shagginess of mane above 
his ears, and said in the French which Pré. 
pimpin understood: 

“We're going to be good friends, eh? 
You're not going to play me any dirty tricks? 
You’re going to be a good and faithful col- 
league?” 

“You mustn’t spoil him,” said the vendor, 
foreseeing, according to his lights, possible 
future recriminations. 

Andrew, still kneeling, loosed his hold on the 
dog, who forthwith put both paws on his 
shoulder and tried to lick the averted human 
face. 

“T’ve trained animals since I was two years 
old, Monsieur Berguinan. Please tell me 
something that I don’t know.” He rose. 
“Aiors, Prépimpin, we belong to each other, 
Viens.” 

The dog followed him joyously. The miracle 
beyond human explanation was accomplished, 
the love at first sight between man and dog, 


Now in the manuscript there is much about 

Prépimpin. Lackaday, generally so precise, 
has let himself go over the love and intelligence 
of this most human of animals. To read him 
you would think that Prépimpin invented his 
own stage business and rehearsed Petit Patou. 
As a record of dog and man sympathy it is of 
remarkable interest; it has indeed a touch of 
rare beauty; but as it is a detailed history of 
Prépimpin rather than an account of a phase 
in the career of Andrew Lackaday, I must 
wring my feelings and do no more than make a 
passing reference to their long and, from my 
point of view, somewhat monotonous partner- 
ship. It sheds, however, a light on the young 
manhood of this earnest mountebank. It 
reveals a loneliness ill becoming his years, a 
loneliness of soul and heart of which he 
appears to be unconscious. 

You see, he succeeds. If you credited his 
modesty, you would think that Prépimpin 
made Petit Patou, guod est absurdum. But this 
psychological fact remains, that Andrew Lacka- 
day needed some magnetic contact with an- 
other individuality, animal or human, to ex- 
hibit his qualities. In counseling splendid 
isolation, Elodie Figasso, the little Marseilles 
gutter fairy, was wrong. She saw clearly 
enough that subordinated to others, with no 
chance of developing his own personality, he 
must fail. But she did not perceive—and, poor 
child, how could she?—that given the dominat- 
ing influence over any combination, even over 
one poodle dog, he held the key of success. So 
we see him, the born leader, unconscious of his 
powers for lack of opportunity, instinctively 
craving their exercise for his own spiritual and 
moral evolution and employing them in the 
benign mastery of the dog Prépimpin. 

They were happy years of bourgeois vaga- 
bondage. At first he felt the young artist's 
soreness that, with the exception of rare, 
sporadic engagements, neither London nor 
Paris would have him. Once he appeared at 
the Empire, in Leicester Square, an early tum, 
and kept on breaking bits of his heart every 
day for a week, when the curtain went down 
in the thin applause that is worse than 
silence. 

“‘Prépimpin felt it,” he writes, ‘‘even more 
than I did. He would follow me off with his 
head bowed down and his tail-tuft sweeping 
the floor, so that I could have wept over his 
humiliation.” , 

Why the great capitals fail to be amused is 
a perpetual mystery to Andrew Lackaday. 
Prepimpin and he give them the newest things 
they can think of. After weeks and weeks of 
patient rehearsal, they bring a new trick to 
perfection. It is the clou of their performance 
for a week’s engagement at the Paris Folies- 
Bergére. After a conjuring act, he retires; 
comes on again immediately, Petit Patou, ap 
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It is made from the same heavy black 
rubber we use in making Miller Tires. It 
has withstood 2,700 pounds pressure 
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rently seven feet high, in the green silk 
tights reaching to the armpit waist, a low frill 
round his neck, his hair up to a point, a per- 
tual grin painted on his face. On the other 
gde enters Prépimpin on hind legs, bearing an 
immense envelope. Petit Patou opens it, 
chows the audience an invitation to a ball. 
“Ah! Dress me, Prépimpin.” : 

The dog pulls a hidden string, and Petit 
Patou is clad in a bottle green dress coat. Pré- 
pimpin barks and dances his delight. 

“But nom d’un chien, I can’t go to a ball 
without a hat.” ; 

Prépimpin bolts to the wings and returns 
with an opera hat. 

“And a stick.” 

Prépimpin brings the stick. 

“And a cigar.” : 

Prépimpin rushes toa little table at the back 
of the stage and on his hind legs offers a box of 
czars to his master, who selects one and lights 
it. He begins the old juggler’s trick of the 
three objects. The dog sits on his haunches 
and watches him. There is patter in which the 
audience is given to understand that Prépim- 
nin, who glances from time to time over the 
footlights with a shake of his leonine mane, is 
bored to death by his master’s idiocy. At last 
the hat descends on Petit Patou’s head, the 
crook-handled stick falls on his arm, and he 
looks about in a dazed way for the cigar, and 
then he sees Prépimpin, who has caught it, 
swaggering off on his hind legs, the still lighted 
cigar in his mouth. 


‘NT0,” writes Lackaday, “it was a failure. 

Poor Prépimpin and I left Paris with our 
tails between our legs. We were to start a tour 
at Bordeaux. ‘Mon pauvre amt,’ said I, on the 
journey—Prépimpin never suffered the indig- 
tity of a dog cage—‘there is only one thing to 
tedone. It is you who will be going to the 
tall and will juggle with the three objects, and 
[who will catch the cigar in my mouth.’ But 
itwas not to be. At Bordeaux and all through 
the tour we had a szcces fou.” 

Thus Andrew washed his hands of Paris and 
London and, going where he was appreciated, 
roved the world in quiet contentment. He was 
young, scrupulously efficient within his limits 
rather than ambitious, of modest wants, sober 
habits, and a studious disposition which his 
tiendship with Horatio Bakkus had both 
awakened and stimulated. Homeless from 
birth, he never knew the nostalgia which grips 
even the most deliberately vagrant of men. 
\s his ultimate goal he had indeed a vague 
ream of a home with wife and children, one of 
these days in the future, when he had put by 
enough money to justify such luxuries. And 
then there was the wife to find. In a wife sew- 
ing by lamplight between a red-covered, round 
table and the fire, a flaxen-haired cherub by 
ter side, for so did his ingenuous inexperience 
picture domestic happiness, he required the 
dominating characteristic of angelic placidity. 
Perhaps his foster-mother and the comfort 
den Flint found in her mild and phlegmatic 
levotion had something to do with it. 

_in his manuscript he tries to explain—and 
tounders about in a psychological bog—that 
tis ideal woman and his ideal wife are two 
totally different conceptions. The woman who 
‘ould satisfy all his romantic imaginings was 
the Princesse Lointaine, the Highest Common 
Factor of the ladies I have already mentioned 
Maisande, Phédre, Rosalind, Fédora, and Dora 
Lopperfield—it is at this stage that he men- 
ons them by name, having extended his lit- 
‘taty horizon. Her he did not see sewing in 
x-eyed serenity by a round table covered with 
ared cloth. With her it was a totally different 
ilar, It was a matter of spring and kisses and 
 periect spiritual companionship. 

As T have said, he gets into a terrible muddle. 
Anyhow, between the two conflicting ideals, 
te does not fall to the ground of vulgar amours. 
At the risk of tedium I feel bound to insist on 
“s aspect of his life. In the errant cosmopoli- 


Mountebank 


tan world in which he, irresponsible and now 
well-salaried bachelor, had his being, he was 
thrown into the free and easy comradeship of 
hundreds of attractive women, as free and 
irresponsible as himself. He lived in a sea of 
temptation. On the other hand I should be 
doing as virile a creature as ever walked a great 
wrong if I presented him to you under the 
guise of a Joseph Andrews. He had his laugh- 
ter and his champagne and his kisses on the 
wing. But it was: 

“We'll meet again one of these days.” 

“One of these days, when our paths cross 
again.” 

And so, in effect, bo soir. 

It is difficult to compress into a page or two 
the history of several years. But that is what 
I have to do. 

He is not wandering all the time over France 
or flashing meteor-like about Europe. He has 
periods of repose, enforced and otherwise. But 
his position being insured, he has no anxieties. 
Paris is his headquarters. He lives still in his 
old hotel meuble in the Faubourg Saint-Denis. 
But instead ot one furnished rcom on the fifth 
floor, he can afford an apartment—salon, salle 
a manger, bedrooms, cabinet de toilette—on the 
prcesperous second, which he retains all the 
year round. And Petit Patou can now stride 
through the waiting crowd in Moignon’s ante- 
chamber and enter the sacred office cigar in 
mouth, and with a “Lock here, mon viewx,” 
put the fear ot God into him. Petit Patou and 
Prépimpin, the idols of the provinces have 
arrived. 

In Paris, when their presences coincide, he 
continues to consort with Bakkus, whose ex- 
quisite little tenor voice still affords him a 
means of livelihood. In fact Bakkus has had 
a renewed lease of professional activity. He 
sings at watering places at Palace Hotels, 
which invelves the physical activity which he 
abhors. 

“Bound to this Ixion wheel of perpetual 
motion,” says he, “I suffer tortures unimagined 
even by the High Gods. Compared with it our 
degrading experience on the sands seven years 
ago was a blissful idyll.” 

“By gum!” says Andrew. “Seven years 
Who would have thought it?” 

“Yes, who?” scowled the pessimist, now 
getting grey and more gaunt of blue, ill-shaven 
cheek. ‘To me it is seven eons of Promethean 
damnation.” 

“To me it seems only yesterday,” says 
Andrew. 

“Tt’s because you have no brain,” says 
Bakkus. 

But they are good friends. Away from Paris 
they carry on a fairly regular correspondence. 
Such of Bakkus’s letters as Lackaday has kept 
and as I have read, are literary gems, with 
always—a perverse and wiltul flaw—like the 
man’s life. 


ago! 


FROM Paris, after this particular meeting 

with Bakkus, Andrew once more goes on 
tour with Prépimpin. But a Prépimpin grown 
old and, though pathetically eager, already 
past effective work. Nine years of strenuous 
toil are as much as any dog can stand. Rheu- 
matism twinged the hind legs of Prépimpin. 
Desire for slumber stupefied his sense of duty. 
He could no longer catch the lighted cigar and 
swagger off with it in his mouth across the stage. 

“And yet, I’m sure,’ writes Lackaday, 
“that every time I cut his business, it nearly 
broke his heart. And it had come to Prépim- 
pin’s business being cut down to an insignifi- 
cant minimum. I could, of course, have got 
another dog, but it would have broken his heart 
altogether. One doesn’t break the hearts of 
creatures like Prépimpin. I managed to ar- 
range the performance, at last, so that he 
would think he was doing a devil of a lot. ds 

Then the end came. It was on the Bridge 
of Avignon, which, if you will remember, Lack- 
aday superstitiously regards as a spot fraught 
with his destiny. 
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Fate had not taken him to the town since 
his last disastrous appearance, No one recog- 
nized in the Petit Patou of provincial fame 
the lank failure of many years ago. Be- 
sides, this time, he played not at the wretched 


_ music hall without the walls, but at the splen- 
| did Palace of Varieties in the Boulevard de la 


Gare. He was a star—en vedette, and he had a 
dressing room to himself, He stayed at the 
Hotel d’Europe, the famous hostelry by the 
great entrance gates. To avoid complication 
he went everywhere now as Monsieur Patou. 
Folk passing by the open courtyard of the 
hotel, where he might be taking the air, 
pointed him out te one another. “ Le voila— 
Petit Patou.” 

It was in the middle of his week’s engage- 
ment, once more in summer time. He lunch-d, 
saw to Prépimpin’s meal, smoked the cheap 
cigar of content, and then, crossing the noisy 


| little, flagged square, went through the gates, 


Prépimpin at his heels, and made his way 


| across the dusty road to the Bridge. The 
| workaday fold, on that week-day afternoon, 


had all returned to their hives in the town, and 
the pathways of the Bridge contained but few 
pedestrians. In the roadway, too, there was 


| but lazy life, an occasional omnibus, the queer 
| old diligence of Provence with its great, covered 
| hood in the midst of which sat the driver amid 


a cluster of peasants, hidden like the queen bee 
by the swarm, a bullock cart bringing hay into 
the city, a tradesman’s cart, a lumbering wine 
wagon with its three great, white horses and 
great barrels. Nothing hurried in the hot 
sunshine. The Rhone, very low, flowed slug- 
Onty now and then did a screeching, 
dust-whirling projectile of a motor car hurl 
itself across this bridge of drowsy leisure. 

Andrew leaned over the parapet, finding rest 
in a mild melancholy, his thoughts chiefly oc- 
cupied with the decay of Prépimpin, who sat 
by his heels gazing at the roadway, occupied 
possibly by the same sere reflections. Pres- 
ently the flea-catching antics of a ragged mon- 
grel in the middle of the roadway disturbed 
Prépimpin’s sense of the afternoon’s decorum. 
He rose and with stiff dignity stalked toward 
him. He stood nose to nose with the mongrel, 
his tufted tail in straight defiance up in the air. 

Then suddenly there was a rush and a roar 
and a yell of voices—and the scrunch of swiftly 
Andrew turned round and 
saw a great touring car filled with men and 
women—and the men were jumping out. He 
saw a mongrel dog racing away for dear life. 
Then at last he saw a black mass stretched upon 
the ground. With horror in his heart he rushed 
and threw himself down by the dog’s body. 
He was dead. He had solved the problem— 
solverat ambulando— 


ANDREW heard English voices around him; 
‘2% he raised a ghastly face. ‘‘ You brutes, 
you have killed my dog.” 

He scarcely heard the explanations, the 
apologies. The dog, seeing the car far eff, had 
cleared himself. Then without warning he had 
flung himself suicidally on the path of the car. 
What could they do now by way of amends? 
The leader of the little company of tourists, 
a clean-shaven, florid man, vbviously well-bred 
and greatly distressed, drew a card from his 
pocketbook. 

‘‘T am staying a couple of days at the Hotel 
Luxembourg at Nimes. I know that nothing 
can pay for a dog one loves—but—” 

“Oh, no, no, no,’ said Andrew, waving aside 
the card, 

‘Can we take the dog anywhere for you?” 

“You're very kind,” said Andrew, “but the 
kindest thing is to leave me alone.” 


Mountebank 


He bent down again and took Pr €pimpin ip 
his arms and strode with him thr ugh the 
group of motorists and the little, clamoring 
crowd that had gathered round. 

One of the motorists, a girl in a blue motor 
veil, ran after him and touched his arm. Her 
eyes were full of tears. “It breaks my heart to 
see you like that! Oh, can't I do anything for 
your” 7 

Andrew looked at her. Through all his styp. 
ning grief he had a dim vision of the Princesse 
Lointaine. He said in an uncertain voice: 

“You have given me your very sweet sym- 
pathy. You can’t do more.” 

She made a little, helpless gesture and 
turned and joined her companions, who went on 
their way to Nimes. Andrew carried the bleed. 
ing body of Prépimpin, and there was that in 
his face which forbade the idle to trail indis. 
creetly about his path. He strode on, staring 
ahead, and did not notice a woman by the 
pylon of the bridge who, as he passed, gave a 
bewildered gasp, and after a few undecided 
moments followed him at a distance. He went, 
carrying the dog, up the dirty river bank out- 
side the walls, where there was comparative 
solitude, and sat down on a stone seat and Jaid 
Prépimpin on the ground. He broke down and 
cried. For seven years the dog’s life and his 
had been inextricably woven. Not only had 
they shared bed and board as many a good man 
and dog have done, but they had shared the 
serious affairs of life, its triumphs, its disillu- 
sions. And Prépimpin was all that he had to 
love in the wide world. 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said a voice. 


H* looked up and saw the woman who had 

followed him. She was dark, of the loose 
build of the woman preripened to stoutness 
who has grown thin, and she had kind eyes in 
which pain seemed to hold in check the promise 
of laughter and only!an animal wistfulness lin- 
gered. Her lips were pinched, and her face 
was careworn. Yet she was young—obviously 
under thirty. Her movements retained all the 
lissomeness of youth. Although dressed more 
or less according to the fashion of the year, she 
looked poor. Yet there was not so much of 
threadbare poverty in her attire, as Jack of in- 
terest—or pathetic incongruity—the coat and 
skirt too heavy for the sultry day, the cheap 
straw hat trimmed with uncared-for roses, the 
soiled white gloves with an unmended fingei- 
tip. 

“Madame?” said he. 

And as he said it, the woman’s face and form 
became vaguely familiar. He had seen her 
somewhere. But in the last few years he had 
seen thousands of women. 

“You have had a great misfortune, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

“That is true, madame.” 

She sat on the bench beside him. “Vous 
pleures. You must have loved him very much.” 

It was not a stranger speaking to him. 
Otherwise he would have risen and, as politely 
as anguished nerves allowed, would have told 
her to go to the devil. She made no intrusion 
on his grief. Her voice fell with familiar com- 
fort on his ear. He was vaguely conscious ot 
her right to offer sympathy. He regarded her, 
grateful but perplexed. ; 

“You don’t 1ecognize me? Fnfim, why 
should you?” She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘“‘We met only for a few hours, many years ag? 
here in Avignon-—but we were good friends— 

Then Andrew drew a deep breath and turned 
swiftly round on the bench and shot out both 
his hands. ‘Mon Dieu! Elodie'” : 

She smiled sadiy. “Ah,” said she, “Tm 
glad you remember.” 


(To be continued) 


To the long list of successes first published serially in Good Hous¢- 
keeping we must add “More Stately Mansions” by Ben Ames Williams, 
a powerful and keenly analytical study of the butterfly woman, whose 


airy plumage hides a soul. 
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